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‘EDITORIAL 


~ As We See It 


* Said the President in vetoing the so-called 





wheat bill- recently enacted by Congress: 
“This bill seeks to enact temporary wheat 


»» egislation. 


“Tt is mot realistic. It is not constructive. It 
soes backward instead of forward. It is not in the 
naterest of the wheat farmers of America. 


se the bill would probably increase, and 
a any event would not substantially decrease, 


-"\4e cost of the present excessively expensive pro- 


¢fam now running at approximately $700,000,000 
‘year. 
1 this bill prescribes for a sick patient 
* aother dose of what caused his illness. The pro- 
-osed return to the discredited high, rigid price 
“apports would hasten the complete collapse of 
je entire wheat program.” 


On the same day the President also vetoed a 
»-called tobacco bill which Congress had sent to 
ds desk. In this connection, he reminded the 
ational legislators that “United States growers 
{ many types of tobacco are heavily dependent 
upon experts. Yet we have been fast losing our 
‘ir share of foreign markets. The deterioration 
_o@our tobacco sales abroad can be directly at- 
-sibuted to the high level of price supports that 

re required by existing law. And while prices 
have been supported at these high levels, and 
would continue to be under this bill, the law has 


““ required severe cuts in tobacco acreage in the 
=? United States at a time when acreage and pro- 


duction abroad have been expanding.” 


These are plain words, plainly spoken. It is 
difficult for us to see-how any distinterested 
observer with the good cf his country at heart 


Continued on page 26 
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Impediments to Economic 
Growth and Employment 


By DR. ARTHUR O. SHARRON 


Associate Professor of Economics 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Economist states the case against excessive wage increase 
particularly when manifested in a uniform, industry-wide 
pattern. Making a valuable distinction between labor-dis- 
placing and job-creating productive investments, Dr. 
Sharron explains how union power causes: (1) wage in- 
creases, price increases and, in the absence of govern- 
ment and credit support, unemployment; (2) insufficient 
job-creating investments; (3) squeeze on smaller com- 
panies, suppliers and consumers, and (4) amalgamations. 
The author makes clear that administered excessive wage 
increases are largely but not solely the cause of unem- 
ployment; calls for mature restraint and consideration 
for others; and suggests management improve its expla- 
nation of economic facts to the public. 


It would be ironical, indeed, if today’s excess unem- 
ployment were found to be attributable in large part to 
the extent that union power ex- 
ceeded the power of business, as re- 
flected by both business mortality 
and insufficient business births. It 
would involve much soul-searching, 
humility, and a genuine desire for 
seeking out the truth on the part of 
organized labor to admit their re- 
sponsibility, perhaps unwitting and 
inadvertent, in contributing to excess 
unemployment. The realization of 
such a cause-and-effect relationship 
by unions, both big and small, local 
and international, could result in a 
golden era of responsible unionism 
where a greatly expanded labor force 
will require many more .t. oductive 
and useful jobs than it appears can 
be created under existing conditions. We are in a some- 
what better position today to analyze the unemploy- 


Continued on page 26 
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Hotel, Banff, Alberta, June 8-11, 1959. 


Section Two of today’s issue is devoted to the 
3rd Annual Convention of the Investment Dealers Association of Canada at Banff Springs 


Shape of Things to Come 


By WILLIAM C. NEWBERG* 
Executive Vice-President, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Automobile executive asserts economic growth, not eco- 
nomic “Spartanism,” is the key to our strength. Denying 
we are an “affluent society” or that our production ca- 
pacity is overbuilt, Mr. Newberg says those who want us 
to “live more like Spartans” are playing right into the 
hands of those who would like to see more state planning 
and control. Pointing out we are far from rich and that 
we must finance more education, defense, public health 
and other necessary services to keep our economy grow- 
ing, the industrialist asks business to maintain its role as 
catalyst and creator. Also, he asks business to remove 
false image that it is against government and taxes on 
principle and, instead, emphasize the positive by seeking 
tax reform to encourage investment; help school sys- 
tems to get most out of every tax dollar; interest itself 
in conservation and development, and foreign aid. 


If you think back to the kind of speeches being made 
at meetings a few years ago, you will remember that a 
very large proportion of them ex- 
pressed a mood of almost reckless 
optimism about the shape of things 
to come. We Americans—and we 
businessmen more than others, per- 
haps — just couldn’t say enough 
about the wonderful world we had 
helped to build and about the rosy 
look of the future. 

Then something happened. We 
began to find out that some other 
countries were beginning to take 
hold of the 20th century. And that’s 
not all. They were swinging it by 
the tail. 

When we got our eyes wide open 
to what was happening we began to 
ask ourselves some tough questions. 
We gave up our rosy optimism in favor of seH-criticism. 
And in so doing we were following a national trend. For 


Continued on page 30 
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*An address by Mr. Newberg before the General Management 
Annual Meeting of American Management Association, N. Y. ais i 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continaous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
im the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


KUNO B. LAREN 
Director of Research 
Jesup and Lamont. New York City 
Member-: New York Stock Exchange 


and American Stock Exchange 
Boothe Leasing Corporation 


To the two industry leaders in 
equipment leasing—-IBM and AMF 
—rents have constituted a highly 
desirable and growing source of 
profits. It was 
not until the 


1950s, how- 
ever, that na- 
tional finance 


companies ex- 
clusively in 
the business ot 
leasing eqQuip- 
ment were 
created. The 
successful 
ones among 
them have 
shown excep- 
tional yvrowth 
—~something 
in the order 
of 60% annual cumulative. From 
an investment standpoint, they 
represent an undiluted participa- 
tion in one of the most interesting 
parts of businesses Jike IBM or 
AMF. Ameng the best managed 
and fastest growing Companies in 
the relatively new field of equip- 





Kuno B. Laren 


ment leasing is Boothe Leasing 
Corp. 

BLC was founded by D. P. 
Boothe, one of the pioneers of 


the leasing industry, in 1954. Its 
lease contracts receivable (reprce- 
senting firm rental Obligations of 
some 300 major corporations on 
equipment owned by BLC) rose 
from $3.2 million in 1955 to $7.4 
million in 1956, $15.7 million in 
1957 and $21.1 million at the end 
Of 1958. Another $10-$12 million 
worth of equipment is expected 
to be bought and leased during 
1959. The recent market price 
of 26 evaluated BLC’s common 
equity Crepresented by 307,375 
common shares outstanding) at $8 
million. Due to an installment 
method of accounting, reported 
profits have been nominal. De- 
ferred income, however, amounted 
to approximately $2.40 per share 
in 1958 and may rise to $3.50 per 
Share in 1959. 
Equipment leasing has 
attractions Which might explain 
the spectacular growth of com- 
panies in the leasing field. Leas- 
ing reduces the risks Caused by 
rapid obsolescence of equipment. 
It allows tooling and production 
On Special Orders or for limited 
time periods. Leasing “unfreezes” 
working capital which would 
otherwise go into fixed assets and 
thus results in a_ strengthened 
current position. lt is not owner- 
ship o! a fixed asset which creates 
earhing power but rather its use. 
In Many iNstances leaSe rentals 
are fully Chargeable to income 
whereas depreciation rates on 
equipment owned (e.g., in cost- 
plus government cOntracts) may 
be Subject to dispute. ' 
Since its inception, BLC’s gross 
incOme has had the following se- 
quence: $406,000 in 1955, $1.5 
million in 1956, $2.9 million in 
1957 andi $4.7 million in 1958. Be- 
cauSe leasc> are generally written 
for 5-8 Year terms (with a median 
leaSe of 6 years) and because BLC 
useS an installment method of 
accOunting, its reported profits 
have ben Nominal. Consider, for 
instance, a typical lease of equip- 
met costing $95,000. In financing 
the purchaSe of this: equipment, 
BLC may borrow $85,000-890,000 
from bankS and receive an ad- 
Vance rental amounting to some 
$5,000. The prepaid rental nor- 
maliy reduces BLC’s Out-of- 
pocket Outlay to a Nominal figure. 


sCveral 


of 
the 


installment method 
interest costs on 


Using an 
accounting, 


original bank balances plus ac- 
quisition expenses may cause 


deficits to be shown in early years 
of the lease contract. Yet the 
terms over the full life of the 
contract are so designed as to 
yield BLC pretax net of $10,300 
on a very nominal investment. 
From the standpoint of invest- 
ment valuation, use of an accrual 
method—-showing the total size of 
ceferred income added in one 
year — seems more appropriate. 
Companies like Brunswick-Balke, 
General Development and Grolier 


do, in fact, regularly report de- 
ferred income on a current basis. 


Brunswick-Balke sells _ pinset- 
ters on an installment basis and 
may require 5-8 years to collect 
the proceeds of such sale. Yet the 
full profit from such sale is taken 
into reported income in the orig- 
inal year of the sale. At the recent 
price of 88, the stock was selling 
at 14 times estimated 1959 de- 
ferred income of $6.50 per share. 
General Development, in selling 
home lots in Florida, telescopes 
the profit from the sale into the 
year in which the purchase con- 
tract for the lot is signed even 
thouvh it may take the company 
nine years to collect the full pro- 
ceeds of the sale. Recently the 
stock was selling at 21 or some 12 
times estimated 1959 deferred in- 
come of $1.80 per share. BLC’s 
long range Outlook and growth 
prospects, we believe, match or 
exceed those of either Brunswick- 
Balke or General Development. 
Yet the stock is selling at seven 
times estimated 1959 deferred in- 
come of $3.50 per share. 

There is enother aspect to BLC’s 
business which, due to the youth 
of the company, has not as yet 
had time to mature. Deferred-in- 
come ($1.25 per share in 1957, 
$2.40 per share in 1958, and $3.50 
per share estimated for 1959) rep- 
resents total profits to be realized 
over the original life of the leases 
created in a given year. As the 
original leuses expire, BLC would 
enter a period of highly profitable 
first renewal terms in which most 
ot BLC’s capital would have been 
returned and all of the bank loans 
retired. Subsequent renewal terms 
and/o1 residual values vhich 
could be realized from sale of 
equipment represent a hidden 
earnings potential which, together 


with the pronounced growth in 
original equipment leases, pre- 


sage a rapid build-up of future 
earning power. 

At 12/51/58 Boothe showed 
stated equity of $1.9 million and 


6% Subordinated Notes (due 
1969) of $1.5 million. The rest of 


the debt ($13.9 million) represent- 
ed bank loans collateralized by 
assignment of leases and by mort- 
Sages on the equipment. Theoreti- 
cally BLC can borrow from banks, 
On a collateralized basis, up tc 
$10 for each $1 of its own subor- 
dinate funds. Together with the 
6% notes, Boothe had about $3.8 
million in subordinate funds and 
could, on that basis, borrow up 
to $38 million from banks. In view 
of the bank notes outstanding at 
12/31/58 and an expected increase 
of $10-$12 million in equipment 
leased this year, no additional 
financing would be jndicated in 
1959. Should certain negotiations 
with two equipment manufactur- 
ers on the acquisition of their 
lease coniracts materialize, and at 
any rate in 1960, some financing 
is indicated. This financing may 
be in the form of a combination 
of equity and additional subordi- 
nated notes. Incidentally, the suc- 
cessful Conclusion of negotiations 


with two equipment manufactur- 
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ers referred to could raise 1959 
deferred income to $5 per share. 

BLC common shares are traded 
Over-the-Counter where they 
have a rather narrow market. 
Hence orders to purchase the 
stock would have to be placed 
carefully. As the company grows 
and prospers, it is likely to come 
to the public market from time 
to time for more equity capital. 
I expect that these financings will 
be at prices substantially above 
the current quotes for BLC com- 
mon and would improve the 
marketability of the security. BLC 
is a relatively new company ina 
new industry with exceptional 
growth characteristics. As a so- 
phisticated commitment for spec- 
ulative long term appreciation, 
I like BLC common stock best. 


MILTON E. SELIG 


Chairman. Board of Trustees, 
The Selig Foundation, Ine.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


U. S. Feil (Holding Company for 
Reynolds Metals) 


“There is a World Aluminum in 
the wonderful world of tomor- 
row.” Aluminum is truly a wonder 
metal: light. workable, strong, 
beautiful, eco- 
nomical. It is 
daily gaining 
more uses in 
the appliance, 
building, au- 
tom.otive, 
packaging, oil 
and chemical 
fields. It seems 
certain that in 
the coming 
years the 
aluminum in- 
dustry will 
grow ata rate 
considerably 
faster than the 
economy as a whole. Raw mate- 
rials are plentiful; labor repre- 
sents a small proportion of total 
costs: enormous capital investment 
needed to enter the field, deters 
additional competition. 

Reynolds Metals is the most at- 
tractive anu’ reasonably priced of 
the four major aluminum stocks 
in earnings and cash flow, both 
past and projected. [t seems capa- 
ble of outperforming its major 
competitors in the future. Reyn- 
olds is fully integrated from the 
mining of bauxite to the pro- 
duction of fabricated aluminum 
shapes. It looms largest in alumi- 
num foil and fabrication, which 
are more profitable than the sale 
of pig aluminum. 

There is currently the strongest 
upward trend of orders in the 
past two years and significantly in 
non-military products, which 
carry a higher profit margin. 
Reynolds is now operating at one 
hundred (100%) per cent of ca- 
pacity. In its last annual report, the 
Chairman stated. “We began de- 
livery of molten metal under a 
long-term contract to Ford Motor 
Company’s new casting plant, near 
the new reduction facility at Lis- 
terhill. Similar deliveries should 
kegin in mid-1959 to General 
Motors’ Chevrolet Division plant 
now being constructed adjacent to 
our Massena, New York plant.” 

Reynolds recently acquired (in 
partnership with Tube _ Invest- 
ments, Ltd.) control of British 
Aluminum, which has sales ap- 
proaching one hundred million 


Mitton E. Seliz 
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Rugged Competition Facing 
Nation’s Commercial Banks 


By L. A. JENNINGS* 
Deputy ComptroHer of the Currency, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
U. S. national banking official fears well-being of many 
thousands. of smail banks, and larger ones too, is threatened 
by existing banking tax situation in the competitive race to 
attract savings funds. This is but one of the competitive 
challenges confrenting commercial banks Mr. Jennings details 
in describing the various competitors and how they compete. 
He notes, for example, the shert-circuiting attractiveness of 
short-term Treasury issues to corporations and others; corpo- 
rate borrowings from their own pension and profit-sharing 
funds in which banks may act as trustees; impact of finance 
and personal loan companies who depend but in part on com- 
mercial banks; rise of credit unions, and savings and loan 
associations; services provided by mutual savings banks; 
competitive loans by life insurance companies; and the con- 
flicting results when banks at their own expense patriotically 
push U. S. savings bonds. This rendition, the author says, is 
not critical but merely a factual account of the existing 
“fierce” and “rugged” competition not least of which is 
inter-commercial banking competition. 

I am both honored and pleased 
to have the privilege of partici- 
pating in the program of your 
Association and to speak to you 
on the subject 
“Competition 
in Commer- 
cial Banking.” 

The theme 
of today’s ses- 
sion of your 
convention is 
the banker’s 
relationship to 


tures so as to guard the public 
from overcharges and abuses that 


monopoly or near monopoly. How- 
ever, regulation of these indus- 
tries goes even further than that. 
Utility rate structures are set at 
levels which will not only protect 
the public, but in addition, assure 
in a large measure that a fair 
margin of profit will accrue from 
their operations. 

At the same time some such 


industries are assured of. what 

governinent. might be called a captive clientele’ 

Commercial —those customers who reside or 
‘banks are 


r are established in the area served. 
Commercial banks, on the other 
hand, must operate and compete 
within closely regulated limita- 


carefully reg- 
ulated and 
closely super- 
vised by 49 (it 
will soon be 
50) State and three Federal bank 
supervisory agencies, yet they are 
highly competitive among them- 
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ceilings on loan interest rates 
estublished by the laws of the 
several States. These statutes and 
regulations previde no assurance 


could grow out of an unrestrained. 


tions on their activities and under: 


selves, with mutual savings banks 
and with all of the non-bank 
types of specialized financial in- 
stitutions. Because of the public 
policy factor, banking is not ac- 
corded the freedom that most 
other businesses and _ industries 
enjoy. Commercial banks, in 
meeting competition, must act 
within the framework of banking 
laws, usually restrictive in char- 
acter, and give careful thought to 
public policy considerations. 


Compares Utility Regulation 

The need for governmental reg- 
ulation frequently applies to those 
industries which held a monopoly 
on their particular type of busi- 


of profit. 

During the past four years, [ 
have had oecasion to beeome 
faniliar with the details of ap- 
proximately 400 proposed bank 
consolidations, 
absorptions. It was necessary to 
weigh the probable competitive 
effects of each proposed merger 
or similar transaction. When the 
basic facts suggested such action, 
the competitive aspects of the 
proposal were thoroughly ex- 
amined and considered. From time 
to time I have been impressed by 
the apparent lack of awareness on 
the part of individuals in. all 
walks of life, and including a few 
government officials, of the many 


mergers, and cash- 


ness or product in a given area. facets that comprise the competi- 
We think of the telephone com- tive life of a commercial bank. 
panies—free of local competition, It is not my purpose to discuss 
other utility companies which in- the reasons motivating, and the 
dividually serve large areas, and pros and cons of bank mergers. 
transportation companies which My only purpose is to review the 
operate exclusively over certain se wag ssc 2 Ran 
. — ati which are travelled by commer- 
Tees. Cem, reeniation 0 cial banks. Commercial bankers 
the activities of such companies is pyp elbows every day, often to 
essential im protecting the public the point of high friction, with 
interest. Regulation with respect Many or all of these same forces 
to. their activities is, of course, ©! Co™peulion. 


P N ing Critical. ‘ Vag 
concerned: largely with rate struc- Not Being Critical, Just Factual 





I wish to make it very plain 

*An address by Mr. Jennings before that it is not my purpose to be 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, ‘ . , . 

Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. Continued on page 20 
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Transportation in 1999 
Will Be Rationalized 


By E. G. PLOWMAN* 
Vice-President, Traffic, United States Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Plowman previews principal modes of transportation’s 
likely fate for the next forty years. To forestall government 


“nationalization” to solve our 


transportation imbalances, he 


recommends voluntary “rationalization” requiring planning on 
a national and industry-wide basis. Thus, undercutting the 
Socialist argument that only compulsory government approach 
can accomplish the necessary economic adjustment in the 
twilight zones between the various modes of transportation. 
Necessary steps are shown to include employment of expert 
researchers and, for example, a rational nation-wide railroad 
system to be operated by independent common carriers. The 
industrialist predicts government transportation will predomi- 
nate for local hauls, including commuting, and that “rationali- 
zation” will keep transportation in bands of efficient and 
profitable private enterprise in 1999. 


3eginning about 1850, orators 
and authors began to make rosy 
forecasts as to the dazzling future 
of modern mass transportation. 
Steam power 
was to be 
improved. 
New kinds of 
locomotive 
power would 
surely be 
invented. 
Railroad 
passenger 


trains and 
ocean _—itiners 
would travel 
at higher 


speed. Also, at 
about that 
time, the 
automobile 


E.G. Plowman 





*An address by Mr. Plowman before 
the Transportation Round-Up, University 
of Houston. 





and the airplane became subjects 
of serious but purely speculative 
thought. However, Jules Verne’s 
submarine that travelled under 
polar ice and his moon rocket 
that traversed outer space were 
laughed at. With these forecasts 
of about a century ago in mind it 
is my purpose to try to look for- 
ward about 40 yvears, to the end 
of the twentieth century, in 1999. 

When the forecasters who lived 
100 yvears ago, in the 1850s were 
taking their seemingly over-opti- 
mistic yet quite accurate look into 
the future otf power-propclled 
transportation, their task was less 
complex than is mine today. Then 
there was only cone major mode 
of power propelled transportation 
on land, the raiiroad. Paddle 
wheel vessels on inland rivers 
ind lakes were, for the most part, 
supplementary to the railroads 
rather than competitive. On the 
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ocean, the steamship was already 
dominant; it was to have no eco- 


rival until the airplane 
became commercially useful. 
Another important difference is 
that there was no positive control 
by government over transporta- 
tion. Government's relation to 
transportation a century ago was 
limited to some direct assistance, 
such as route surveys, road build- 
ing, snag removal in rivers, and 
purchase of railroad bonds; also 
to rather routine and unimportant 
mandates concerning maximum 
rates and minimum service con- 
toined in franchise laws: and fi- 
nally to occasional court cases. 
Another and important difference 
between 1950 and 1959 is that 
there was at that time no effec- 
tive or formidable resistance to 
economic progress, such as has 
developed in the United States. 
This growing resistance to prog- 
ress is a relatively new problem 
for American transportation. In- 
creasingly it tends to checkmate 
the efforts of inventive genius to 
cuuse obsolescence; it resists com- 
petitive efforts to shift customer's 
preference away from usable but 
partly worn-out facilities; and it 
retards or prevents the adoption 
of improved and more efficient 
york procedures. 


nomic 


Forty Years From Now 


In our look forward from 1959 
tc 1999 we must consider the 
rclatively new factors of multi- 


mode competitive transportation, 
of the promotional influence and 
the legally-required regulation by 
vovernment and of increasing 
resistance to the changes that are 
inherent in economic progress. 

In 1999, there will be nine kinds 
ot transportation to which, for 
convenience, we can apply the 
term “modes.” There will be rail- 
roads, carriers by highway, car- 
riers by pipeline. users of inland 
and coastwise navigation channels, 
air carriers, and carriers by cable- 
way or belt conveyor, all modern- 
ized and greatly improved as the 
result of technical developments. 
There will also be carriers which 
ewn and operate interchangeable 
equipment, such as the already 
familiar detachable truck bodies. 
In addition to these seven kinds of 
curriage-for-hire, there will be 
zovernment transportation activi- 
ties, and there will be the con- 
stantly-growing use of private 
transportation, both so distinctive 
in their economic impact as io 
justify classification as modes. 

My forecast is that no new and 
revolutionary inventions in the 
field of transportation will de- 
velop in the next 40 years. There 
no tenth or eleventh mode in 
sight, However, the changes that 
coun now be foreseen are, when 
viewed as a whole, almost a 
revolution in transportation. That 
1999 will not be like the present 
seems certain, even though no 
new device comparable in effect 
to the automobile of 1905 or the 
airplane of 1925 can now be fore- 
seen. 

The future of the numerous and 
important private enterprise rail- 
roads of the United States is the 
logical beginning for detailed 
analysis; partly because many 
seem to believe that they are ob- 
solete and can only survive as 
socialistic subsidized agencies of 
government. The first railroads, 
as built and operated before about 
1850, were short lines that supple- 
mented then existing water trans- 
portation, for example by provid- 
ing a by-pass around a waterfall 
or by linking an ocean port with 
an interior lake or river or 
industrial center. The concept of 
an inter-connected railroad sys- 
tem having uniform width of 
track and capable of interchange 


IS 


of loaded freight cars from any 
origin to any destination was a 


second stage in development 
cncouraged first by the military 
needs of the War Between the 


States, and later by the needs of 
the expanding geographical area 
the 


of nation and of the conse- 


Continued on page 24 
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Auto Production 
Business Failures 

The econemy is moving forward with considerable momentum, 
the Office of Business Economics reports in the June issue of the 
“Survey of Current Business,” monthly publication of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Most of the major indicators are pointing 
higher. Orders have spurted, and income, output, and empleyment 
ere ell registering substantial gains through the second quarter. 

A marked rise in employment was recorded in May, extending 
the strong spring advance. A large part of the recent gain occurred 
in manufacturing, particularly in the durable. goods industries. 
The strenginening demand for durable goods has resulted in a 
reduction in pockets of substantial unemployment thsa*t had per- 
sisted in some industrial centers. 

Business expansion is reflected in the growth ot consumer 
income snd purchasing. Personal income, at an annual rate of 
£376 billion, was 7% higher in May than a year ago wich recent 
gains flowing mainly from the risc in payrolls. 

Retail sales have been stimulated by this enlarged flow of 
income, nod by the increasing use of borrowed funds. Instalment 
purchasing is on the rise. Auto sales have undergone a sharp spurt 
which hes carried passenger car sales in the past two months 40% 
above the volume a year ago. 

Advance data indicate that May sales of all retail stores, sea- 
sonally adjusted, rose nearly 2% from April and 19% above May 
1958: Yhe April«May gain was very largely attributable to heavier 
buying of nondurables, as sales of all durable-goods stores held 
at the improved April rate. 

The recovery of industriel production, now about a vear old 
is continuing. The Federal Reserve index reached a high of 152 
in May, 7% above December 1958 and nearly ore-tifth over a 
year ago. 

A noteble feature in recent months has veen the accelerated 
output of durable goods. The steel industry has been producing a 
record tonnage since March in response to heavy demand for 
immediate consumption and for inventories. With the pickup in 
cemand, assemblies of new passenger cars and trucks have been 
pushed upward. 

Anotner development in the recent business picture has been 
the rise in inventories needed to meet the large increase in pro- 
duction, and to service the consumer more effectively. Although 
the recent monthly additions to inventories have been sizable, the 
“Survey” report stated that the current ratio of inventories to 
sales is generally on the favorabie side. The advance has no more 
than matched the rise in sales, leaving the inventory-sales ratio 
for manufacturing and trade as a whole at about 1.4, considerably 
below the ratio for the same period of 1957 and 1958. 

This conservative inventory posnion is general among major 
industry lines in both manufacturing and trade. Notwithstanding 
recent increases, the value of aggregate business inventories held 
is no larger than the total on hand a vear ago, whereas business 
sales have been about 15° higher. 

New construction remains active. Through May ot this year, 
werk put in place has been one-eighth above the corresponding 
period of 1958. Housing activity in April and May held even with 
the first quarter after allowance for the usual seasonal rise. Public 
construction has ben running well above a year ago. Most types 
of such construction, other than schools, have increased 


Nationwide Bank Clearings Down 2.8% Below 1958 Week 

Bank elearings this week will show a decrease corapared with 
a vear ago. Preliminary figures compiled by the “Chronicle” based 
upon telegraphic advices from the chief cities of the country, 
indicate that tor the week ended Saturday, June 27 clearings for 
all cities of the United States ‘or which it is possible to obtain 
weekly clearings will be 2.8% below those of the corresponding 
week last vear. Our preliminary totals stand at $25,228,691.543 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 




















ROAD BLOCKS AHEAD FOR THAT 
INFLATION HEDGE 


Quite dormant for some time in 
the legislative area, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission is now 
facing the need for making scme 
highly impor- 
tant decisions. 
Foremost 
among them 
involves the 
implementa- 
tionof the 
Variable An- 
nuity (which 
ties the pro- 
ceeds of an- 
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nuity policics 
issued by in- 
surance com- 
panies tothe 
fluctuations of 
common stoek. 
prices). With 
this device-having been ruled by 
the Supreme Court as subject to 
SEC supervision because it is 
deemed to be predominantly secu- 
rities rather than life insurance, 
it has now heen validated by the 
State of New Jersey through 
Governor Mevyner’s signature of 
the relevant bill. With the public’s 
enchantment with common stocks 
continuing unabated midst the 
market boom, inquiries about the 
new policy are already streaming 
into the Prudential, New Jersey’s 
large insurance company. This 
company, through the spokesman- 
ship of its President, Carrol 
Shanks, has been leading the fight 











co 


A. Wilfred May 


for adoption of the “variable” 
technique. 
But there are many questions 


which must be settled before the 
Variable Annuity instrument be- 
comes operative on a broad scope. 
The Prudential, along with other 
New Jersey insurance companies. 
must in the first instance compile 
forms anc a contract which are 
satisfactory to the State Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance. 
After the rules and regulations 
have been worked out and ap- 
proved in New Jersey, they must 
be taken to Washington for final 
disposition by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. It is esti- 
mated that completion of thcse 
preliminarics will take about a 
year. 
Questions Ahead 

_ It must be realized that there 
will be a vast number of difficult 
questions emerging during the 
establishment of the variable an- 
nuity as a fully-going institution. 








It will “ave to be determined 
whether a company domiciled in 
a state (as New Jersey) which 
has legitimized the sale of the 
variable annuity by life insurance 
companies as such, can thus oper- 
ate in another state in which the 
company is licensed to do busi- 
ness, but which has not made the 
new practice legal. We under- 
stand that companies selling by 
mail avoid some of the difficulties 
brought about by State supervi- 
sion, 


Insurance or Investment Fund? 


After the decision by the Su- 
preme Court a good many state 
commissioners took the view that 
they would not recognize the 
variable annuity as “insurance.” 
However, the Congress has re- 
cently passed a new tax law ap- 
plying to life insurance. In that 
act they accorded variable annui- 
ties the relatively favorable tax 
status of life insurance companies. 
In the light ef the legislation of 
this recognition to variable annui- 
ties by the Congress there seems 
to be more willingness on the 
part of the state commissions to 
reverse the position formerly 
held, and accord them the same 
recognition as part of the life 
insurance company business as 
the Congress has. Thus they will 
be accorded the same favorable 
tax position as is held by other 
forms of life insurance. But this 
arrangement can be upset by any 


commission ruling that the an- 
nuity is not life insurance. This 


is one of the problems with which 
the SEC is now wrestling. If the 
state commissions cannot agree 
with the SEC as to the procedure, 
special legislation by Congress 
may be required. 

In any event the variable an- 
nuity policyholder has an undis- 
puted tax advantage over the 
owner of mutual fund shares in 
that he is freed from taxation on 
capital gains, and thus also avoids 
abuses connected with the funds’ 
policies regarding them. 

Also requiring some SEC 
struggling is the question whether 
there shall be segregation of 
assets applying to the variable 
annuity contracts through estab- 
lishing a separate account from 
other policies in the same com- 
pany. The District of Columbia 


Commissioners have indicated op- 
position to this. Presumably in 
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the absence of physical segrega- 
tion there will be designation of 
the common stocks which are ap- 
plicable to the annuity contracts. 


The Background of Doubt 

These uncertainties in the im- 
plementation of the variable an- 
nuity technique should be seen 
against the entire background of 
the proposition. Some basic doubts 
about the proponents’ general as- 
Sumptiongs are in order. It is 
blandly assumed that common 
stock investment provides a hedge 
against rises in the cost of living; 
whereas in practice the hedge ef- 
fectiveness depends on the period 
selected. The annuitant buying 
a stake in stocks in 1937 would 
have waited nine years for them 
to get back up to their purchase 
price, while the cost of living was 
running away with a rise of 38%. 
Adjusted for the purchasing 
power of the dollar, the Dow- 
Jones Industrials did not reattain 
their 1937 level until 1953! Infla- 
tion definitely is not a one-way 
street! 


“Insurance” a Misnomer 

Furthermore it is not within the 
province of insurance to provide 
protection against inflation — or 
deflation — particularly with the 
risks switched to the policyholder, 
Commenting on this phase, the 
Supreme Court’s majority opinion 
said, “We conclude that the con- 
cept of ‘insurance’ involves some 
investment risk-taking on the 
part of the company ... The 
issuer of a variable annuity that 
has no element of a fixed return 
assumes no risk in the insurance 
sense ... There is no true under- 
writing of risks, the one earmark 
of insurance as it has been con- 
ceived in popular understanding 
and usage.” The goals of inflation- 
hedge and sharing in the coun- 


try’s growth, which are the 
principal arguments in favor of 


the variable feature, should be and 
are, served by some other medium, 
as the mutual fund. The insurance 
company should not be used as 
an investment medium. Moreover, 
the insutance company should not 
be used to add many millions 
more of our citizenry on to the 
inflation escalator. The companies 
together with their policyholders 
should battle against monetary 
depreciation at the source. Instead, 
they are exploiting it to make 
capital gains; and condemning 
saving as unsound, with common 
stocks the only sound investment. 


Companies Should Buy Commons 
At Their Own Risk 


If common stocks are resorted 
to at all in connection with these 
contracts, they should rather be 
acquired for the portfolios of the 
companies themselves, with them 
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taking the risks. Their dividend 
yield frequently permits amorti- 


zation sufficient to recoup their 
cost, thus minimizing the risk. 


Life insurance holding of common 
stocks now comprise but 2.4% of 
total assets. They exceed by only 
70% their holdings of preferreds, 
which have all to lose and little 
to gain (but offer tax advantages). 


Industry Poll 


Fortunately, it appears that the 
variable technique will be utilized 
sparingly (particularly during a 
future ending of the bull market). 
This is evidenced by the results of 
a recent questionnaire sent by 
President Frederic W. Ecker of 
the Metropolitan. .The following 
question was addressed to the 
Presidents of the 314. companies 
of the associations comprising 
98% of the assets of all United 
States companies: 

“Under present. conditions, do 
you believe that it would. be in 
the best interests of the life in- 
surance business for life insurance 
companies to sell individual vari- 
able annuities to the general 
public?” 

Of the 257 companies who re- 
plied, 210 or 81.7% answered 
“no”; 21 or 8.2% said they are 
undecided or have no opinion; 


. 


For the sertous 
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and only 
“yes.”’ 


Come a bear market, would the 
meager 10.1% of “veses’” be even 
further reduced? 


Faulkner, Dawkins & 
Sullivan Forming 


Faulkner, Dawkins & Sullivan 
will be formed as of July 9 with 
offices at 51 Broad Street, New 
York City. Partners in the new 
firm which will hold membership 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 


will be Dwight F. Faulkner, 
Richard B. Dawkins, Joseph F. 
Sullivan, who will acquire an 
Exchange membership, John C., 
Dawkins, general partners, and 
Elizabeth A. Newman and Mary 
L. Scranton, limited partners. 


Gale & Co. Opens 
WILMINGTON, Del.—Gale & 
Company has been formed with 
offices at 411 Shipley Road to 
engage in a_ securities business. 
Partners are Everett E. Gale and 
E. H. Gale. 


26 or 10.1% 


answered 
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The Implications of 
The Common Market 


By DR. WALTER HALLSTEIN* 


President of the European Economic Community 


importance of a home market. 


(“Common Market”) 


European economic leader explains in detail Common Market's 
connection with the broader Atlantic Community. 


Stresses 
Maintains fears of trade dis- 


crimination and tariff policies are unfounded. Dr. Hallstein 

concludes Common Market is here to stay as an impertant 

political force, and will play full part in driving ahead the 
world’s industrialized regions. 


An English statesman once de- 
elared that “many people prefer 
the existence of a problem which 
they cannot solve to an explana- 
tion of it 
which they 
pen nun oO 1 
understand.” 

I have been 
asked to say 
something 
about how the 
European 
Community, 
which is now 
a working 
reality on the 
eastern shore 
of the At- 
lantic, fits 
into that 
weoadader 
association which is the Atlantic 
community. I hope that my ex- 
planation will not be more con- 





Dr. Walter Hallstein 


fusing then the preblem I shall 
discuss. 
At the end of the war, we in 


Europe arose among the ruins of 
our cities and rubbed our eyes, 
like men awakened from a night- 
mare. But it had been no night- 


mare. It had been the tragic 
culmination of a story of greed 


and folly and lus’ .or power that 


had written finis to the old 
fragmented Europe. 
We were confronted not only 


with the change bit the necessity 
to build anew and to build better. 
With the generous help of your 

*An address by Professor Hallstein 
before the American Committee on 


United Europe, New York City, June 15, 
1959. 





great country, we achieved a 
recovery that astounded even 
ourselves. New cities arose on the 
ruins of the old. New prosperity 
appeared where the grim specter 
of poverty and famine had once 
held sway 


From Rehabilitation to 
Transformation 

In this year of grace of 1959, 
we can say with assurance that 
the process of recovery is ended, 
and that a new phase in Europe's 
history has begun. Today, we are 
no longer rehabilitating Europe; 
we are transforming Europe. Six 
nations—France, Germany, Italy, 


and the three Benelux countries 
are in the process of welding 


their economies into a single unit, 


and laying the foundation of a 
future federation oi states. 

We have embarked upon this 
great adventure for two inter- 
related reasons one economic 
and one political. I shall discuss 
each in turn. 

The Economic Phase 


The cconomic reason is obvious 
to anyone who has reflected upon 
the secret of American prosperity. 
As we Europeans look at yvour 
country, we naturally ask our- 
selves why our standard of living 
is still only half as high as yours. 
Are we less intelligent, do we 
work less hard, do we save less, 
have we less imagination than 
you? That—we tell ourselves—is 
not the answer. Your economy has 


reached its present heights in 
great part because you have 
created a huge home market 





We maintain active trading markets in: 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 
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Specialists in Canadian Securities as Principal for 
Brokers, Dealers and Financial Institutions 
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Grace Canadian Securities, Ine. 
Members: New York Security Dealers Association 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
' HAnover 2-0433 NY 1-4722 
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through and confirmed by 
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which has permitted you to make 
the fullest use of the techniques 
of specialization, automation, and 
mass production. We, on the other 
hand, with roughly the same 
number of people in our Com- 
munity as there are in the United 
States, have lived for centuries in 
an erea criss-crossed by national 
barriers that strangled trade and 
stifled output. 

The Common Market is tearing 
down those barriers. It will make 
available to our industries a 
domestic market of 165 million 
people, As national barriers fall, 
new competition is already spur- 
ring modernization, increasing 
productivity, and lowering pro- 
duction costs. 

The free movement of labor 
and capital is for the first time 
offering industry the chance _to 
develop in those regions with 
natural advantages for produc- 
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generation have come close to 
destroying the old world. 

It seems clear to us that in this 
endeavor we are not acting self- 
ishly. A family is not weakened, 
it is only benefited, if one of the 
members grows well and strong. 


So-Called Dangers 
And yet, I am sure, you have 


heard talk of the — so-called 
“dangers” of the Common Mar- 


ket. Our friends in Great Britain 
were until recently accusing us 
of “discrimination.’ True enough, 
we could not fully accept their 
project for a European Free Trade 
Area. But we are earnestly striv- 
ing for a workable arrangement 
of cooperation with our European 
neighbors. 
Meanwhile, our 
would suggest that their fears 
that the Common Market was 
turning into a protectionistic bloc 


experience 


tivity. were unfounded. According to 
preliminary figures, so far this 

‘ - ” Ian x < é ” . 
Common oy Investment year the imports of the Common 
Ban ; Market countries from their 11 
To enaple everyene in every OEEC neighbors, including Great 


part of the Community to share 
in this new prosperity, the Com- 
mon Market's Investment Bank is 
beginning to provide capital. Our 
Social Fund will give aid to those 
who need jit, and our Overseas 
Development Fund will extend a 
helping hand to the Community’s 
partners in Africa and elsewhere, 
We are creating a new economic 
frontier which, we believe, should 
generate the same dynamism, the 
same mopnility and opportunity, 
the same sense of hope and ad- 
venture as did your Western 
frontier throughout yvour history. 
And we are creating that frontier, 
paradoxically enough, by the 
aestruction of old national 
frontiers. 

So much for the economic aims 
behind the Common Market. Its 
political aims are perhaps of even 
greater iimportance. In a rapidly 
shrinking world, challenged not 
only by the threat of Communism, 
but also by the growing needs of 
underdeveloped regions, the single 
nations of Europe can no longer 
afford to remain divided. 

I am one of the many European 
admirers of that wise and witty 
man, Bob Hope. I remember that 
in one of his broadcasts: he was 
challenged, as a so-called “strong 
man” in a circus, to tear a deck 
of cards in half. He accepted the 
challenge, and the listeners heard 
his straining and gasping. Sud- 
denly there was a loud tearing 
sound. “Fine,’ said Mr. Hope, 
celightedly, “and now for the 
second card in the deck!” 

Without wishing to accuse Mr. 
Hope of plagiarism, I believe that 
a similar story is toid, in the 
ancient world, by Plutarch, But 
the lesson is as obvious now 
if was then. Together we 
strong; taken one by one, we 
weak. 


as 
are 
are 


Resources and Policies Pooled 

In combining for — strength 
through the European Community, 
we are pooling not only our eco- 
nomic resources but our govern- 
mental policies. Our policies in 
the fields of transportation, 
energy, agriculture and _ cartels 
—in other words, all of the im- 
portant aspects of economic policy 
—are being determined not with 
reference merely to the needs and 
importunities of individual small 


national states but in relation to 
the requirements of the Com- 
munity as a whole. This is a 


political change of the first order 
of magnitude. It must inevitably 
be followed by a_ progressively 
greater unification of our policies 
in a widening area of activities. 
In building a united Europe we 
do not seek to create a third force. 
For us, there is no such choice as 
between Communism and free- 
com. But wo do wish to build an 
economic and_ political whole 
which will be greater than the 
sum of its parts and which will 
eliminate forever the wars and 
conflicts that twice in a single 


Britain, have risen faster than 
Common Market exports to those 
countries. In other words, since 
the first steps were taken toward 


the Common Market, the trade 
positiin of our European neigh- 


bors has tended to become more, 
rather than less, favorable. 

You in the United States have 
shown great understanding of the 
Community, Ycu have welcome< 
and encouraged our efforts. You 
have grasped their implications 
not only for Europe but for the 
world. Yet, since i have been in 
your country I have been occa- 
sionally asked:.Will the Common 
Market be protectionistic? Will it 
not dislocate traditional patterns 
of trade? Will it not lead to worid 
economic crisis? Will it not bring 
about a new autarchy and a new 
currency crisis similar to the 
collar crisis of 1947? Will it noi 
be hamstrung by cartels and 
trusts, or aiternatively by state 
intervention, destroying the sys- 
tem of free competition in which 
we believe? 

These questions deserve = an 
honest reply. Let me try to tell 
you how the situation looks to us 


who have responsibility for the 
answers. 
Of course the Common Market 


is bound to have eecnomic effects 
outside its boundaries. But I re- 
peat now what we have said on 
many occasions end what is 
solemnly laid down in the Com- 
mon Market treaty signed by our 
six member states: the European 
Community is a liberal and out- 
ward looking community. 

We are not simply being ideal- 
istic in saying this: we have good 
material and selfish reasons for 
being liberal and outward look- 
ing. We depend to a huge extent 
upon trade with the rest of the 
world. Ten percent of our Gross 
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National Product goes into ex- 
ports. We are the world’s second 
largest exporters of manufactures, 
and we are already the world’s 
largest importers of raw materials 
that our economy so pressingly 
needs. 

In no industrial region of the 
world is it more obvious than in 
our Community that to export 
we must import and that to im- 
port we must export. We need te 
do both in order to live. 

What is more, as our standard 
of living rises, so our trade must 
increase. This is the compelling 
reason why we must work to ex- 
pand world trade by seeking to 
reduce trade barriers, by seeking 
to pursue a liberal policy our- 
selves. The European Community 
is a manufacturer and merchant, 
and al] merchants and manufac- 
turers need friends. 


Impact on United States 


What does this mean for the 
United States? Already, we are 
one of your largest trading part- 
ners. And, I may add, vou already 
sell us a good deal more than we 
sell you. In 1958 your exports 
to the Common Market countries 
tctaled some $2.8 billion, while 
our exports to you reached about 
$1.6 billion. Our imports from 
you made up 17.3% of our total 
imports, while your imports from 
us came to about 13% of your 
total imports. 

In the years after the war you 
made available to us about $14 
billion worth of loans and grants. 
And during that same period we 
spent nearly all our gold and dol- 
lar assets. But during recent times 
no such grants or loans have been 
necessary to maintain a high level 
of imports from America. Our 
ability to maintain this level 
without aid or the depletion of 
our resources is an eloquent index 
not only of our recovery but of 
the wisdom of your generous aid 
policy. 

You and we depend on each 
other’s trade. How will it be af- 
fected by the Common Market? 
This question has two aspects, one 
concerned with quotas and the 
other with tariffs. 

Of the two, quotas have cbvi< 
ously the greater effect upon 
trade. While a good salesman may 
be able to sell across a tariff, no 
one can sell if the door is closed 
in his face. 


Progress in Quota Elimination 
Quota restrictions on imports 
into Europe were the unhappy 


offspring of Europe’s dollar short- 
age. Over the past ten years, the 
Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation has made 
enormous progress in eliminating 
them. 

Last 
the 
the 


year, in preparation for 
first material step towards 


Common Market, the Com- 
Continued on page 43 








Among many specialties, Stroud maintains 
markets in GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS 


Here are a few examiples: 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Guaranteed Stocks: 
DIVIDEND 


Cleveland and Pittsburgh R.R. 7% $3.50 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh R.R. 4% $2 
Delaware R.R. Co. % $2 
Northern Central Rwy. Co. % 
Phila. and Trenton R.R.Co. 10% $10 
United N.J.R.R.and CanalCo. 10% $10 


Reading Company 
Guaranteed Stocks: 


DIVIDEND 

Del. and Bound Brook R.R. Co. 8% $2 

East Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 6% $3 

North Pennsylvania R.R.Co. 8% $4 
Phila., Gtn. and 

Norristown R.R. Co. 12% $6 








Average yields of better than 54% make these securities unusually 
attractive. Call our Rail Department for current quotations. 


STROUD 


& COMPANY, 


123 So. Broad St., Phila. 
120 Broadway, New York 5 - 


e ALLENTOWN 


PITTSBURGH 


INCORPORATED 


9+ PEnnypacker 5-7330 
W Orth 4-8400 
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Interest exempt, in the opinion of Bond Counsel to the District and of Bond Counsel to the Underwriters, under existing statutes, 
regulations and court decisions from Federal income taxes. 


$195,000,000 


Public Utility District No. 2 of Grant County, Washington 


Wanapum Hydro-Electric Revenue Bonds, Series of 1959 


Dated July 1, 1959 Due July 1, as shown below 


$181,350,000 4%% Bonds due July 1, 2009 
Price 100% 


$13,650,000 Serial Bonds 


Principal Interest Yield Principal Interest Yield 
Amount Due Rate or Price Amount Due Rate or Price 
$175,000 1967 4% += 3.80% $1,100,000 1974 414% 100 
550,000 1968 4 3.95 1,225,000 1975 414 4.30% 
625,000 1969 4 100 ; ) 
ps pA 1,375,000 1976 4% 4.35 
700,000 1970 4. 4.05 plete 
873,000 1972 4 415 1,650,000 1978 4.40 4.45 
975,000 1973 44% 4.20 1,800,000 1979 4.40 4.45 


e 
(Plus accrued interest from July 1, 1959) 


The Bonds are being issued by Public Utility District No. 2 of Grant County, Washington for the construction of its Wanapum Development on the 
Columbia River. The Wanapum Development will have a net peaking capability of about 815,000 kw. upon its expected completion by January 1, 1965. 


The District has entered into separate power contracts, expiring on October 31, 2009, with Pacific Power & Light Company, Portland General 
Electric Company, Puget Sound Power & Light Company, The Washington Water Power Company, Public Utility District No. 1 of Cowlitz 
County, Washington, Eugene Water and Electric Board of the City of Eugene, Oregon, and the Cities of Forest Grove, McMinnville and Milton- 
Freewater, Oregon, for the sale in the aggregate of approximately 98.2% of all power and energy from the Wanapum Development. Under these 
contracts each of the power purchasers is obligated to pay monthly, upon completion of the Wanapum Development, but solely out of the gross 
revenues of its light and power system, its proportionate share of all costs of the District resulting from the ownership and operation of the Wanapum 
Development. Such costs include operating expenses, debt service on the Bonds, certain payments for renewals and replacements, and an amount 
which, when added to such payments for renewals and replacements, equals 15°% of debt service. The District has a similar obligation with respect 
to the power and energy (presently 1.8%) which it retains for sale to its Electric System. 


s 
ce. CHIEF 
& JOSEPH 


DAM 
a GRAND} COULEE DAM 
SEATTLE 
fe WELLS DAM 


TACOMA ISLAND . ROCKY REACH DAM 








Bonds maturing after July 1, 1970 will be redeemable on not less than thirty days’ pub- 
lished notice (1) in whole at any time or in part on any interest date on and after 
January 1, 1970, at 104% of the principal amount thereof to and including July 1, 1976, 
and at declining prices thereafter, and (2) the Bonds due July 1, 2009 will also be re- 
deemable in part on any interest date on and after July 1, 1966 at the principal amount 
thereof from a sinking fund and certain excess moneys in the Reserve Account in the 


SPOKANE Bond Fund as described in the Official Statement; plus accrued interest in each case to 
e the redemption date. 























0} DAM —= @EPHRATA Principai and semi-annual interest, January 1 and July 1 of each year, will be payable 
at the option of the holder at The First National City Bank of New York, New York, 
OLYMPIA WANAPUM,DAM N. Y., at American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, or 
aie Og BEN FRANKLIN DAM at National Bank of Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, Washington. 
Cov, ; , 
PACIFIC 4 The Bonds are payable solely from the Bond Fund created by the Bond Resolution and 
OCEAN "S- @ EXISTING DAMS 


¥ the moneys pledged to such Fund and are not general obligations of the District. 


DALLES DAM (CJ UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


McNARY | p53) POSSIBLE FUTURE The Bonds will constitute, in the opinions of Messrs. Wood, King & Dawson, Bond 
BONNEVILLE DAM DAM PROJECTS Counsel to the District, and Messrs. Hawkins, Delafield & Wood, Bond Counsel to the 
Underwriters, valid and binding obligations of the District. The opinions of said Counsel, 
which will be furnished upon delivery, will also cover the validity of the power contracts. 


PORTLAND 





























Copies of the Circular, dated June 30, 1959, which contains further information, including the Official Statement of the District, may be cbtained 
from such of the undersigned as are registered dealers in this State. The undersigned are among the Underwriters. The Bonds are offered, 
subject to prior sale, when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to the approval of legality by Counsel as stated above. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. John Nuveen & Co. B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. Foster & Marshall 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Smith, Barney & Co. Lehman Brothers ” ae Forgan & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
A. C. Allyn and Company C. J. Devine & Co. Drexel & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. | Equitable Securities Corporation 
Lazard Freres & Co. = Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Salomon Bros. & Hutzler  White,Weld&Co. W. H. Morton & Co. 
Alex. Brown & Sons Bear, Stearns & Co. Blair & Co. Ira Haupt & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. F. S. Moseley & Co. Phelps, Fenn & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Reynolds & Co. Shields & Company F. S. Smithers & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 


R. S. Dickson & Company Estabrook & Co. First of Michigan Corporation Hallgarten & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis L. F. Rothschild & Co. Stifel, Nicolaus & Company Wood, Struthers & Co. 
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Dealer - Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


lt is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Burnham View — Monthly Investment letter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able in current Foreign Letter. 

Canadian Petroleum Situation—Report—Canadian Petroleum 
Association, 330 Ninth Avenue, S. W., Calgary, Alta., Canada. 

Capital Goods—Review—With particular reference to Clark 
Equipment, Combustion Engineering and Square D—Hirsch 
& Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Carrying on Business in Canada—Booklet designed to answer 
questions on setting up operations in Canada—Rovyal Bank of 
Canada, 360 St. James St., W., Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Chemical & Pharmaceutical Briefs—With comparative figures 
on operating results in the drug industry—Smith, Barney & 
Co., 20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Convertible Bonds—List of issues which appear interesting— 
Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are reports on Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, 
Mack Trucks and Capital Gains & Income From Tax Free 
Bonds. 

Japanese Stock Market — Study of changes in postwar years— 
In current issue of ‘““Nomura’s Investors Beacon’—-Nomura 
Securities Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also 
available is a review of the outlook for Plant and Equipment 
Expenditures in Japan for 1959 and brief analyses of 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Nippon Flour Mills Co., Iwaki 
Cement Co. and a survey of the Steel Industry, 

Japanese Stocks—Current Information — Yamaichi Securities 
Company of New York, Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. 

Merchandising Stocks — Survey with particular reference to 
Federated Department Stores, Marshall Field, May Depart- 
ment Stores, Aldens, Inc., and Montgomery Ward—Thomson 
& McKinnon, 2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Also available 
are reports on Continental Can and the Southern Company. 

New York City Banks—Comparative figures as of first quarter 
of the 14 New York City Clearing House Banks—M. A. Scha- 
piro & Co., Inc., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Non Ferrous Metals — Review—A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc., 1 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a report 
on Corn Products Co. 

—— re & Co., 30 Broad Street, New York 4, 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
vield and market performance over a 20-year period— 
National Qu°tation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New York 
4, N. Y. 

Pocket Guide for Today’s Investor—Current issue with selec- 
tions in various categories—Harris, Upham & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York'5, N. Y. 

St. Lawrence Seaway—Review of developments likely from 
opening of the seaway—Bank of Montreal, Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 

Your Guide to Business in Canada—TIncluding a survey of the 
major Canadian taxes affecting business or personal inter- 
ests in Canada—Bank of Montreal, Montreal, Que., Canada. 





Alco Oil & Chemical Corporation—Bulletin—De Witt Conklin 
Organization, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able are bulletins on Micromatic Hone Corporation and Tele- 
chrome Manufacturing Corp. 

Avon Products, Inc.—Memorandum—Woodcock, Hess, Moyer 
& Co., 123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.—Analysis—Schweickart & Co., 
29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Company—Report—Robert 








For financial institutions 


Recent New Issues: 
Hermes Electronics Co. 
Electronics Capital Corp. 
FXR, Inc. 
Poly Industries Inc. 
The Kratter Corporation 
Purepac Corporation 
Plastic Materials & Polymers, Inc. 


Bought Sold 


Prospectus on request 


Troster, Singer & Co. 


Members New York Security Deaiers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-2400 


Teletype NY 376; 377; 378 
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H. Huff & Co., 210 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. 

British Columbia Power Corporation, Ltd.—Analysis—McLeod, 
Young, Weir & Company, Ltd., 50 King Street, West, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company—Analysis—Ross, Knowles 
& Co., Ltd., 25 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 

Central Soya Company — Report—Milwaukee Company, 207 
East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Also available is 
a memorandum on Louis Allis Ce. 

Chain Belt Company — Data—-Montgomery, Scott & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same circular 
are data on Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company and Link Belt 
Company. 

Chemical Bank New York Trust Company—Review—tThe First 
Boston Corporation, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp.—Memorandum—J. A. Hogle & Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Ford Motor Co.—Memorandum—Dean Witter & Co., 45 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 

General Refractories Company—Brief analysis—Hornblower & 
Weeks, 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

General Time Corp.—Analysis—du Pont, Homsey & Company, 
31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

Great American Life Underwriters, Inc.—Analysis—Wm. H. 
Teetmeyer & Co., 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

Hanson Van Winkle Munning Company—Analysis—Stieglitz 
& Co., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Honeggers & Co.—Memorandum—Fusz-Schmeizle & Co., Boat- 
men’s Bank Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Indian Aluminium —— Review — Harkisondass, Lukhmidass, 5 
Hamam Street, Bombay, India. Also in the same circular 
are data on Hindustan Lever and Dunitop Rubber. 

Irving Trust Company—Bulletin—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Kimberly Clark Corp.—Memorandum—Robert W. Baird & Co.. 
110 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Also avail- 
able is a memorandum on Thomas Industries, Inc. 

May Department Stores—Memorandum—Francis I. du Pont 
& Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
are memoranda on Pacifie Lighting Corp. and United Gas 
Corp. 

Miami Window Corporatien—Report—Dayton Company, 7245 
Southwest 57th Avenue, South Miami 43, Fla. 

Mohawk Airlines Ine.—Memorandum—Eisele & King, Libaire, 
Stout & Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

New Jersey Zine Co.—Analysis—Bregman, Cummings & Co., 
74 Trinity Place, New York ¢, N. Y. Also available is a 
memorandum on R. H. Macy & Co. 

North American Aviation—Analysis—Newburger, Loeb & Co., 
15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Ogden Corporation—Analysis—Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co., 15 Bread Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
is a review of the Auto Parts Industry with particular refer- 
ence to Libbey Owens Ford Glass Company, Dana Corpora- 
tion, Kelsey Hayes Company, and the Budd Company. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.—Memorandum—J. R. Williston 
& Beane, 2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Owens Illinois Glass— Review in current market letter 
Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also in the same issue are data on American Enka and 
Giant Portland Cement. 

Pfaudler Permutit Inc.—Analysis—G. A. 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Pioneer Natural Gas Co.—Memorandum—Kidder, Peabody & 

Co., 17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Providence & Worcester—Memorendum—H. Hentz & Co., 72 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Reckwell Manufacturing Company—Analysis—Singer, Deane 
& Scribner, Union Trust Build'ng, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

St. Maurice Gas Incorporated—Anzelysis—Osler, Hammond & 
Nanton, Ltd., Nanton Building, Winnipeg. Man., Canada. 
San Diego Gas & Electric Company—Report—Shearson, Ham- 
mill & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Alse available 
is a report on Continental Oil, General Development, Stepan 

Chemical and Pabst Brewing. 

Scott & Williams—Card memorangqum—May & Gannon, In- 
corporated, 140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass, 

Smith Douglass—Bulletin—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New 
YOrk 5, B.. ¥, 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co.—Analysis—-Hill Richards & 
Co., 621 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Vulcan Materials Company—Analysis—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

West Coast Life — Data—Walter C. Gorey Co., Russ Building, 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 

White Sewing Machine — Analysis — 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Wilson & Co., Inc.—Analysis—Glore, Forgan & Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 




















Saxton & Co., Inc., 


Jesup & Lamont, 26 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








Aug. 9-21, 1959 (Charlottesville, 
Va.) 
School of Consumer Banking, 
University of Virginia. 

Aug. 14-15, 1959 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Basis Club summer outing at St. 
Clair Inn and Country Club, St. 
Clair, Mich. 

Aug. 19-20, 1959 (Des Moines, 

Iowa) 
Iowa Investment Bankers Field 
Day at the Waionda Country 
Club. 

Sept.17-18,1959 (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Municipal Bond Dealers Group 
of Cincinnati annual outing — 
cocktail and dinner party Thurs- 
day at Queen City Club; field 
day, Friday, Kenwood Country 
Club. 

Sept. 23-25, 1959 (Miiwaukee, 

Wis.) 
National Association of Bank 
Women 37th annual convention. 
Sept. 28-29, 1959 (Toronto, 
Canada) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
First Board of Governors meet- 
ing at the Royat York Hotel. 

Oct. 14-17, 1959 (Philadelphia, 

Pa.) 
Consumers Bankers Association 
39th annual convention at the 
Warwick Hotel. 

Oct. 22, 1959 (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Ohio Group of Investment 
Bankers Association annual fall 
meeting. 

Nov. 2-5 1959 (Boca Raton, Fla.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention of 
the Boca Raton Club. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 4, 1959 (Bal Harbour, 

Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at the 
Americana H6tel. 


April 6-7-8, 1960 (Dallas, Tex.) 
Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association of America 
25th annual meeting at the 
Sheraton Dallas. 


Creek Mer. of Mun. 
Dept. for Allyn Go. 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Robert L. 
Creek, Vice-President of A. C. 
Allyn and Company, Incorporated, 
122 Svuth La Salle Street. has 
been appointed Manager oi the 
Municipal Department located in 
Chicago. Walter C, Lyklema, Vice- 
President of the firm, will con- 
tinue in an advisory capacity. 


Prescott Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FInanciat CeRonicie) 
CLEVELAND, Ohic — Bernard 
L. Porter is now with Prescott & 
Co., National City Bank Building, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges 


Joins Vercoe Staff 
(Special to Tae Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—William Y. 
Meade has joined the staff of 





We are pleased to announce the removal 


of our offices, effective June 29, 1959, to 


79 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


New telephone number: Digby 4-1717 


Reilly, Hoffman & Co., Jue. 














Vercoe & Co., Huntington Bank 
Building, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange 





Professional 
Engineer, Ph.D. 


Desires entrance into investment field 
in advisory or research capacity. Ex- 
perience: top level industrial consult- 
ant, college teaching, and research. 
Most recent work in steel fabrication, 
rebar, and building materials. Age 
42. Present earnings $12 to $15,000. 
Resume on request. 
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For the Land’s Sake 


By DR. IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Enterprise Economist and Author of “(How to Get Rich Buying Stocks.” 


Containing a diverse, but by no means complete, list of com- 
panies which include among their assets sizable landholdings. 


Land has been man’s oldest and, 
probably, favorite long-term in- 
vestment. They’re still making 
people but they've stopped mak- 
ing jand! Thus 
it is that, par- 
ticularly in 
Sf 2 i: Fr 
highly indus- 
trialized coun- 
tries we have 
been in an al- 
most continu- 
ous land boor 
for the past 
300 years. The 
impact oz 
seething pop- 
ulations, the 
ever expanc- 
ing demanc 
for raw mate- 
rials—forest, mineral and agricul- 
tural—and rising standards of liv- 
ing have all made real estate at- 
tractive to the well-heeled, and 
yearned for by everyone from 
peasant to p_utocrat. 

But there have been obstacles. 
Purchase of land requires capital, 
and investment (in the case of 

“raw acreage) often for many years 
without income or marketability, 
and accompanied by a steady tax 
bite. So in the United States, real 
estate investment for the average 
‘man has for the most part been 
confined to ownership of his own 


Ira U. Cobleigh 


home; and the great swaths of 
open land have been held by 
either the government, wealthy 


re 


individuais or family holding 
companies, and those corporations 
that, in the course of their busi- 
ness, came to acquire sizable acre- 
ages. 

While the average man with 
some investiple funds would like 
to own real estate, for the most 
part he is inclined toward income 
producers such as two family 
homes, smalier multiple dwellings, 
or perhaps a small business prop- 
erty. Recentiv, however, due to 
exciting rises in acreage prices for 
raw land, especially in Florida, 
Arizona, and many sections sub- 
urban to substantial cities, our 
average investor has been casting 
an avid eye towards acreage for 
major capitai gains, to salt away 
profits made elsewhere, and as a 
most effective hedge against in- 
flation. But investment in land is 
not simple. One must learn values 


and trends in a given locality. 
There are sroker’s fees, title 
searches, deeds and titles, taxes 


and assessments: and a whole lot 
of legal details. And, since land 
values are not quoted daily on 
any exchange, the buyer is unsure 
about prices, He may pay too 
dearly and require a decade to 
bail out—and lack a ready market 
for his holding meanwhile. 
Recently however, an increasing 
number of sophisticated investors 
has become aware of many inter- 
esting opportunities to own land, 
through purchase of marketable 
securities, without any of the 
routine details of ownership and 
management. They have’ been 
buying shares of companies with 
valuable rea! estate holdings. 


Because this trend toward 
equities which accent raw land, 
we're going to describe briefly 
some of those issues that have 
been attracting a lively market 
following. 

Perhaps the best known land 


stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change is Texas Pacific Land 
Trust, Early :nvestors in this issue 
racked up zabulous gains but 
there’s plenty of life in this equity 
left. There are outstanding 1,299,- 
000 shares (technically, sub-share 
certificates) representing fee own- 
ership of surface rights to 1,729.- 


051 acres in 28 counties in West 
Texas. Income is derived from 





grazing rentals, easements over 
the properties, land sales and oil 
and gas royalties interests in ap- 
proximately 472,000 acres. Texas 
Pacitic Land, selling at 25 (paying 
30c) sets a value of roughly $16 
an acre on a land spread larger 
than the State of Delaware. The 
Trust sold 5,261 acres in 1958 at 


an average price of $85.69 per 
acre. 


New Mexico and Arizona Land 
Co. has 1,000,000 shares listed on 
American Stock Exchange selling 
at 20. This company owns several 
hundred thousand acres of land in 
New Mexico and Arizona. 


Kern County Land owns 1,800,- 
000 acres of land for the most part 
in California, New Mexico and 
Arizona. This works out to almost 
half an acre per share on the 3,- 
978,000 shares outstanding now 
selling at 53. Indicated dividend 
is $2.25. Principal income used to 
be from grazing but now it’s 90% 
from oil and natural gas. Certain 
parts of the land is in line for de- 
velopment along residential and 
commercial lines. 

Arvida Corporation, a newcom- 
er, was formed to provide corpo- 
rate ownership of some 100,000 
acres of Florida land (Dade, Palm 
Beach and Broward Counties) 
plus seven hotels and the plush 
Boca Raton Hotel and Club. These 
properties had been assembled by 
Mr. Arthur Vining Davis. More 
recently, a 2,000 acre tract was ac- 
quired in Sarasota, Florida. Plans 
are afoot for subdividing, business 
development and home building 
on sizable sections. Common stock 
of Arvida was offered publicly in 
December, 1958 at $11 a share. It 


now sells at around $20 over the 
counter. 


A very volatile market perform- 
er, also with Florida landholdings, 
is General Development Corp. 
Here the attraction is not so much 
a vast land holding as aggressive 
land sales ($10 down and $10 a 
month) and the building and sale 
of hundreds of homes in new com- 
munities at Port Charlotte and 
Sebastian. General Development 
Common has ranged this year be- 
tween 17!2 and 235s. If you like 
Florida land development com- 
panies, there are a number of new 
ones whose shares have been pub- 
licly offered in recent months. 
Next to electronics, land company 
underwritings seem now to be the 
most fashionable. These issues are 
based importantly on the assump- 
tion that Florida land prices 
(which have already had quite a 
move) will continue to rise. 
and 


Lumber, paper companies 
usually have large reserves of 
timber land. For example, St. 


Regis Paper Company owns about 
3,300,000 acres of forest land in 
the U. S. and over 2 million acres 
in Canada. Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. is probably the largest tim- 
berland holder with a total of 7,- 
700,000 acres in the States of 
Washington and Oregon, At $200 
an acre this would be worth over 
$112 billion. 

Land holdings among certain 
railroads are impressive. For in- 
stance Atlantic Coast Line Com- 
mon, a fine rail equity in its own 
right at around $58 paying $2, is 
embellished by company owner- 
ship of 244,000 acres of “sun- 
drenched” Florida acres capable 
of highly profitable development 
in the years ahead. 

Northern Pacific owns 2,244,196 
acres of land plus mineral rights 
in 6,000,000 more. Union Pacific 
owns the mineral rights on over 
7 million acres in Colorado, Wy- 
oming and Utah. 

Now of course there’s a wide 
difference in the market values of 
these assorted acreages. In gen- 
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eral, timberland which was worth 
only a few dollars an acre 10 years 
ago is worth from $50 up today. 
Equally, certain raw lands well 
located in Florida are worth sev- 
era] thousand dollars an acre, 
while others assaying high in 
mangrove, marsh and water moc- 
casin are not worth $50 an acre. 


There can be no doubt, however, 
that especially in the cases of the 
strictly land companies such as 
Texas Pacific, there is a very 
bright future for patient share- 
holders, based on the rising de- 
mand for, and the limited supply 
of, dry land reasonably close to 
civilization and in the wake of 
burgeoning urban, suburban and 
industrial development. 


Gol. W. 0. Elzay With 
S. D. Lunt & Go. 


S. D. Lunt & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
announced that Col. William O. 
Elzay, U.S.A.F. (reserve) is now 
associated with the firm’s New 
York office, 2 Wall Street, as a 
financial consultant to institutions 
and corporations. He was former- 
ly trust officer of The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. S. D. Lunt & Co., 
with its headquarters in Buffalo, 
N. Y., also maintains offices in 
Rochester and Norwich, N. Y. 


Walter Wright Joins 
Rand & Co. in N. Y. 


Walter H. Wright is now asso- 
ciated with Rand & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City, dealers in 
municipal and corporate securities, 
a an institutional representative. 
He was formerly in the Bond De- 
partment of Bankers Trust Co. 


Johnson Estate Planning 

MANHASSET, N. Y. — Johnson 
Estate Planning Corp. is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 2 Park Avenue. 


First Utah Corp. 
In Salt Lake City 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—First 
Utah Corporation has been formed 
with offices at 160 South Main 
Street to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are J. Alma 
Burrows, President; Robert H. 
Burton, Executive Vice-President; 
James E. Fenton, Vice-President 
and Secretary; Calvin P. Gaddis, 
and Nicholas G. Smith, Jr., Vice- 
Presidents; and Smith W. Monson, 
Treasurer. 


Francis I. duPont Opens 
Office in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — Francis 
I. duPont & Co., is opening an of- 
fice in Providence at 213 Howard 
Building, 10 Dorrance Street. This 
will be the firm’s seventy-third 
office. 


Ralph S. Anthony will be Man- 
ager. Mr. Anthony has been ac- 
tive in the investment business in 
Rhode Island since 1920. 


J. W. Sparks to Admit 
Leahy to Partnership 


J. W. Sparks & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, on 
July 9th will admit Richard T. 
Leahy to partnership in the firm. 


Reilly, Hoffman Go. 
In New Quarters 


Reilly, Hoffman & Co., Inc. an- 
nounce the removal of their of- 
fices to 79 Wall Street, New York 
City. The firm’s new telephone is 
Digby 4-1717. 
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The Security 
I Like Best 


anrually, a 112,000-ton yearly 
aluminum fabricating capacity, a 
wide variety of production and 
raw material interests in Canada, 
Norway, French West Africa and 
the United Kingdom; and access to 
a number of markets. outside the 
United States, particularly in 
Western Europe. It is now the 
only United States Company with 
a participation in the European 
common market. There are strong 
growth potentials in the British 
Company, and Reynolds stock- 
holders eventually should profit. 

The consensus of opinion in the 
industry is that the price of alum- 
inum. will be raised sometime in 
July or August, perhaps as much 
as $0.02 or $0.03 a pound. 

U. S. Foil (6742) holds absolute 
control of Reynolds Metals (103) 
and there is almost one share of 
Reynolds for each share of U. S. 
Foil (U. S. Foil states that they 
own .95074 share of Reynolds for 
each share of Foil). One can, 
therefore, acquire Reynolds at a 
discount of approximately 33% 
through the purchase of U. S. Foil. 
It is the considered opinion of the 
writer that the discount, if any, in 
a case of this sort, should be 
minor. Certainly a discount of 
33% is illogical and completely 
unjustified. There is currently 
pending in the Court of Chancery 
in Wilmington, Del. a suit to 
force U. S. Foil to liquidate and 
distribute its Reynolds stock. U. S. 
can effectuate a tax free merger 
with Reynolds at any time, giv- 
ing each holder of Foil approxi- 
mately one full share of Reynolds. 

U. S. Foil is, in my opinion, the 
outstanding stock for both near- 
and long-term appreciation. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation to buy 
any of these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$10,000,000 


MONTECATINI 


(Montecatini Societa Generale per Industria Mineraria e Chimica Anonima) 


(incorporated under the laws of Italy) 


512% Sinking Fund Dollar Debentures 


Due June L5, 1979 


With Warrants to Purchase 1,030,000 Capital Shares 


Offered only in Units, each consisting of a Debenture in the prineipal 
l} amount of $1,000 and a Warrant to purchase 103 capital shares (par 
value 1,000 lire each) of Montecatini, as described in the Prospectus. 





Price $1,000 Per Unit 


plus accrued interest on the Debentures from June 15, 1959 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from such oj the several under- 
writers. including the undersigned, as are registered dealers in this state. 


Lehman Brothers 


Kuhn, Loeb & Go. 
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A More Realistic Picture 
Of Atomic Energy's Outlook 


By E. V. MURPHREE* 
President, Esso Research and Engineering Wompany 


Retiring Permanent Chairman 


of World Petroleum Congress 


Esso oil research-scientist sums up the more realistic position 
said to have evolved in the past few years as to atomic energy s 
competitiveness with conventional fuel, here and in Europe, 
as a source of electric power and for other peacetime uses. 
The latter deal with use of atomic explosions to recover oil and 
other minerals, increased use of radioisotopes in research, and 
such possible commercial chemical radiation reactions as 
polymerized materials and formation of graft polymers. 


During the last two or three 
years a more realistic picture has 
emerged on the competitive posi- 
tion of atomic energy as a source 
of electric 
power com- 
pared with 
fossil fuels. 
The invest- 
ment ina 
power plant 
based on nu- 
clear energy 
at the present 
time appears 
to be about 
twice that for 
a plant of the 
same electri- 
eal capacity 
based on use 
of convenh- 
tional fuels. For the United States, 
where there is a relative abun- 
dance of fossil fuels at moderate 
prices, the estimated cost of elec- 
tric power in a large plant based 
on nuclear reactions is at present 
about 1 cent per kwh. compared 
to an average cost with conven- 
tional! fuels of 0.7 cents per kwh. 
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In Europe, where the costs of 
conventional fuels are basicaly 
higher, nuclear energy is more 


competitive. 

The types of reactors 1eceiving 
most attention in the United States 
today are the pressurized water 
reactor, the boiling water reactor, 
the organic-cooled reactor, and 
fas-cooled reactors. All of these 
different reactor types have a po- 
tential for marked improvement 
which should lead to reduced in- 
vestment and Operating costs. For 
the United States no one of these 
tpes of reactors seems markedly 
gs perior to the others. In Eng- 
Jend, and to a certain extent in 
Europe, most attention has been 
g¢ ven to gas-cooled reactors. 


Two Revised Objectives 

"the policy of tne United States 
om nuclear reactors for electric 
power has recently been revised, 
znd two of the revised objectives 
are as follows: 

(1) To produce electric power 
from nuclear sources that will be 
economically competitive with 
conventional fuels in Europe 


oe 





“Formal remarks made by Mr. Murph- 
ree at a press interview on the opening 
diy of the Fifth World Petroleum Con- 
gr°css, New York City, June 1, 1959. 


within period of less than 10 
years. 

(2) To produce electric power 
from nuclear sources in the 
United States that will be com- 
petitive with conventional fuels 
in the higher cost areas within 10 
yvears. 

Nuclear energy looks very at- 
tractive for propulsion of mili- 
tary vessels, both submarines and 
surface vessels, buv does not ap- 
pear attractive at the present time 
foy propulsion of civilian equip- 
ment of any type. 


a 


For fission energy based on 
uranium or thorium to furnish a 
substantial portion of the total 


energy requirements of the world 


will involve the development of 
breeding reactors that can pro- 
duce fissionable material from 


U-238 and thorium. Progress is 
being made on breeding reactors 
but this work is going forward at 
a less rapid pace than the de- 
velopment of power reactors, This 
seems logical because breeding 
can come after the first stage of 


use of power reactors on a sub- 
stantial scale. 
Peacetime Explosive Uses 


Prospects for using atomic ex- 
plosives for peaceful uses is a 
recent development and certainly 
a very exciting one. Where sub- 
stantial amounts of earth must be 
moved, such as in the creation of 
canals or harbors, the cost of 
atomic explosives can be far less 
than the cost of conventional 
explosives to do the same job. 
Atomic explosives are also rela- 
tively compact end can be put 
cown reasonably sized holes in 
the earth to considerable depths 
ard have interest because of this 
as a means of reccvering useful 
oil from oi] shale and tar sands. 
For both these cases present 
thinking involves setting off an 
atomic explosive somewhat below 
the bottom of the oil shale or tar 
sand bed to be worked. This ex- 
plosion would create a cavity into 
which substantial amounts of oil 
shale or tar sand would fall due 
to the roof caving in. The oil 
shale or tar sand would then be 
contained in the form of chunks 
in the cavity and could be worked 
on to recover oil by a number of 
methods, such as underground re- 
torting and the like. Another in- 
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teresting possibility is to store up 
energy from an etomic explosive 
at a sufficient depth in the earth 
to contain the explosive, possibly 
carrying out the explosion § in 
salt beds or domes. If sufficiently 
large atomic explosives are used, 
the heat liberated from these ex- 
plosives would represent a very 
low cost. It is pictured that water 
could be piped down to the heat 
source created io this way and 
steam brought to the surface to 
produce electric power. 


Supply of Radicisotopes 

Perhaps the most’ valuable 
peacetime contribution from 
atomic energy today is the crea- 
tion of an abundant supply of a 
number of types of radioisotopes, 
These radioisotopes are being 
widely used in research in many 
fields, such as biology, medicine, 
agriculture, and ky many indus- 
tries. It has been estimated that 
the savings made available 
through the use of these radio- 
isotopes have been very large, and 
this is certainly the case. More 
important perhaps than the sav- 
ings themselves, however, is the 
fact that radioisotepes enable in- 
formation to be obtained that 
probably could ii many cases not 
be obtained in other ways. The 
structure of very complicated 
organic compouras has_ been 
clarified through the use. of 
radioisotopes, and in_ industry 
radioisotopes are being widely 
used to investigate types of flows 
or degree of mixing in industrial 
equipment. In oil production, 
radioisotopes, particularly tritium, 
have been used to trace the flow 
of gases used to repressure oil 
fields. Radioisotopes have also 
been very helpful in developing 
simplified methods of analysis for 
many materials. 


Polymerized and Depolymerized 
Reactions 

Radiation of all types is capabie 
of inducing chemical reactions. 
Atomic reactors are a very fertile 
source of direct radiation and also 
for the creation of radioactive 
materials. Many materials can be 
polymarized by radiation and 
also, under proper conditions, 
depolymerized. Raciation can pro- 
duce cracking reactions and holds 
the promise of prcemoting many 
reactions that otherwise may not 
be possible. So far, however, no 
commercial operation that uses 
radiation for promotion of chem- 
ical reactions has been announced. 
One of the most promising future 
fields is the formation of grait 
polymers where one type of 
polymer is joined with another 
ihrough the reacticn of radiation. 
While no commercial application 
so fer has been announced for the 
use of radiation in this field, 
many new types of chemical re- 
ections have been’ discovered 
through the use of radiation and 
then it has later been demon- 
strated they can be produced in 
other ways. Extersive work has 
been carried out on the use of 
radiation for sterilization of foods. 


Summary 

Certainly looking 
future, nuclear 
the source of 1 
supplv of energy which will be 
available when ii needed. 
Atomic exvlosives offer the prom- 


toward the 
reactions offer 
very abundant 


is 


ise of economical means of re- 
covering oil from deep deposits 
of oil shale and tar sands and 


should have wide application for 
recovering other minerals. The 
use of radioisotopes in researcn 
will undoubtedl: continue to 
grow, and much new knowledge 
will be obtained trom their use. 
With time important applications 
involving the use of radiation for 
promoting chemical reactions can 
be expected, 


New Quail Office 
OTTUMWA, Iowa—Quail & Co.. 
Inc. has opened a’ branch offices 
in the Hote! Ottumwa under the 

cirection of Harold V. Baizer. 
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The Port Authorities of New 
York, Norfolk, Baltimore and New 
Orleans are contemplating with 
high glee the trouble the St. Law- 
rence Seaway 
is having with 
its official 
B20, @. iF tte, 
Queen Eliza- 
beth’s royal 
yacht, the Bri- 
tannia, was 
supposed to 
take her from 
Montreal to 
Massena, N.Y.., 
and instead 
became be- 
fogged. She 
had to get to 
Massena in 
other ways. 

Fron Massena, 
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it was supposed 
to make its way on to Windsor, 
Ont., just across the river ‘rom 
Detroit where she was to board it 
again for a triumphal entry into 
Chicago on July 6- In view of the 
difficulties it is having, there is 
some doubt as to whether it will 
ever be able to make the trip. 
Aside from the fog conditions. 
vessels are finding the Seaway too 
narrow and are bumping the sides. 
The Britannia has bumped them 


three times. Painters are kept 
busy painting over the scars. 
At one time last week there 


were 50 ships blocked in the Sea- 
way waiting for passage, as one 
skipper complained at cost of 
$1,200 a day. 

The Welland Canal is the road- 
block. It simply does not have the 
capacity to handle as many ves- 
sels as are seeking to go through 
or as many, it might be added, as 
will make the Seaway pay for it- 
self in tolls. Already there is agi- 


a 


tation for enlarging the canal 
Which is Canadian owned. Ordi- 


narily it takes a vessel eight hours 
to negotiate the canal. It is taking 
aS many as 24 hours. 


_ All the kinks will finally be 
ironed out presumably, but they 
threw cold water on the pomp 


end ceremcny of the official open- 
ing. Presicent Eisenhower, Vice- 
President Nixon and a party of 
24 or so Senators and Convress- 
men went from Washington to the 


opening. President Eisenhower 
went only as far as Montreal. 


leaving it to Vice-President Nixon 
to do the honors at Massena, N. Y. 

If the yacht Britannia ever gets 
there, Queen Elizabeth and her 
consort, Prince Philip will board 
it to travel overnight into Chicago 
where a red carpet welcome is 
planned. Thirty years ago there 
used to be a Mavor of Chicago 
William Hale Thompson, who 
campaigned on the issue that if 
the Queen’s grandfather, King 
George V ever came to Chicago. 
he would “kick him in the snoot.”’ 

But time has healed many preju- 
dices. The English have bled and 
died with us in two wars now, 
which is enough to erase any anti- 
British feeling. 

For another thing, thoueh. her 
Visit is being taken as symbolizing 
the tremendous economic vrowth 
that is to come to Chicago and the 
entire Mid-West. Millions have 
been spent on new port facilities. 
An entire new port has been made 
at Calumet City, a Chicago sub- 
urb. Both Bethlehem Steel and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube are 
pianning plants just outside of 
Chicago in Indiana, and through- 
out the Great Lakes basin other 
titans of industry, Inland, Repub- 
lic and Great Lakes Steel are exe- 
cuting major expansion plans. 

Some Chicagoans say that with- 
in a decade the metropolitan area 
Will gain 3.5 million people—halt 
the present population—as a result 
oi-the Seaway. 


From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 











Other efiects are being felt al- 
ready. Manufacturers have de- 
lightfully discovered they can save 
up to 50% on certain shipments 
to Europe via the Seaway. Mid- 
western consumers, too, will pay 
much less for imported products 
such as German toys (which can 
be shipped for 24 cents less) and 
Rotterdam wines (for 38% less). 

Such effects are being felt all 
the way from Buffalo to Denver. 
The Seaway will grow as traffic 
increases. 

But it won't grow if it gets the 
reputation of holding up vessels 
24 to 30 hours before tney can get 
through the Welland Canal. A 
primary purpose of the Seaway 
was to haul iron ore down from 
Labrador to the plants around 
Cleveland. But the Seaway has 
been so crowded that there hasn’t 
been much room for any ore boats. 
Construction of the Seaway was a 
long time controversy in this 
country, with the opponents fight- 
ing every inch of the way. Two 
things they said were true: that 
the cost would be heavily in- 
creased which is true and the ca- 
pacity of the Welland Canal would 
be a bottleneck. 


N. Y. Municipal Forum 
Elects Callaway Pres. 


David H. Callaway, Jr., Senior 
Vice-President of First of Mich- 
igan Corporation, was elected 
President of The Municipal Forum 
of New York 
at the annual 
meetin g. 
He will serve 
during the 
1959-60 fiscal 
year. Mr. 
Callaway 
succeeds 
William E. 
Bachert, 
Asks tant 
Vice-Presi- 
dent of The 
Bank of New 
York. 

Eugene A. 
Mintkeski, 
Treasurer of The Port of New 
York Authority, was elected Viece- 
President; Leonard S. Allen, 
Assistant Vice-President of 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
Secretary; and Richard Chap- 
delaine oi J. J. Kenny Company, 
Treasurer. John C. Fitterer of 
Wertheim & Co., and Duncan C. 
Cray, Vice-President of B. J. Van 
Ingen & Co., Inc., were elected 
governors to the Forum to serve 
for three-year terms. 

The Foium is coinposed of those 
interested in various facets of 
municipal finance 


B. J. Van Ingen Go. 
Names Three V.-Ps. 


B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., 40 
Wall St.,. New York City, under- 
writers and distributors of state, 
general market and public reve- 
nue municipal bonds, announced 
the election of Edmund G. Ander- 
son, David T. Guernsey and Albert 
F. Haibaeck as Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Anderson joined. Van Ingen 
in 1939 and was placed in charge 
of its Boston office in 1958. Mr 
Guernsey came to Van Ingen in 
1958 from The First Boston Cor- 
poration where he was manage! 
of the General Market Syndicate 
Department from 1949 to 1956. Mi 
Haiback joined Van Ingen in 1949 
and is now associated with its 
Buying Department. 
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What We Stand to Lose 
Unless We Support Science 


By LT. GEN. JAMES M. GAVIN (Ret.)* 


Executive Vice-President and Director 
Arthur D. Little, Boston, Mass. 


Not entirely unaware by first hand experience how science can 


be deprecated and/or wasted, 


Gen. Gavin scans our entire 


science effort in a blunt, balance sheet appraisal and comes 
up with an alarming, precursive net. Dismayed by our myopic 
response to Russia’s all-out offensive threat to us, the Boston 
science-consultant pleads for a national policy supporting all 


areas of research and development. 


He places great stress on 


basic research as the cornerstone of our technical prowess in 
citing the many economic gains and material products obtained 


from science; compares USSR with us, point-by-point; 


and 


answers those who claim we cannot afford such a science pro- 


gram by pointing out “we must be able to afford it! 


it is our 


The background for my remarks 
is war. As I have said many times 
to other groups, we are in the 
midst of war now, and no cold 
war, either 
but a very hoi 
economic 
competition. 
Khrushchev, 
as you know, 
has declared 
war on us in 
the realm of 
trade, and we 
have been 
feeling the ef- 
fects of the 
Soviet eco- 
nomic offen- 
sive for almost 
a year now. 
Today, Rus- 
; ~ benzene is being imported, at 

a price which undercuts domestic 
sellers by four cents a gallon. In 
the world markets the Russians 
have undercut the prices of alu- 
minum, wood-pulp and other 
products, and recently we have 
seen what they can do in the mass 
manufacture of instruments—I am 
thinking of the very high quality 

and cheap Soviet teaching instru- 
‘ merts imported for use in our 
science classes. 

With the flexibility of its eco- 
nomic machine, and by exploiting 
its people, the Soviet Union can 
issue its challenge to us in any 
market. If we are to survive, our 
nation must capitalize on all its 
economic assets in this battle of 
rubles and dollars, of raw materi- 
als and factories, of laboratories, 
and — most important — intellect. 
Science and technology are the 
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main instruments of survival 
today. 
The Soviets have understood 


this, and-they would present liitle 
‘ threat to us now if it were not 
for their massive recruitment of 
scientific and technical forces. In 
a relatively few years they have 
attained an industrial stature 
which allows them to challenge 
us. Khrushchev has challenged us 
to trade —and this is no empty 
challenge—since their central eco- 
nomic control and low standard of 
living will allow them to under- 
sell us in specific areas ot their 
choice. Yet trade we must, for our 
own good in the long run, and for 
the ultimate good of people all 
over the world. There is a positive 
aspect to this competition between 





industrial giants. We are com- 
peting to supply good products 
eheaply. We are bringing new 


materials, new methods of manu- 
facture into being. Science is en- 
riching the world, and the com- 
petition of the Soviet Union and 
United States can be also a war 
against poverty and disease. 


A Real War Nonetheless 


Certainly, it is a new kind of 
war, one which seems disguised 


in the mask of uneasy peace. None- 
theless, it is real war, and a state 
we must live in for some time to 
come. Because there is no drama 
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36th Annual Meeting of the American 
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of military battle, many people 
do not recognize this war. They 
think of armed clashes and forget 
the battle of today. It may be that 
ihe world changes too rapidly for 
most of us. We often wait until 
tomorrow to see the meaning of 
today’s events. Tomorrow, per- 
haps, people will take for granted 
this extraordinary, nonmilitary 
war we are waging. Let us do 
what we can to hasten the recog- 
nition. 

After some delay it seems that 
people take everything for 
granted, even the most startling 
technical progress. In this regard, 
you may remember a cartoon in 
the April 27 issue of the “New 
Yorker.” An indignant matron is 
_ Standing by the ticket desk of an 
air terminai. Her husband, slightly 
apart, waits in controlled embar- 
rassment while she exclaims, “If 
God intended us to fly in jets, He 
would have seen to it that the 
Wright brothers invented jets.” 
There is a whole genre of anec- 
dotes like this, now. I find this 
amusing because it shows how 
thoroughly propellered aircraft 
are taken for granted, and also 
because it shows a very wide- 
spread misconception about the 
birth of new and complex products. 


Lack of Understanding 

Many people still seem to feel 
that major technical break- 
throughs proceed from invention, 
from the miraculous talent and 
ingenuity of one or perhaps two 
men. This was largely true in the 
19th Century, but it is not true in 
the 20th Century. With a few ex- 
ceptions our major technical inno- 
vations come from a large reser- 
voir of basic and applied research. 
beiore we could make practical 
use of the brilliant aerodynamic 
ideas which led to jets, we needed 
the work of numerous applied sci- 
entists in many fields, we needed 
testing instruments, engineering, 
means of production. To our chil- 
caren this achievement will prob- 
ably seem as routine as electric 
lights to us. But the network of 
scientific labors that produced our 
jets, is a good example of techni- 
cal progress today. 

In commercial jet liners 
see an outgrowth of military re- 
search. During the last 25 years 
vovernment - supported research 
has contributed a great. deal to 
civilian business. Our commercial 
aircraft industry merged from the 
aeronautical work of World War I. 
Out of World War II came many 
medical achievements, penicillin 
ond other new drugs, and ad- 
vanced surgical methods. The 
huge electronics and communica- 
tions industries grew irom war- 
time work. Transistors were de- 
veloped. Radar and TV came into 
being. From wartime and postwar 
government projects, we added 
computers and servomechanisms 
to the grand battery of tools our 
modern industry needs. 

These have given us automatic 
controls, data-processing ma- 
chines, and many refined. instru- 
ments for research. From projects 
on chemical research synthetics 
have evolved, plastics, new mate- 
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rials, drugs, new processes. Among 
them I might mention the zone 
melting method of purifying ger- 
manium and silicon transistor ma- 
terials which has developed to 
meet a military need for compact, 
reliable, electronic equipment. 
This process may be able to aid 
our.chemical industries in produc- 
ing very pure chemicals. Every 
day we read of progress in the use 
of atomic energy. Twenty years 
ago—even five years ago—nobody 
thought our atomic projects would 
have so many commercial poten- 
tialities. 

Just a few years ago we won- 
dered what the vast missile and 
space technology could contribute 
to our commercial markets. Now 
we have jet mining, both in stone 
quarrying and in extracting our 
taconite ores. From the develop- 
ment of infra-red for guidance and 
radar systems, a whole field has 
opened up, and industry has re- 
ceived very sensitive new tools 
for quality and process analysis: 
The: applications of space technol- 
ogy are reaching even to the 
human heart, where miniature 
valves may be used to replace 
worn-out parts. From a missile 
fuel, hydrazine, we have a new 
drug to help mentally depressed 
patients. The peaceful uses of 
military 1esearch form a long and 
unlikely list. Their economic im- 
pact is enormous, especially 
through the generation of new in- 
dustry, and indirect effects. Indi- 
rect effects are hard to quantify. 
A drug to cure schizophrenia, for 
example, might not have a vast 
sales potential, but, if it is true 
that 16 million of our people suf- 
fer: from schizophrenia, and these 
people occupy 50% of all our hos- 
pital “beds, then their recovery 
would be of significant value to 
us all. Government research nas 
had innumerable effects of this 
kind.on cour society. 


What Research Means 

Industrial research has recipro- 
cated to the government, both in 
supplying the plants and_ skilled 
personnel for military projects, 
and by advancing our tecinical 
know-how. The development of 
a commercial aircraft industry 
curing the late 20’s and 30’s was, 
as you remember, of crucial im- 
portance at the beginning of World 
War II. Today, the new processes 
evolved by the petroleum industry 
especially the use of control in- 
struments—gives us a continuous 
flow of high quality petroleum 
products at low prices. Without 
these new automatic processes, 
Eugene Ayres has remarked—‘*We 
would be faced with social disas- 
ter.’ We would have to return to 
the oil refining techniques of the 
1920’s, and we could not supply 
the quantities of high quality pe- 
troleum products that our indus- 
trial plants consume. The research 





and development of the electron- 
ics industries has been notably 
extensive, and has contributed 
heavily to our space technology. 
The list goes on and on—too long 
ch rec ite in one day. Briefly, there 

> a few general and well-known 
conbeceimenna of prime importance 
to the government. Industrial re- 
search creates revenue. Research 
is profitable, not only to individ- 
ual companies, but in increasing 
our tax base. Industrial research 
accelerates our productive capaci- 
ties, creates technical skills, and 
offers new opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

If our wealthy nation has be- 
come notably wealthier since the 
1940’s—and we are unique in that 
our rising birth rate has not meant 
a lower standard of living—then 
the key factor in our economic 
growth is research and develop- 
ment. brag 

The chemical industries have 
been prominent in the amount of 
their scientific work. According 
to the National Science Founda- 
tion, one quarter of all our indus- 
trial investment in research last 
year was made by the chemicals 
industry. More striking than that, 
the chemical industries invested a 
tenth of this money in basic -re- 
search. I have cited the many 
economic gains and material prod- 
ucts which we, as a nation, receive 
from industrial and government 
science. They would not have been 
possible, of course, without basic 
research. I should like to focus 
on basic research, now, for it is 
the cornerstone of our technical 
prowess. 


Keystoned Basic Research 
Neglected 


Many undoubtedly remember, 
toward the end of the second 
World War, how impressed we 
Americans were with our techni- 
cal power. In the mid-forties, 
several committees of scientists; 
under the direction of Dr. Vanne- 
var Bush, got together to evaluate 
what our scientists had accom- 
plished and how we should am- 
plity our scientific resources in 
the future—so that no emergency, 
would again catch our country un- 
prepared, This famous report be- 
gan with a mention of advances 
in applied science—radar, rockets, 
transportation, medicine, and so 
forth. It was a powerful list. Yet, 
despite the magnitude of our war- 
time technical accomplishments, 
Dr. Bush commented, “We have 
been living on our fat.” To attain 
our goal, he said, ‘“‘We had to give 
up fundamtntal research and so 
we had to sacrifice the future to 
the present.” 

Until quite recently basic re- 
search was not at all an avenue 
of industry. This is understand- 
able, since an investment in basic 
discovery is a gamble. The out- 
come of basic research is unpre- 
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cictable. Its applications may not 
be apparent immediately—even te 
the pioneering scientists. 
Furthermore, basic research ig 
difficult to manage. In a sense it 
must be supported, not managed. 
At the same time, an investor is 
only human, and when he is asked 
to support work on a basic dis- 
covery, he will demand: ‘What 
good is it?” I think someone asked 
that question about one of Max-= 
well’s important discoveries, and 
he replied: ““‘What good is a baby?” 


No one need tell us that our 
babies are our future, but we have 
sometimes forgotten that basic re- 
search will shape our future. In 
the last ten years we have. been 
supporting it more generously. 
Educational and nonprofit institu- 
tions have done the most—about 
60% —of our basic research, the 
government doing 10% and indus- 
try about 30%. Our total research 
and development budget is up- 
wards of $10 billion annually, and 
while these are grand figures, we 
still have to ask whether we are 
giving science enough—and the 
right kind—vof support. 


Soviet Drive 


While we, here, complain of 
taxes, the Soviets are putting the 
heat on. They recently announced 
that they are ahead of schedule on 
their 7-year plan,-and their econ- 
omy is growing at a rate of about 
8% a year, while we proceed at 
little better than 2%. Their chem- 
ical industry, incidentally, like 
their industrial capacity, has 
grown to between a third and one- 
half of ours. The heat is on, 
indeed! 


Let me indicate the nature of 
their scientific and technical mo- 
mentum, with a few chemical 
items. At a recent Soviet Chemi- 
cal Congress, it became clear that 
their polymer research has pro- 
duced remarkable results. Ac- 
cording to last April’s Chem Week, 
they have discovered polymers 
with semi-conductor properties, 
and have developed a new fer- 
tilizer which is five to six times 
as nutritive as the usual ones, and, 
won’t wash out of the soil. In 
these promising areas, the Rus- 
sians are planning a concentrated 
program of research and develop- 
ment. Their chemical industry is 
being automated, and they are in- 
creasingly employing continuous 
rather than bateh methods. All of 
their chemical industries share in 


_the advances made by central re- 


search laboratories. A central oxy- 
gen research group, for example, 
is feeding new information to 
plants all over the country. Gase- 
ous oxygen plants have been con- 
structed to enhance metallurgy 
and the production of fuels, as 
well as such basic products as 
ammonia and nitric acid, and:'a 
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Chemical Industry's Role in 
Aiding World’s Real Growth 


By DR. R. H. ROWNTREE* 


Chief, Economics Division, . 
Export-Import Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Chemistry as a major force in the U. S. A. and world economy 
is stressed by ExlmBk official who examines the impact of 
private and public investment in the chemical industry abroad. 
Dr. Rowntree calls attention to the $500 million invested by 
the chemical industry, exclusive of pharmaceuticals, and to 
$150 million in dollar credits authorized by ExImBk alone for 
foreign chemical firms. The economist explains why most pri- 
vate funds go to developed areas whereas many underdevel- 
oped countries depend upon the international lending agencies 
as well as our public, and publicly guaranteed, loans. He 
depicts the chemist and the chemical industry playing a sig- 
nificant role in helping the world’s mushrooming population 
to improve its lot. 


The chemical industry is a 
major force in our nation’s econ- 
omy. Fifth among our largest 
manufacturing groups, its output 
during the 
last two dec- 
ades has 
grown more 
than twice as 
fast as overall 
industrial pro- 
duction in the 
United States. 
The annual 
value of 
chemical 
products ex- 
ceeds $24 bil- 
lion, and is 
made up of 
about 11,000 
compounds 
produced in 12,000 plants by more 
than 820,000 workers. The indus- 
try is investing about $500 million 
a year in research and develop- 
ment, comes up with some 400 
new products a year, and is prow- 
ing so fast that it has to find 
about $1.5 billion of new capital 
each year from new investors. 

World-wide data are incomplete 
but the situation abroad is not un- 
like that here at home. The chem- 
ical industries of the U. S., Britain, 
and Germany are the largest in 
the free world, and chemical pro- 
duction in the last two has grown 
at twice the rate of industry 
generally. 
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Tries to Assess Soviet Chemical 
Industry 

Assessment of the Soviet chemi- 
cal industry is difficult but there 
are recent clues. A nation’s pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid and of 
plastics sometimes is used as an 
indicator of the size of its chemi- 
cal industry. The Russian output 
of sulphuric acid in a recent year 
was about one-fifth that in the 
United States, and Soviet produc- 
tion of plastics was at one-eighth 
of the U. S. level. 

Returning to the free world, the 
United States leads its next com- 
petitor, Japan, by four times in 
the production of sulphuric acid. 
In caustic soda, Russia is next to 
us at one-sixth of our output, and 
in soda ash at one-third; in super- 
phosphates Japan is second at 
one-fifth; and in nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers, West Germany follows us 
at one-half of our production. 


Growth of the chemical indus- 
try abroad is the result in part of 
foreign investment by U. S. com- 
panies. Exclusive of pharmaceu- 
tical facilities, the industry has 
invested some $500 million in for- 
eign plants and stands better than 
sixth among all industries in its 
overseas investment, 


Next Quarter-Century 


So much for my first point. Now 
let us consider the future of the 
chemist in the world economy. 
What is likely to be the outstand- 
ing event of the next 25 years? 


*An address by Dr. Rowntree before 
the 36th annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Chemists, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Will it be new products? There 
can be no doubt that thousands of 
new products will be developed 
by the industry, and that hundreds 
of new plants will be built to pro- 
duce them. But this will be only a 
continuation of the events of re- 
cent vears. 

Will the outstanding character- 
istic be the development of auto- 
matic plants? Recently a business 
magazine carried an article de- 
scribing such an event, and indi- 
cated that a computer was placed 
in fully automatic control of a 
polymerization unit in a Texas 
refinery. 

Or will the event be one which, 
originating outside the industry, 
nevertheless will have far-reach- 
ing effects within it? Let me 
phrase the question in a different 
way: What may well be the great- 
est threat in the next 25 or 50 
years to the welfare of mankind 
and the peace of the world? Wiil 
it be the spread of communism? 
Will it be atomic warfare? 

There is reason to anticipate 
that it might be neither of these, 
but rather may be the explosive 
etfect of too many people in the 
world. 

In 1900, world population stood 
at a mere one and one-half billion 
persons, although man as a species 
has been on the earth for perhaps 
100 million years. In 1925, the 
population reached 1.9 billion, and 
in 1950, 2.5 billion. This was an 
increase of two-thirds in 50 years. 
Nearly all modern forecasts of 
population growth have proved to 
be too low. However, let us see 
What the best estimators now 
foresee. 

In 1975, world population it is 
estimated will be 3.8 billion (a 
doubling of the total in 50 years); 
and in the year 2000, about 6.3 
billion. 

Why is this speed-up in growth 
taking place and why may it pose 
so serious a problem for all of us? 

In the simplest terms, two- 
thirds of the world’s people live 
in under-developed countries, and 
it is in these areas that spectacular 
declines in death rates are oc- 
curring. It is in the under-devel- 
oped countries that living levels 
are lowest and that the growth of 
population now is most rapid be- 
cause of the advances made by 


medical science. The countries 
where the greatest ballooning of 
population is expected — that is, 


the poorer ones—are precisely the 
wrong ones to have it. Their share 
of the world’s people will rise 
from the present two-thirds to 
over three-quarters by the end ot 
the century. Although tradition- 
ally a marked rise in the level of 
living of a people has been fol- 
lowed after a time by a decline in 
birth rates, this adjustment may 
not occur soon enough to solve 
the impending problem. 


Effects of Accelerating Population 

What are the effects of a popu- 
lation explosion likely to be? 
(And I don’t mean just on the de- 
mand for chemical-produets.) The 
nations most deeply involved will 


hardly be squeamish about the 
means. adopted to meet such an 
emergency: Revolutionary policies 
may be expected from the ever 
larger numbers forced to attempt 
survival on a smaller and smaller 
per capita share of the world’s 
resources. 

Will these revolutionary policies 
mean the wider adoption of com- 
munism? Or an intensified pres- 
sure for international migration? 
Or the attempt to expand terri- 
torial limits by the use of force? 
Or will they involve concerted ef- 
forts to reduce birth rates or to 
raise levels of living? I am sure 
we all hope peaceful and demo- 
cratic solutions can be found, but 
where may they be sought? 

To me it seems likely that 
chemists and the chemical indus- 
try may play a significant role in 


helping to solve this problem. 
Consider the possibility of devel- 
opment of an effective, reliable, 


and very cheap contraceptive pill. 
Regard the effect of Some means 
of cutting very sharply the cost 
of producing fertilizers in the 
less-developed countries. Con - 
template real break-throughs in 
means to provide really low-cost 
power, or inexpensive substitutes 
for basic metals, or other far- 
reaching developments for :which 


several first steps already have 
been taken. 
What we really are exploring 


here are means of raising signil- 
icantly the mass-consumption 
level of the inhabitants of the less 
developed half of the world. I 
know of only two basic ways to 
reach this goal. One is re-distribu- 
tion of income. but it’s no real 
solution to talk of redistributing 
a per-capita income of $50 or $100 
a year. Thus the only way really 
to increase total consumption is 
through expansion of the total 
amount produced. 

To produce more. and I'm not 
speaking just of food, productive 
capacity must be increased. This 
can be done only through the con- 
tinued accumulation of capital— 
that is, through savings. But the 
historical record seems to indicate 
that to achieve each 1% increase 
in the annual 


rate of growth in 
a nation’s capital, about 5% of its 
gross national product must be 


saved each year. 


Investments by Developed Areas 

This is not an easy goal for an 
under-developed economy to at- 
tain. Moreover, when the popula- 
tion in such an economy is in- 
creasing at the rate of 2% or 215%, 
a year, this means that 10% to 
12% ot the country’s GNP must 
be saved merely to stand still. 
This much new capital is needed 
just to keep per capita output 
from falling. In order really to 
start to get ahead, it. may be 
necessary to save twice as much. 

This is not too encouraging an 
answer. Today's inhabitant of an 
under-developed country — and 
this means half the world’s popu- 
lation—is likely to say the pro- 
cedure is too slow. It won’t put 
much more food in his stomach, or 
clothes on his back, or give him 
much of a house to live in during 
his lifetime. 

We may consider one further 
possibility. All of the saving re- 
quired need not be done by the 
under-developed portion of the 
world. To the extent that the eco- 
nomically developed countries 
continue to make foreign invest- 
ments, the less developed ones can 
expand now and pay later. 

Foreign investment may take 
the form of equities (stock pur- 
chase); or of loans, whether pub- 
lic or private. It has long been the 
policy of the United States to 
assist greater foreign investment 
of private capital, and for several 
reasons. The investment of private 
capital abroad—such as the $120 
million by the Monsanto Chemical 
Co. during the last five years— 
provides not only the plant and 
equipment to produce more goods 
but also provides the technical 
and managerial know-how. The 
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investment is not just so many 
dollars or even pieces of equip- 
ment. It also carries training in 
how to use the machines. Best of 
all, it carries abroad a working 
example of our free-enterprise 
system—the best export we’ve got. 

Although private investment 
abroad recently has been going on 
at an unprecedented rate — over 
$2.3 billion last year—a large part 
has gone to the developed areas. 
And why shouldn’t it have done 
so? Those regions have the largest 
markets. They have more ade- 
quate sources of labor, many raw 
materials, and adeguate power. 
They have more stable govern- 
ments and more familiar legal 
systems. So, you see, the great 
outflow of private investment has 
not bezn of as much help as we 
might wish in solving the prob- 
lems of Asia and parts of Africa 
and Latin America. 

What have we left? Public in- 
vestment, plus public guaranties 
of private investment, abroad. 
These activities, furthermore, may 
be carried on by national agencies 
or by international ones. 


Why the Need for Public 
Capital Outflow? 

Why publie investment 
needed? To finance development 
projects, such as roads and har- 
bors, normally outside the private 
sphere: to hasten the establish- 
ment of industries, like steel mills 
or chemical plants, which eventu- 
ally will be taken over by private 
investors as financial success is 
demonstrated; and to provide es- 
sential foreign investment on long 
repayment terms when _ private 
capital is not itself prepared to do 
the job. 

Several of the agencies engaged 
in this work are international. 
Oldest and best known is the 12- 
year-old International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 
or World Bank. This agency, 
owned by 68 different countries, 
makes loans to its members to 
finance the foreign exchange costs 
of transportation, power, irriga- 
tion, and similar development 
projects where 15 or 20 years may 
be required for repayment. Allied 
with it is the newer International 
Finance Corporation to make 
more risky investments in indus- 


is 


trial ventures in less developed 
countries. Finally, there is now 
being created by the 20 Latin 


American Republics and the United 
States, an Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank whose function will 
be much like that of the World 
Bank but on a regional basis. In 
each of these the United States 
has played an active part. 

The United States also is a prin- 
cipal source of public funds for 
foreign investment on a national 
basis. Here three agencies of the 
eovernment may be mentioned: 
The International Cooperation 
Administration, the Development 
Loan Fund, and the Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

The ICA (and its predecessors) 
is primarily concerned with mat- 
ters of mutual security and de- 
fense support in friendly coun- 
tries. However, it also provides 
guaranties against losses, due to 
certain “political risks,” on new 
investments abroad of private 
U. S. capital. The DLF is a rela- 
tively new agency which took 
over from ICA the responsibility 
for assisting financially the eco- 
nomic development of less devel- 
oped countries when other sources 
of loan financing are unavailable. 
The DLF is engaged primarily in 
making “soft loans”—that is, dol- 
lar loans often repayable in the 
local currencies of other countries 
—since by definition many of 
those countries are in too difficult 
a situation to be able to repay in 
dollars. Finally, there is the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, oldest and most 
successful institution of them all. 


Works of ExImBK 


Eximbank is a government cor- 
poration which celebrated its 25th 
birthday last Feb. 12. It is the 
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purpose of the bank “5 assist in 
financing the foreign trade of the 
United States provided, first, its 
loans have reasonable assurance 
of repayment, and second, its 
loans do not compete ~=th private 
capital. 

The bank’s $1 billior of capital 
stock is held by the treasury. In 
addition, it is authorized to bor- 
row from the treasury—provided 
the bank pays interes‘-—up to $6 
billion additional at ary one time. 
During its 25 years the bank has 
made loans of more than $10 bil- 
lion, of which $3.3 billion have 
come due. Only $2.906,000 have 
becn written off as losses thus far. 
Having paid interest and divi- 
dends to the treasury, and having 
covered its administrative ex- 
penses and other costs, the bank 
has accumulated undivided profits 
of $528 million as sa reserve 
against possible future losses. 

This is a pretty good record for 


any financial institution in the 
international field. hope that 
you as taxpayers, and as stock- 
holders in the bank tn a sense, 


approve of a public sgency that 
performs its function at a profit. 
As the chairman of our board of 
directors likes to say: After being 
in business 25 years, the bank has 
only 235 employees altogether, 
and so must be regarded asa prize 
bureaucratic failure. 

Much of the banks <inanciny 
consists of credits to permit the 
purchase in the Unitec States on 
long-terms of machinery, equip- 
ment, and related services for the 
construction abroad ot transporta- 
tion and power facilities and of 
plants to produce ores, steel, tex- 
tiles, chemicals, and so ‘orth. 

Now let’s see if I can connect 
up my remarks with “the chemist 


and the world economy.” When- 
ever a company, U. S. or foreign, 
wishes to build a new chemical 


plant abroad or expand an exist- 


ing one, intends to obtain the 
equipment from U. S. suppliers, 
and wishes financial! assistance 
from the U. S. Government in 
connection with the project, it 
may ask the bank ior help. 


This help may take 
of a dollar loan from 
or of a guaranty by the 
some private lender of 
will be repaid when the due date 
arrives. The assistance, on the 
other hand, may take the form of 
a loan from the bank of the local 
currency required to secure such 
items as land, bricks, and labor in 


the form 
*he bank, 
bank that 
the funds 


the host country. provided the 
bank has such currencies avail- 
able for lending. The source of 
these funds is the sale in certain 
countries abroad for ‘local cur- 


rencies of agricultural surpluses 
from the United States 


In the past about $150 million 
of dollar credits have been au- 
thorized by the banx for the 
chemical industry abroad, and 
some loans have beer made in 
local currencies, This, of course, 


is only a very small part of the 
new investment that been 
made abroad by private capital in 
this or other fields cf industry. 
But this is as it shoula be, since 
public funds should rot be ex- 
pected to take the place of private 
investment. Nor can public funds 
alone be expected to resolve the 
problem of raising quickly enough 
the level of living in under-devel- 
oped countries. Even private in- 
vestment cannot do this job alone; 
the peoples in the countries con- 
cerned must themselves play a 
major role in providing solutions 


has 


to the difficulties that lite ahead 
for all of us. 
The chemist in his !aboratory 


or in his plant, whether here or 
abroad, has it seems to me only 
begun the great role he may play 
in the next generation. Whether 
or not he will prove to be one of 


the stars in the show, or merely 
will have a major supporting role, 
he surely will contribute in sig- 
nificant degree to solving at least 
one of the major problems which 
mankind is about to f: 





. 
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Chicago Banker Sees Gold-Flow Effectuating 
Rerter Distribution of World’s Resources 


-ommenting on several subjects, Homer J. Livingston rejects 
pessimism voiced about our past year-and-a-half gold out- 
flow; predicts more trade will result from the St. Lawrence 
Seawe»—particularly fer Chicago; and explains why he favors 
increastng Federal debt and removing interest-rate ceiling. 


In a recent address, Homer J. 
Livingston, President of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, stressed 
West- 


the favorable 
ern European 
recovery 
made on him. 
Speaking be- 
fore a Wom- 
en’s Finance 
Forum spon- 
sored by his 
bank, the re- 
cently re- 
turned visitor 
from Europe 
praised the 
movement? to- 
ward convert- 
ibility, and 
pointed out 
that our gold 
loss has helped create a_ better 
balance in the world economy and 
does not reflect or indicate any 
loss of confidence in the U. S. 
dollar. 

One of the reasons prompting 
Mr. Livingston to voice his opti- 
mistic observations resulting from 
his stay abroad is the domination 
of Soviet political and scientific 
exploits in the news. 

The banker stated that: “West- 
ern Europe is continuing to make 
economic progress. This is widely 
known. What is often not so gen- 
erally recognized, however, is that 
this development manifests a fur- 
ther strengthening of the capital- 
istic system of the Western World 
with its freedom and its char- 
acteristic institutions of private 
property and private enterprise. 
By pursuing the objective of a 
balanced budget—determining to 
live within their incomes — re- 
varding thrift and savings—Great 
Britain, Western Germany, and 
more recentiv, France, have im- 
proved their economies. In this, 
they have demonstrated the effi- 
ciency with which men can solve 
national economic problems with- 
out sacrificing individual free- 
doms. I found this significant de- 
velopment most encouraging. 

“One result of this self-disci- 
pline has been a remarkable im- 
provement in the gold and dollar 
reserves of Western Europe. This 
has considerably strengthened 
their currencies and permitted 
them to take further steps toward 
convertibility. 


impression 





Livingston 


Homer J. 


Dismissey Fears of Gold Loss 
“This has caused a certain 
amount of gold to move from 
the United: States. Some have 
pessimisticaliy interpreted this as 
evidence of a loss of confi- 
dence in the dollar and as proof 
that the United States has priced 
itself out of world markets. In 
my judgment, it makes much more 
sense to consider these develop- 
ments as steps toward a better 
balance in the world economy 
through the more equal distribu- 
tion of resources and a keener 
competition for world markets. 
“With the improvement in Eu- 
rope’s purchasing power roughly 
coinciding with the opening of the 
new St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
outlook for increased trade is 
highiy favorable, especially, I be- 
lieve for our own City of Chicago. 
“I should iike also to take this 
opportunity to comment on the 
President’s recent message to the 
Congress on behalf of the Treas- 
ury Department in which he re- 
quested the Congress to remove 
the ceiling on interest rates on 
longer term governmeni securities 
and to raise the Federal debt limit. 
In a free competitive society the 
forces of supply and demand op- 
erating in the market determine 
price. It is the operation of these 
factors which determines the in- 





terest rate or the price of money. 
Placing a ceiling on the interest 
rate which the Treasury may pay 
on longer term securities may se- 
riously restrict the operations of 
the Treasury in the money mar- 
kets. In my judgment, this is un- 
wise aMg is not in the best inter- 
ests of the economy. 


Favors Debt Changes 

“While I strongly oppose deficit 
financing during periods of high 
business activity, the uneven flow 
of government revenues is one of 
the factors which makes necessary 
some increase in the national debt 
limit. Removing the ceiling on 
the interest rates on government 
bonds and raising the debt limit 
will greatly facilitate the debt 
management tasks of the Treasury 
Department. I, therefore, sincerely 
hope that the Congress will fa- 
vorably consider the President's 
recommendations.” 


Arthur Gray Jr. Opens 
Own Inv. Office 





Arthur Gray, Jr. 


Arthur Gray, Jr., former Execu- 
tive Vice-President and a director 
of A. M. Kidder Co., Inc., has 
opened his own brokerage office 
at One Wall Street, New York 
City, it has been announced. 

Mr. Gray is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange and a 
director of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association. 


J. F. Reilly Returns 
From Inland Waters 


Possibly a few “firsts” were 
mace by John F. Reilly of J. F. 
Reilly & Co., Inc. on his recent 
trip, during which he traveled 
approximately 1,500 miles on his 
boat, “Mi-Don-Ki.” Leaving New 
York, he went north through the 
Erie Barge Canal, through the 
Oswego Canal and across Lake 
Ontario. He traveled with some of 
the ships of the American, British 
and Canadian navies, through the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and attended 
the official opening of the Seaway, 
passing the Queen’s yacht. 

He returned south through 
French Canada, Sorel, St. John’s, 
etc., into Lake Champlain and 
nome. En route he was arrested 
for traveling five miles over the 
speed limit in Canadian waters, by 
the Royal Mounted Police and 
fined $10 by a justice of the peace, 
who was interrupted in attending 
his cows. 


Baker Elected V.-P. 
Of Lyons & Shafto 


Albert W. Baker has been 


elected a Vice-President of Lyons 
& Shafto, Inc. He will be located 
in the firm’s newly opened New 
York office, 52 Wall Strect. 
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Stock Averages 


and 


The Average Investor 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


The average investor is taken to task by the dean of financial 


writers for assuming his indivi 


dual stock performance coin- 


cides with changes in one or more of the four main daily stock 
averages. The Babson Park contributor explains the construc- 
tion and advantages of these indexes. He advises, however, 


avoiding the “gilt-edge” stocks 


included in the stock indexes 


as a business investment in averring these prime issues are 
quoted abnormally high. 


Investors, like most of us, are 
getting lazier ard lazier. This is 
partly due to our poor eyesight 
and the fine type used on the fi- 
nancial pages. 
Instead of 
hunting the 
quotations for 
a few stocks 
in which we 
are especially 
interested, 
we look at the 
average stock 
change, noting 
whether this 
is up or down, 
and then con- 
clude that our 
own specia! 
stocks have 
acted likewise. 
If the Stock Average has shown 
no appreciable change from the 
previous day, most investors as- 
suine that his special stocks have 
not made any change either. 

The most popular Indexes are 
the Dow-Jones Averages. These 
are divided into three groups — 
(1) The average of 30 Industrial 
Stocks; (2) the average of 20 
Railroad Stocks; (3) the average 
of 15 Utility Stocks; then a gen- 
eral average of all of these 65 
stocks. Another popular Average 
is that of the Associated Press, 
which consists of 6) stocks mixed 
and weighted into one Average. 
There is a fairly constant relation- 
ship between these two Averages. 

Personally, I like the ‘New York 
Times” Average over a period of 
years. It covers 50 well-diversi- 
fied stocks, and is compiled for 
the investor rather than for the 
speculator. A fourth Average is 
Standard & Poor’s, which covers 
500 stocks. I am proud to say 
that this is operated by my loyal 
and able cousin, Paul T. Babson, 
who controls the Standard & 
Poor’s Corporation. 

These Averages also give the 
volume traded during the day. 
This the trained investor watches 
quite closely. He keeps in mind 
a normal volume figure, which 
today is about 3,000,000 shares. 
It is usually safe to assume that 
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the change in volume of the spe- 
cific stocks in which an investor 
is interested varies more or less 
proportionately with the Average 
volume. The Law of Averages is 
a very wonderful law and it is a 
great time-saver for investors who 
use it intelligently in studying the 
stock riarket. For the convenience 
of readers, I give herewith a list 
of the stocks covered in the Dow- 
Jones Averages. 


The thirty stocks now used in 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
are: 

Allied Chemical 

Aluminum Company 

American Can 

American Tel. & Tel. 

American Tobacco 

Anaconda Company 

Bethlehem Steel 

Chrysler Corporation 

Du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 

General Electric 

General Foods 

General Motors 

Goodyear 

International Harvester 

International Nickel 

International Paper 

Johns-Manville 

Owens-Illinois Glass 

Proeter & Gamble 

Sears, Roebuck 

Standard Oil of California 

Standard Oil of New Jersey 

Swift & Company 

Texaco 

Union Carbide 

United Aircratt 

United States Steel 

Westinghouse Electric 

Woolworth 


The twenty railroad stocks 
are: 

Atchison 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Canadian Pacific 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 

Delaware & Hudson 

Erie Railroad 

Great Northern Ry. 

Illinois Central 

Kansas City Southern 

Louisville & Nashville 
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New York Central 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 

Norfolk & Western 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway 

Union Pacific 

The fifteen utility stocks used 
are: 

American Electric Power 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating 

Columbia Gas System 

Commonwealth Edison 

Consolidated Edison 

Consolidated Natural Gas 

Detroit Edison 

Houston Light & Power 

Niagara Mohawk Power 

Pacific Gas & Electric 

Panhandle EPL 

Peoples Gas 

Philadelphia Electric 

Public. Service Electric & Gas 

Southern California Edison 


To provide for the numerous 
splits, stock dividends, etc., through 
the years, it is necessary to add 
the quotations together and then 
divide the total by an arbitrary 
divisor, which amounted to 4.13 
on the last day that Telephone 
stock was quoted on its old basis, 
namely, at $250 a share. When 
this was replaced by the new 
Telephone stock, it was necessary 

use a different divisor. The 
change to Telephone’s new quo- 
tation (around $84), plus four 
substitutions in the Industrial list 
which were made at the same 
time, brought the divisor down 
from 4.13 to 3.964. This latter 
figure will be used until there is 
another split in Telephone or in 
some other stock in the list, or 
until another substitution is made. 
Then the divisor must be revised 
again. 

Other stock averages are changed 
more or less on the same princi- 
ple. The system may not be per- 
fect, but it makes the Averages 
very useful to those who under- 
stand them and follow them as a 
fairly accurate conservative time- 
table. Another reason why these 
Averages have heretofore been 
important is because trustees have 
been allowed by probate courts 
to consider the stocks making up 
these Averages as safe for the 
“prudent investor” to use. If one 
of these should suffer in price, 
the trustees would not be criti- 
cized for having bought the stock. 
This fact, however, has resulted 
in these stocks being quoted ab- 
normally high, due to their de- 
mand for Pension Funds, Mutual 
Funds, and other funds operated 
by trustees. This could mean that 


the time may come when it will 
be wise for readers of this col- 
umn to avoid these so-called 
“gilt-edge” stocks as a “business- 
man’s investment.” 
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Growth and Value of Research 


And Problems to Be Solved 


By DR. CARL 


F. PRUTTON* 


Executive Vice-President, Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
New York City 


Hopeful we no longer will wait for military necessity to prod 
us in the research race, Dr. Prutton depicts the crucial import- 
ance of research to our military and economic existence, and 
stresses measures needed to improve its excellence. He notes 
that the military research dollar now constitutes little over 1% 
of GNP and civilian industrial research about the same and 
expects it will come to 4 to 6% of GNP in 10 years—or $20,- 


$40 billion. 


In view of the dollar magnitude involved and 


its indispensability, the author discusses impact of reseaich 
achievement and specifies what must be done to improve our 
research effort. 


From its earliest days, the 
United States has been noted for 
its outstanding inventors, men like 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Eli 
Whitney, 
Westinghouse, 
Edison, Morse, 
Colt,and many 
others, who 
demonstrated 
their superior 
talents in the 
creative fields. 
Each com- 
bined with his 
own creativity 
the smatter- 
ings of scien- 
tific and tech- 
nica] knowl- 
edge then 
available, and usually with labori- 
ous experimentation, brought forth 
mew and improved devices sorely 
meeded by mankind. These men 
clearly established the United 
States as a leader in the field of 
mew technology and_ inventive 
gBenius, as well as to furnish the 
base upon which many of our 
fundamental industries were 
founded. 

In the electrical and communi- 
«ations fields, and in several nar- 
row segments of the mechanical 
field, groups of capable men were 
organized to carry on and expand 
the earlier development of the in- 
dividual inventors. Bell Tele- 
phone, General Electric, and a 
mumber of our larger corporations, 
owe their growth and prosperity 
to these ever-accelerating re- 
search programs which had their 
origins in the work of our pioneer 
anventois. Any competent ob- 
server should agree that if the re- 
search activities of these com- 
panies had not been fully 
developed over the intervening 
years, the rate and soundness of 
their tremendous growth would 
have been greatly impaired. 


Dr. C. F. Prutton 


This country of ours seems to 
require major military conflicts to 
mrouse us from our complacent 
peacetime progress. In the First 
World War, the excellence and 
&mportance of German chemical 
research were cGemonstrated. It 
became obvious that superior re- 
search prowess and the necessary 
andustrial backup for research de- 
velopments were primary re- 
quirements for waging a success- 
Zul major war. Based upon the 
teachings of the First World War, 
we initiated activities which, over 
several decades, have given us an 
outstanding chemical industry 
based upon a sound and adequate 


organic chemical research pro- 
gram. 
In the Second World War, we 


again had proven to us that we 
fhad been asleep between wars in 
the field of research on new mili- 
tary equipment, and materials and 
methods needed for waging a 
winning war against a technically- 
proficient, strong adversary. With 
desperate effort, we successfully 
overtook the lead of the Germans 
in synthetic rubber and military 





*An address by Dr. Prutton before the 
ennual meeting of the American Institute 
«i Chemists, Atlantic City, N. J. 





aircraft, and then surpassed them 
in other areas including nuclear 
weapons, and electronics. 

We finally realized that, as a 
requirement for survival, we had 
to continue a productive and in- 
tensive research and development 
effort in all fields related to mili- 
tary methods and equipment, and 
to back this up we needed sound 
national industries with superior 
research organizations. 

The Korean episode and subse- 
quent events clearly proved to us 
that for the indefinite future we 
were up against a strong, im- 
placable enemy, dedicated to 
overpower us militarily, politi- 
cally and economically by their 
strength in research and _ tech- 
nology, backed by adequate in- 
dustrial might. 

Our research activities have 
thus grown in a somewhat erratic 
fashion, and in several major 
areas, were largely initiated 
through external military and in- 
dustrial competition. In the future 
we must be self-starters, if we 
wish to maintain our position as 
world leaders. We must not fall 
behind the research race, but must 
lead in research as well as in 
other fields. 

Keep in mind that my personal 
definition of research is very 
broad, covering all aspects from 
the generation of basic principles 
and facts, up to the large scale 
commercial use of the new prod- 
uct or process. 

Since the beginning of the Sec- 
ond World War, we nave had an 
ever-increasing military research 
and development program, and 
today are expending somewhat 
over 1% of our Gross National 
Product dollars in military re- 
search. As the complexity of mili- 
tary weapons, offensive and de- 
fensive, increases, as it surely 
will, these expenditures must be 
greatly increased. The develop- 
ment of long-range guided mis- 
siles. space platforms, space ships, 
nuclear submarines and airplanes, 
new fuels and other essentials will 
require much greater military re- 
search and development expendi- 
tures. It is the price we must pay 
for continuance of our way of life. 


Predicts Rise in Research Dollar 

Our civilian industrial reséarch 
prograin expends annually about 
1% of our Gross National Product, 
and this amount must also be 
greatly increased in the years 
ahead to meet the rapid changes 
in technology which will flow 
from rapidly-accelerating com- 
petitive research, here and abroad, 
and to meet the demands arising 
from our military activities. It 
would not surprise me-if in ten 
years we will be spending for all 
research and development from 
4 to 6% of our Gross National 
Product, meaning from $20 to $40 
billion each year. This great sum 
if constructively expended in re- 
search, is insignificant when com- 
pared with the benefiis such a 
program can generate for us, for 
our descendants, ana for the world 
at large. 

Faced with the great probability 
of such a major expenditure, and 
with our economic and military 


existence dependent upon the 
magnitude of our research ana 


technologic effort, but particularly 
on its excellence, let us consider 
the principal economic and related 
impacts of this research program 
and finally give brief considera- 
tion of those areas where we must 
improve management, and per- 
formance in this great research 
eftort. 
Probable Impact 

Principal among the impacts of 
our research achievements is that 
upon each of us individually. Our 
entire population is becoming ac- 
climated to rapid technologic 
changes, and these changes affect 
every individual ir our country. 

Our very way of life is chang- 
ing, producing an ever-mounting 
standard of living, better foods, 
superior housing, improved health, 


new methods of transportation 
and communication, and greater 
leisure. 


This rapid evolution makes it 
necessary that each member of 
our working pnopulation be pre- 
pared for occasional adjustinents 
in his employment to fit into the 
changing needs of industry, busi- 
ness and government. Technical 
obsolescence of products may close 
down plants or operations and 
eliminate the need for many ex- 
isting skills. However, employ- 
ment opportunities are continually 
being created, and special skills 
are in demand for the manutfac- 
ture of new and improved prod- 
ucts derived from our expanding 
research. 

Based 
ments, 
worker 


on technologic develop- 
the improvement of our 
productivity has been 
from 1 to 3% each year. This 
change, one one hand, tends to 
lower employment slightly, but it 
also serves to enable employers 
better to pay still bigher wages 
to all their employees. Since our 
Americen 


economy is based in 
large measure upon ihe purchas- 
ing power of all our people, 


greater volumes of goods can be 
purchased and its volume increase 
edds to total einployment. 

Our research effort continues to 
upgrade the work done by our 
workers. Manual and highly-re- 
petitive labor operations are de- 
creasing, while the design, con- 
struction ana operation of complex 
machines and control systems is 
on the increase. 

These various economic effects 
of research on the individual pro- 
duce an increased need for better 
end modified educational pro- 
grams. One is to train our people 
for a life of change, and the sec- 
ond is to provide training in the 
newer skills needed in this chang- 
ing world. We must provide more 
adequate training programs for 
mature workers in order to mini- 
mize or eliminate the impact of 
possible technological unemploy- 
ment. 


The impact of research on our 
national security and on the well 
being of our industries° does not 
need further elaboration here. 


Must Improve Research Activities 


However, to realize those higher 
levels of technological improve- 
ment that are necessities for our 
personal, industrial and national 
welfares, we must improve in 
many ways our research activities 
and their administration and utili- 
zation. The sudden upsurge of re- 


search volume has resulted in 
much confusion and, in many 


cases, lowered individual research 
productivity. We must learn how 
to operate our research program 
at maximum effectiveness, if we 
expect expansion or even mainte- 
nance of our present research 
level. If we do not expand to meet 
world research competition, we 
will face dire consequences. 

In many of our industries and 
corporations, research has finally 
become integrated with their very 
existence, continuing growth and 
superior performance. No longer 
is a research worker a_ long- 
haired scientist out of touch with 
the every-day operations and the 
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problems of industry. Statistics 
show quite clearly, the depend- 
ence of ratio of growth of our 
industrial corporations on the vol- 
ume of their research activities. A 
corporation which neglects re- 
search will soon drop from the 
industrial scene. All investment 
counsellors carefully scrutinize 
the research expenditure of a cor- 
poration and the new products 
brought out by that corporation 
which were derived from its re- 
search. This ability to bring out 
new products based on research is 
used not only as a measurement 
of research performance, but also 
to determine the skill of manage- 
ment in providing general guid- 
ance to its research activities so 
that maximum economic results 
are realized from. research break- 
throughs. The conversion of a 
laboratory achievement into an 
economically sound commercial 
venture will be one of the major 
challenges of our industrial 
managers. 


Integrating Research Objectives 


Management in too 


many or- 
ganizations still does not utilize 
fully its research possibilities. 


Many research organizations func- 
tion with little. if any, guidance 
from top management. This exec- 
utive level must provide knowing 
and understanding supervision, fi- 
nancial patience and adequate 
funds, particularly in the many 
months that usually elapse be- 
tween the time a project shows 
initial promise in the laboratory, 
and the time when it finally be- 
comes converted into a profitable 
commercial venture. Obviously, 
research objectives must be inte- 
grated with commercial and eco- 
nomic planning, if effective con- 
version of research results to com- 
mercial products is to be accom- 
plished. 

Research management is still 
quite deficient in many respects 
in its inspiration, guidance and 
organization of our research ef- 
forts. Better skills and techniques 
must be perfected to alleviate the 
tremendous costs and inefficien- 
cies which lie between a labora- 
tory research achievement and a 
commercial success. 

At the bench level in research, 
our individual creative research 
men must be fully indoctrinated 
in teamwork, and particularly into 
taking an unbiased view of new 
ideas and concepts or suggestions, 
no matter from where they origi- 
nate. The improved training of 
research technicians is extremely 
important for the reduction of the 
load of repetitive laboratory and 
testing work now detracting from 
the creative productivity of our 
best research men. 


Need Better Instruments and 
Skilled Help 

This country has not been suffi- 
ciently active in the perfection of 
research instruments. Superior in- 
strumentation and skilled opera- 
tors are absolutely essential in 
modern research. 

The lifeblood of our applied re- 
search program nourished by 
the facts and theories flowing 
from our basic research activities. 
This stream, at present, is too 
feeble and is not being built up 
adequately for even the present 
level of our military and civilian 
research programs. Much of this 
work must be carried on in edu- 
cational institutions and some in 
governmental and industrial 
groups. Both government and in- 
dustry must assume greater re- 
sponsibilities than they have in 
the past in this all-important 
fundamental research area. 

Primary to the entire program 
of applied and basic research is 
that of adequate manpower. Well- 
trained, inspired people in ade- 
quate numbers must be provided. 
Our schools must be built up by 
financial aid from all sources, by 
advice on the part of our best 
minds, and by the encouragement 
of education by the general public. 


is 
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To make a career in research 
attractive to our youth, we must 
give high recognition and reward 
to the members of this profession 
and particularly to those who can 


and do make creative contribu- 
tions. 
In earlier days. many of our 


creative individuals gained their 
own rewards by founding large 
and profitable enterprises. Ford, 
Edison, and Westinghouse are typ- 
ical. Today it is a more involved 
problem to enter business based 
upon a single research achieve- 
ment; therefore, to make certain 
that we attract our finest minds 
into research, we must make it 
very attractive from an economic 
standpoint, as well as through 
recognition of their achievements. 

In addition to establishment of 
rewards and 


recognition for re- 
search achievements, our indus- 
tries should receive more 


encouragement from our govern- 
ment in the development of new 
products based on such research 
break-throughs. This encourage- 
ment could consist of adequate tax 
considerations, but cou!d also be 
in the form of aid to fundamental 
research or to education. Better 
administration of military re- 
search projects contracted out to 
industry would aid. 

These types of incentives seem 
justified, for from this civilian in- 
dustrial research and development 
program, our government reaps 
many benefits: 

An improved military security. 

New large areas for additional 
taxation to pay the ever-increas- 
ing cost of government. 

A citizenry constantly improv- 
ing its income, its living stand- 
ards, and its health. 

Greater productivity and eco- 
nomic strength of the nation to 
better meet severakt of its major 
obligations in maintaining ade- 
quate military strength and in 
building up underdeveloped areas 
or groups in our own country 
and abroad. 

Two of the most rapidly devel- 
oping countries — West Germany 
and Russian—have set up encour- 
agements to accelerate their rate 
of technologic growth. We should 
take example. 

To summarize: 

(1) Our military and political 
security depends upon research. 

(2) Research is the basis of our 
economic existence and growth. 

(3) Research is changing the 
patterns of our individual exist- 
ences. Through research develop- 
ments, we are facing and must 
face a world of rapid change and 
growth. 

(4) Research expenditures will 
continue to expand to still higher 
levels, if we solve, as I know we 
will, several serious problems con- 
nected with our research effort. 

(5) Our government and indus- 
try must increase their construc- 
tive aid to all segments of our 
research and development pro- 
gram. Present efforts are inade- 
quate for the expanding program 
which lies ahead. 

Through military and industrial 
developments our research activi- 
ties have been projected into a 
vital key spot in public affairs. We 
must take complete advantage of 
this opportunity for service to 
mankind, and of reaping acclaim 
for our work and achievements. 
We must face this challenge with 
confidence, with flexible attitudes 


to meet changing problems, but 
with full determination that we 


must not fail. 


With Eastman Dillon 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
Philadelphia National Bank Bldg., 
announce that William T. Ander- 
son, Richard B. Fisher, Richard 
W. Gagne, George W. Peck ane 
Cosmo J. Sirchio have become as- 
sociated with them as registered 
representatives. The firm also an- 
nounced the association with them 
of Richard C. McGeehan. 
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The New International Conscience 


May More Than Pay for Itself 


By DAG HAMMARSKJOLD* 


Secretary-General, United 


Nations, New York City 


UN chief spells out clearly why he believes wealthier nations 
should react to the widening gap between themselves and 
peorer lands by providing aid to those countries willing to 
make a maximal effort. The former: economist reviews the 
almost insuperable problems involved and asks taxpayers, 
whom he agrees have a right to know what they are getting 
for their money, not to stop their sense of social. justice at 
the political boundary line and not fail to realize that this may 
be viewed as enlightened self-interest, i.e., provide good value 
in the long run for the amount taxed: Pleased by increased 
international conscience and responsibility, Mr. Hammarskjold 
warns this must be translated into practical and constructive 
action to avert world instability. 


I wish first of all to thank the 
Rotary International for the ac- 
tive support which Rotarians are 
Ziving in many countries to the 
promotion of 
the World 
Refugee Year. 
This world- 
wide program 
to give help to 
-refugees who 
seek homes 
and a fresh 
start in life 
begins this 
month, Itisa 
program in 
which many 
governments, 
‘voluntary or- 
ganizations 
and individ- 


Dag Hammarskjold 


uals are joining hands in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 


United Nations General Assembly. 
Let us hope that this special ef- 
fort will permit us to meet more 
adequately the human challenge 
of the continued presence in our 
midst, after many years, of many 
million homeless people. 

Such undertakings as the World 
Refugee Year reflect in = one 
special field what I believe to be 
a very significant Ccevelopment of 
the years since the end of the 
Second World er. I have in 
mind the widespread growth of a 
new sense of international re- 
sponsibility—the beginnings of an 
international conscience. This 
conscience, and the efforts to 
which it has prompted peoples 
and governments, have found 
natural focal points in the United 


Nations and its related world 
agencies. There, it is facing no 
greater practical task than the 


economic and social development 
in the vast areas of Asia and 
Africa. 

The emergence of a new inter- 
rational awareness has coincided 
with the awakening of Asia. In 
the postwar period, nations of 
Asia which had been for many 
decades, in some cases even 
eenturies, under colonial rule 
have achieved iheir political 
freedom. The United Nations was 
instrumental in many cases in 
helping these countries to reach 
this goal. 

We see a similar process in 
motion in Africa. Many African 
countries are becoming indepen- 


dent and entering the United 
Nations as members. This has 


taken place, and is taking placv, 
not only in respect of countries 
formerly under colonial rule, but 
also in respect of trust territories 
for which the United Nations has 
a more direct responsibility. 

In all these newly independent 
countries, it is increasingly real- 
ized that political freedom re- 
quires for its healthy growth the 
achievement also of other free- 
doms, such as freedom from want. 
There is a surging tide of rest- 
lessness in these countries. This 
is a fact we all have to reckon 





"An address by Mr. Hammarskjeld 
before the Annual Convention of Rotary 


Enternational, New York City, June 11, 
1959. 





with. It is in the interest of the 
international solidarity, on which 
we must build the future, that the 
legitimate aspiraticns of these 
countries be satisfied. 

We are living in an age where 
technolegical change has abol- 
ished distance. It is no longer 
possible for the poet to think of 
the silver sea “as a moat defensive 
to a house, against the envy of 
less happier lands.’ In the world 
of today, no country can isolate 
itself and make a little world of 
its ow, shielded from the envy of 
“less happier Jands.” It is legiti- 
mate that every country should 
wish to achieve higher levels of 
prosperity. But for rich and poor 
countries alike, prosperity cannot 
be essured in the long run unless 
there is a forward movement on 
a broad front, so that all share in 
the progress and no country 
builds its wealth on the sacrifices 
of others. 


Steadily Widening Gap 

It is a painful fact that in the 
economic field the gap, already 
wide, between the prosperous 
countries and those less fortunate 
is Steadily becoming wider. Econ- 
omists have commented on. this 
phenomenon, analyzed_ the 
reasons for it and have suggested 
remedies. While all those remedies 
call for a maximal effort on the 
part of the less advanced coun- 


tries, they also cal! for a new 
sense of responsibility and a 


heightened desire to help on the 
part of those more fortunate. If 
such reactions do not find ex- 
pression in praetical and = con- 
structive action, there is bound to 
be a danger of instability in the 
poorer countries, which would re- 
{lect on the politicai world situa- 
tion. 

It the responsibility of the 
international community to pur- 
sue a policy of solidarity so that 
such situations do not develop. it 
is our duty to assist the coun- 
tries which now are at a serious 
disadvantage in making an in- 
ventory of their own resources 
and in diagnosing the reasons for 
their economic difficulties and 
to suggest appropriate remedies. 
Furthermore, it is also our re- 
sponsibility to see that, where 
outside help is essential in stimu- 
lating the process and accelerating 
the pace of economic develop- 
ment, this help is given readily 
in the form and manner and at 
the time when it could do the 
most good. 

Here, perhaps, I should give a 
word of warning. It is easy for a 
skilled analyst to diagnose the 
malady, It is not equally easy io 
prescribe the cure. The problems 
facing these countries are, in 
many cases, common problems 
but the solutions may have to be 
different in different countries. 
Most of the Asian countries are 
inheritors of ancient civilizations 
of which they are justly proud. 
Some that face these 
countries today arise by the very 
reason of their 


is 


problems 


being old coun- 


tries. 
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Population Pace 


The demographers tell us that 
it took the world thousands of 
years for its population to reach 
the billion mark, but only one 
hundred years to add the second 
billion. It is now estimated that 
on present trends, it will take 
only 30 years to add a third 
billion. Yet another billion or 
two may be added before man- 
kind achieves a belance in the 
population field. 

The biggest contributor to this 
rapid population growth has been 
Asia. This complicates the prob- 
lem of economic development 
there in various ways. Among 
other things, it makes it neces- 
sary for the countries of Asia to 
achieve a much higher rate of 
increase of national product an- 
rually than would otherwise be 
necessary in order to ensure that 
the impact of the economic de- 
velopment on living standards is 
not altogether lost. To maintain 
the necessary momentum of eco- 
nomic development, it is not 
possible for these countries to go 
forward exclusively on their own 
steam. 

Some of these ancient lands of 
Asia were the most advanced 
countries of the world not too 
many centuries ago. If the scales 
have now been turned in favor of 
the West, a main cause has been 
the industrial revolution which 
has taken place there, with the 
subsequent development of tech- 
nology. This change coincided in 
point of time with the growth of 
colonialism. The historic pattern 
of trade between Asia and Europe 
on a basis of equality gave place 
to a different relationship. The 
Asian countries came mainly to 
serve as sources of raw materials 
and consumers of finished goods. 
The time now seems to be ripe 
for some transfer, to the benefit 
of all, of resources—both human 
and material — in the opposite 
direction, 


Some Typical Difficulties 

Such a transfer is not as simple 
as it might sound. This is espe- 
cially true when technology has 
to be transplanted. In practically 
every case, problems of adapta- 
tion are bound to arise which 
have to take into account various 
factors at the other end. To give 
an example, advanced technology 
involving intensive use of capital 
end of labor-saving machinery is 
cbviously not well suited to the 
needs of countries facing acute 
problems of surplus labor and 
unemployment. The problem of 
adaptation arises not only in re- 
gard to the transfer of technology, 
but in finding solutions for prac- 
tically every problem of economic 
and social development. For ex- 
ample, answers to the population 


problem in these countries have 
to take into account important 
social and religious factors as 


well as political factors different 


from those experienced in the 
West. 
As a matter of course serious 


consideration should be given to 


the specific traditions of these 
countries. It is important that 
they should be respected. Plain 


living and high thinking — the 
two do not necessarily go together 

—are often the ideals. This may 
sometimes make for a somewhat 
too ready acceptance of austerity 
which, however, is no excuse for 
acquiescence by governments and 
leaders in an inhuman state of 
voverty. Whatever the _ ideals, 
there is everywhere to be found 
a live urge to improve living 
standards—an urge which we all 
share. 

The first things that should be 
taken up first are obviously not 
only purely physical things like 
food, clothing, and shelter, but 
also a healthy environment and 
facilities for education. If there is 
a steady and visible improvement, 
year by year, in these basic facili- 


ties, then the people can hold 
their heads high, secure in the 
knowledge that progress to a 
dignified life is being made and 


maintained. This is something 
rather different from the creation 
of artificial needs, and the tech- 
nological innovation to meet those 
needs, which is characteristic of 
more affluent societies. 


Realizes the Quid Pro Quo 


It is essential that no econom- 
ically under-developed country 
should overlook, or even tem- 
porarily forget, the sense of dis- 
cipline and the effort and sacrifice 
which are required in order to 
achieve a better way of life. But, 
provided these conditions exist, 
the international community 
should be conscious of the need 
for its help, and of its obligation 
to make available the resources 
and know-how which the poorer 
countries must have if we are to 
achieve such progress all along 
the broad front as is necessary 
and in the best interest of all. 


The Asian countries will need a 
great thrust in the acceleration 
of their economic development, 
especially in these early stages, 
just as an aircraft does before the 
take-off stage is reached; as you 
know, thereafter the cruising nay 
require less power. However, the 
road to economic development is 
perhaps more like the long and 
hard trek up a mountain than an 
airport runway. Let us be en- 
couraged by the fact that, in this 
case, each mile on the long road 
up the mountain should make the 
next mile just a little easier. And 
all along the way, if we have eyes 


to see, there will be vistas of im- 


proving living conditions for mil- 
lions of people. 


The problems of Africa have 
their special aspects. Vast re- 


sources exist in that great conti- 
nent, without great pressure of 
population. Even vaster resources 
will no doubt be uncovered in 
course of time. Here the primary 
need may be for technological 
training and social evolution, as 
also for development of methods 
for better mobilization and ex- 
ploitation of their available ma- 
terial resources. Except for this 
important difference, most of my 
observations probably apply to 
Africa with equal force. 


Enlightened Self-Interest 


As I have pointed out, the pol- 
icy required from more advanced 
countries would reflect on inter- 
national solidarity which in turn 
finds a_ strong justification in 
their own enlightened self-inter- 
est. Whether it is bilateral aid, 
or contributions to international 
funds, the taxpayer’s pocketbook 
is touched and he is entitled to 
ask what value he is receiving 
for his money. To this question 
there is no simple answer; but 
I would like to think that the 
sense of international responsi- 
bility which prompts such assist- 
ance to the less-advanced coun- 
tries is only the elevation to the 
international plane of the basic 
principles of social justice which 
are now accepted as axiomatic at 
the national level, irrespective of 
systems of thinking. It is now 
generally understood that no 
country can afford to have areas 
of poverty and depression within 
its own frontiers, and that social 
justice demands that the national 
resources be deployed for the up- 
lift of such areas. The process, 
of course, is a continuous one 
within national boundaries. The 
same holds good, I think, of the 
international community. All the 
vaiues that we cherish will be 
jeopardized if we do not face up 
to this simple fact. This concep- 
tion is basic to the work of the 
United Nations in the economic 
and social fields. 

I referred just now to enlight- 
ened self-interest. Let me elabo- 
rate. It is obvious that the 
economically less developed coun- 
tries are potentially the greatest 
markets for the products of the 
advanced countries. With rising 
standards of living in the less de- 
veloped countries, we may be able 
to establish a circle — an ever- 
growing one in fact of greater 
exchange of goods amongst the 
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nations of the world and higher 
stanaards of living for all. In this 
process, patterns of trade may 
change and countries which are 
now importing simple consumer 
goods may be needing the mosé 
complex of advanced machines. 
It is comparatively easy for the 
advanced countries to reorganize 
their production in this way to 
meet changing needs. I would, 
therefore, hold that the policy 
which seems indicated by the sit- 
uation facing us in Asia and 
Africa, is one which provides 
good value in the long run for 
those whose pocket-books are 
touched. In this gathering of 
Rotary International are Rotarians 
from every part of the world, in- 
cluding the countries of Asia an@ 
Africa of whose problems I have 
just spoken, as well as the rep— 
reseniatives of countries whose 
pocket-books are touched. It is 
worth remembering that even the 
poorest of us have something to 
give, and the richest among us 
have something to receive. This 
is amply proved also by the 
exchange of experience for which 
the United Nations has provided 
and can provide ever growing 
opportunities. 


Refers to Start Made by UN 


I have spoken of some economie 
aspects of the emerging inter~ 
national solidarity which is served 
by the United Nations. In the 
work of the International Ban 
of the United Nations Techni 
Assistance Program, of the re- 
gional United Nations Commis< 
sions for Latin America, Europe, 
Asia and the Far East, and Afri 
of the United Nations Speciab 
Fund for economic developmen® 
and in many other ways there ig 
a new and fundamentally signifi- 
cant development in world affairs 
So far, the allocation of resources 
by the nations to this work has 
been far below both their capacity 
and the need. But it is more im- 
portant to recognize the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the sense 
of international solidarity — ang 
that means human solidarity—im 
this way is beginning to make 
itself felt as an important faetor 
in world affairs. 

The hopes for peace rest upom 
a further development of this 
sense of international solidarity 
and upon an understanding of 
how it may best be translated inte 
practical terms applicable to the 
world in which we live. 

I have spoken about economis 
matters mainly. This should net 
make us forget the special values 
of the United Nations as an in- 
strument of negotiation, be it be- 
tween the Atlantic alliance ami 
the Communist alliance, or be- 
tween the traditional West and 
the new countries of Asia and 
Africa, or among countries within 
any one of these groups or re- 
gions. But political, economic ancdk 
social factors are inseparablis 
parts of the whole development. 
When we try to translate tha 
emerging sense of internationaf& 
solidarity from thoughts int» 
words, and from words into deeds, 
we should remember that a policy 
of reconciliation requires of Us 
that we face our tasks in the eco- 
nomic and social fields, just as 
economic progress requires unre- 
lenting efforts to solve the politi- 
cal problems. The international 
conscience is reflected in our ae- 
tions over the whole range of 
international problems, but if wa 
do not start with the simple ques- 
tions of how to provide everybod¥ 
with his daily bread, the rest of 
our efforts are likely to be of 
little avail. 


You in Rotary “seek all that 


which brings people together.” To 
seek — and to apply — “all thet 
which brings people together,” ims 
the wider and deeper sense abou’ 
which the new international con=- 
science tells us, is the goal of tha 
United Nations. 
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“Choose Ye This Day 


Whom 


Ye Will Serve’ 


By WILLIAM F. EDWARDS* 


Secretary of Finance to the First Presidency of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter-Day Saints (Mormon Church) 


Economist while expressing confidence in nation’s business 
future, nevertheless terms erosion in the value of our money a 
serious stumbling block in path of economic progress— 
stemming from political pressure group spending and the in- 


sidious wage spiral. Maintains 


unions’ overwhelming bargain- 


ing strength intensifies importance of putting Federal Govern- 
ment’s house in order. Dr. Edwards calls on electorate to 


choose proponents 


Gratifying reports from almost 
every area evidence improvement 
in business conditions. Production 
has regained its former peak. 
Incomes are higher than ever be- 
fore, Industry generally is show- 
ing a surprising gain in earnings. 

While there are uncertainties 
on the eve of important labor ne- 
gotiations, and international prob- 
lems remain an enigma, there is 
justification for optimism over the 
long-term outlook for economic 
progress. Dynamic forces are at 
work that probably can’t be 
stopped until we make further 
gains. Ten years from now there 
will be many more families de- 
manding more of the necessities 
and luxuries of life. Typical of 
the growth there should be more 
Purchasing Agents responsible for 
more and larger orders. We are 
only now entering the phase of 
new product development result- 
ing from the intensified research 
work of recent years. 

Nevertheless, I welcome the 
invitation to speak to you frankly 
about a serious stumbling block 
in the path of economic progress. 
This is the erosion in the value 
of money. This has already 
brought changes in business and 
investment procedures, and it has 
created severe economic pain. 
While any degree of unemploy- 
ment is regrettable, and when it 
increases as during the past year, 
it appropriately demands national 
attention, inflation has probably 
been the greater cause of suffer- 
ing during recent years. Main- 
taining the nation’s fiscal and 
monetary integrity is a “must” 
if we are to give continued lead- 
ership and support to the free 
world. 


Governmental Finances 


A noble feeling swells in our 
bosom as we reflect upon the 
lofty concepts of government that 
inspired the establishment of this 
nation. Like music from a liberty 
bell calling to all men seeking 
freedom are these immortal words 


from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 
“We hold these truths to be 


self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among 

*An address by Dr. Edwards given at 


the Northwest Purchasing Agents’ Con- 
ference,. Seattle, Wash. 





of sound policies. 


these are Life, Liberty, and the 
Pursuit of Happiness.” 

These concepts of government 
were re-affirmetl by Abraham 
Lincoln in dedicating the Gettys- 
burg Battlefield: 

“That we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have 
dicd in vain. That this nation 
under God shall have a new birth 
of freedom and that 2,overnment 
of the people, by the people and 
for the people skall not perish 
from the earth.” 

These ideals have become tar- 
nished, to say the least. They have 
given way, in financial matters in 
particular, to an organization of 
the people to legislate and legalize 
on a national scale what is con- 
sidered illegal and immoral at the 
individual level. There is prob- 
ably no better example of this 
than the agricultural program 
which the present Secretary of 
Agriculture has tried so hard to 
revise. The annual expenditures 
of the Federal Government to 
subsidize farmers and_ support 
agricultural prices are equal to 
the total cost of operating the 
Federal Government only four 
Presidents back. The consumer 
pays a double price: the market 
price and taxes to provide for so- 
called “transfer payments” to the 
farmers, 

The Federal Government has 
operated with a deficit in twenty- 
three of the last twenty-eight 
years. The accumulative deficit 
of this period measured by the 
net increar n the *‘ederal debt 
amounts to -5,800 per family, Al- 
most 60% of the population is age 
thirty-five or less. To this major- 
ity a balanced budzet is little more 
than history, like the Pony Ex- 
press or the Model T Ford. 

As FBI agents close in on a 
criminal, so circumstances close 
in on a free government which 
continues to follow unsound fiscal 
policies. 

The immediate financial prod- 
lem of the Government is of a 
magnitude consistent with the 
outer-space age. About $30 bil- 
lion in debt matures between 
now and the year end, and all of 
this must be re-financed. This is 
in addition to the short-term 
Treasury bills coming due weekly 
in the amount of $1.4 billion, 
or more, for the next fourteen 
weeks. This alone is overwhelm- 
ing to the non-financial ex- 
pert. In addition, the Government 
must borrow a few billion dollars 
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of new money to finance a deficit 
during the second half of the year. 


No Justification for Concern 


There is no justification for 
concern about the ability of the 
Government to meet this immedi- 
ate financial problem. Unlike in- 
dividuals or private corporations, 
national governments who have 
the power to create paper or credit 
money do not go broke because 
they run out of money. But there 
is justification for concern as to 
how it will accomplished. There 
is little opportunity to sell long- 
term Government bonds at this 
time. Of some thirty Government 
bond issues outstanding, ranging 
in maturity from early 1962 to 
1995, the owners of only two of 
the issues can sell the bonds to- 
day without taking a loss from the 
issue price, the loss ranging up to 
about $150 per $1,000 bond, and 
the average loss is almost $100 per 
$1,000 bond. Thus practically all of 
the financing will probably be done 
on a short-term basis. If any part 
of this staggering amount of new 
Government securities cannot be 
sold to individuals and non-bank- 
ing institutions, it must be sold 
through the banking system. And 
to this extent money is literally 
created out of nothing. In propor- 
tion to which money is created 
through the banking system, the 
real value of money is destroyed. 
This is a deceptive, hidden tax in 
the form of continued inflation 
and further debasement of the 
dollar, 

Some have suggested relieving 
the problem by revising the Fed- 
eral budget to exclude all expen- 
ditures that are for capital im- 
provements, such as highways and 
reclamation projects. To me this 
can best be described as a Cos- 
metic Budget. This would look 
good to those who, like the os- 
trich, feel secure with eyes closed 
in the presence of danger. It 
would smell good to those who 
desire to spend more money re- 
gardless of the consequences, In 
fact, it could be artificial, mis- 
leading, and dangerous. The all- 
important question is not what the 
money is spent for, but is the total 
amount spent for all purposes by 
the Federal Government within 
the available income? 


The time has come when a Gov- 
ernment official or a legislator 
who attempts to justify re-elec- 
tion primarily by the expendi- 
tures achieved for the benefit of 
his constituents must be looked 
upon as a wolf in sheep’s clothes. 
We need statesmen who are not 
so anxious to earn credit for sav- 
ing the nation but who in honesty 
desire to help the nation to be 
saved! Each person, each com- 
munity should ask, “‘How can we 
strengthen our government by re- 
ducing undesirable pressures for 
Federal spending?” It is no longer 
a choice between adequate defense 
or social programs as against a 
balanced budget. It is a choice be- 
tween a balanced budget or a 
weakened nation. How ironical it 
would be if this great, powerful 
nation in a misguided effort to 
preserve the free world and 
strengthen democracy were to 
bring to fulfillment the prophecy 
of Russia’s Lenin that “Some day 
we shall force the United States 
to spend itself into destruction.” 


Wage-Price Spiral 

The other cause of the erosion 
in the value of the dollar is the 
insidious wage-price spiral. In the 
hope of stimulating sound think- 
ing, I shall make a few brief 
observations. 

The union has its rightful place 
in our society. But there needs to 
be restored competitive forces 
keep wages, prices, and profits 
balance. 

It should be remembered that 
America made great economic 
progress before the rise of strong 
jabor unions. Three groups bene- 
fitted from capital improvements 


to 
in 
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—the owners, the consumers, and 
the workers. The owners bene- 
fitted by increased profits. The 
consumer benefitted by lower 
prices. The worker benefitted by 
being able to use his time more 
productively and being worthy of 
and receiving higher salaries. All 
prospered! 

During recent years we went 
through an extreme change in 
which the worker under the or- 
ganized leadership of the union 
demanded all of the benefits of 
capital improvements and “some- 
thing more.” This was a period 
of substantial price increases; of 
more apparent than real economic 
progress. There is now a growing 
recognition that if continued this 
would seriously weaken the 
economy. 

There now appears to be de- 
veloping a new concept —the 
worker is entitled to wage in- 
creases cqual to only the gain in 
productivity! This concept im- 
plies a virtue, an importance of 
labor that is not true. Increased 
productivity is not due primarily 
to the services of the worker be- 
coming more valuable, but it is 
due primarily to the use of better 
tools and the accomplishments of 
effective management. 

To the extent wage increases 
result in increased prices or avoid 
decreases that should have oc- 
curred with unusual increases in 
productivity, to this extent the in- 
creased wages for workers liter- 
ally comes out of the pockets of 
consumers generally. This is a 
modern version on a national scale 
of the old saying, “robbing Peter 
to pay Paul.” 

There are many occasions when 
avoiding wage increases is a social 
service, Lowering prices for mass 
consumer goods for the benefit of 
all consumers can do more to 
strengthen the economy than for 
all of the advantages of increased 
productivity to go to a small seg- 
ment of labor. Excessive increases 
in wages tend to create unemploy- 
ment and everyone is hurt, espe- 
cially the person deprived of a 
job. 

Any company and any union 
that enters into a labor contract 
that provides for an annual im- 
provement wage increase in ex- 
cess of probable increased pro- 
ductivity, plus a cost-of-living in- 
crease, is threatening the strength 
of our economy. Such contracts— 
and we have had many during 
recent years—contribute to the in- 
flationary cycle. 

Union leaders alone are not to 
be blamed for what is happening. 
They are always under pressure 
to bargain periodically for wage 
and benefit increases for their 
members. Until competitive forces 
are re-established to keep wages, 
prices, and profits in balance, the 
wage-price spiral cannot be 
stopped by normal economic forces. 
The checks and balances are not 
working. Union leaders will resist 
for obvious reasons, but they need 
to be relieved of the excessive 
economic power. This will occur 
when all of the people —the 
“you's” and “me’s” throughout all 
the land—take cognizance of what 
is happening and re-dedicate our- 
selves to those lofty concepts of 
government that gave birth to this 
nation. 





Conclusion 

Until the overwhelming bargain- 
ing strength of the union has been 
corrected, it is even more impor- 
tant that the Federal Government 
put its financial house in order. If 
ten dollars would fill a basket 
with food two decades ago, it will 
fill only about one-third of the 
same basket today. If recent 
trends continue, we can anticipate 
the day in the lives of almost all 
of us when the ten dollars will 
buy only the empty basket. 

As a people, we are still free to 
choose whom we will elect and 
the policies we desire them to fol- 
low. We are free to encourage 
policies that will strengthen or 
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weaken the nation. But we have 
no freedom over the ultimate con- 
sequence of our acts. If they are 
good, we are blessed; if they are 
bad, we suffer sooner or later. In 
the words of the ancient prophet, 
Joshua, “Choose vou this day 
whom ye will serve.” 


Now a Corporation 

DES MOINES, Iowa — R. G. 
Dickinson & Co. has been formed 
with offices in the Fleming Bldg. 
to continue the securities business 
of R. G. Dickinson & Co. Officers 
are Robert G. Dickinson, Presi- 
dent and Secretary, and Sally 
Dickinson, Vice-President and 
Treasurer. 


Andrew Engberg Opens 


(Special to Tee FINanctat CHRONICLES) 

CAMBRIDGE, Minn.—Andrew 
G. Engberg is engaging in a se- 
curities business under the firm 
name of Andrew G. Engberg 
Company. He was formerly local 
manager for the Central Republic 
Company. 


Form Estate Programming 

BOSTON, Mass.— Estate Pro- 
gramming Ine. has been formed 
with offices at 6 St. James Ave, 
to engage in a securities business. 
Officers are Francis J. Meehan, 
President; Shelby R. Saitow, 
Treasurer; and Robert M. Mor- 
rison, Clerk. 


Form First Philadelphia 


First Philadelphia Corporation 
has been formed with offices at 
165 Broadway, New York City to 


engage in a securities business. 
Officers are Alvin 8S. Abrams, 


President: David Abrams, Secre- 
tary; and Ira Straus, Jr., Treas- 
urer. 


Frank Bond & Share Opens 


FRANKLIN, Ind.—Ffrank Bond 
& Share, Ine. has been formed 
with offices at 153 East Jefferson 
Street to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are Sima R. 
Comer, President; Raymond C. 
Fetterly, Vice-President; and Eu- 
gene P. Dawson, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Bache Appoints 


BROOKLYN, N. Y¥Y.—Jerome M. 
Greenberg has been appointed 
Assistant Manager of the 2215 
Church Street office of Bache & 
Co., it has been announced. 

Mr. Greenberg soon-wil! begin 
conducting, at the Brooklyn of- 
fice, a summer course of lectures 
for persons interested in learning 
the facts on investments. 


Joins J. W. Tindall 


(Special to Tue Frovancrar Ceronicir) 
ATLANTA, Ga. — William H. 
Ferry Jr., has become connected 
with J. W. Tindall & Company, 
Fulton National Bank Building. 


New Oppenheimer Office 

LIDO BEACH, N. Y.—Oppen- 
heimer & Co. has opened a branch 
office in the Lido Hotel under the 
management of Samuel T. Cohn. 


New Uptown Office 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. has 
opened a branch office at 1431 
Breadway, New York City, under 
the direction of Abraham Seif. 


Winslow, Cohu Branch 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa. — Winslow, 
Cohu & Stetson, Inccrporated, has 
opened a branch office at 238 
Franklin Street under the direc- 
tion of Joseph E. Kurtz 


Minneapolis Assoc. Office 
RAPID CITY, S. Dak.—Minne- 
apolis Associates, Inc. has opened 
a branch office at 3609 Hail under 
the direction or Alvin D. Cors. 
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Rotating leadership, with 
some of the electronic issues 
in good form occasionally, 
this week carried the indus- 
trial average back to its rec- 
ord peak without any impor- 
tant help from the rails and 
utilities. 


There was a bit of selling 
to be absorbed as the average 
approached the May peak 
which blunted rallies a bit 
but didn’t build up to any- 
thing approaching the scope 
of a reaction. 


The demand continued to 
be ultra-selective, which is 
far from being a new condi- 
tion. But it did enable some 
of the issues in a single group, 
such as the electronics, to 
show good demand even 
while one of the number was 
a bit hard pressed. Texas In- 
struments was the candidate 
in the latter category which 
in one session was Clipped for 
more than seven points but 
still held an improvement of 
71 points, or 100‘c, for the 
first Six months of the year. 


Rails Perk Up 

The haif year leadership 
between industrials and rails 
depended mostly on what 
yardstick was used. The Dow 
averages had the rails up only 
6‘. egainst 10‘. for the in- 
dustrials. The Standard & 
Poor yardsticks, however, had 
industrials up 7‘ but rails 
ahead 8‘;. It did indicate, 
however, that some late 
strength in the rails had 
pulled them out of their 
earlier doldrums. 


Whether the recovery in 
rail business will enable this 
group to go on and tangle 
with the 1956 peak is moot. 
The rails have proven to be 
more sensitive to a steel strike 
than the steels themselves. 
They suffered from a steel 
strike in 1956 and never 
really recovered before car- 
loadings started to drop off in 
1957 and 1958 as the recession 
made its weight felt. 


The Steel Strike Threat 

The rebound this year ap- 
pears to be the most solid one 
in some years, consequently. 
But a steel strike could again 
do considerable damage to the 
Sharp upturn in carloadings 
underway for the first half of 
the year. Steel movement is 
generally 


regarded aS ac- 
counting for some 15‘. of 
freight revenues. And _ the 


carriers face their own labor 
problems in the Fall. But 
despite the uncertainties, the 
roads have been laggard for 
so long that they are a group 
that offers above-average 
yields and, in the event of 
any sustained demand. could 


rebound sharply and still not 
be overvalued as some of the 
recent favorites in other 
sections. 


A measure of the disinter- 
est in rails, particularly those 
with high yields and others 
where improving operations 
are already established, might 
be the play that carried Frue- 
hauf Trailer to a new peak 
for the year this week al- 
though this is a dividend-less 
item. And a big part of the 
play in Fruehauf stems from 
its line of trailers to be used 
in the piggyback operation of 
carrying motor truck trailers 
on rail cars for the long hauls. 
Frueheuf’s dividend was 
omitted last year but its for- 
tunes have improved to 
where earnings this year of 
some $1.75 to $2 should per- 
mit a resumption of pay- 
ments. 


Opportunities in the Oils 


Like the ec.ils, the long 
neglected oils offer better- 
than-average yields running 
up to around 4‘%¢ in Ohio Oil. 
Even in the case of Texaco 
which is planning to acquire 
Superior Oil, the merger news 
caused only momentary inter- 
est in the two, at a time when 
merger news in other areas 
contributed importantly to 
market price. 


Texaco is one of the giants 
of integrated oil companies 
and its yield runs around 
3'2‘c. Superior Oil’s shares 
have the highest price tag 
currently of any issue on the 
Stock Exchange but a 24-for-1 
proposed exchange for Texaco 
shares, indicating a price of 
above $1,800, was able to lift 
the Superior stock to that 
level only briefly before it 
again subsided to the mid- 
1700’s. 


A Capital Spending 
Beneficiary 


The important sustaining 
influence for the economy, 
which is capital spending by 
industry, is nearly wunani- 
mously agreed to be on an 
upswing that shows no signs 
of abating in 1960 although 
normally advance planning 
isn't uSually definite too far 
ahead. A leading candidate 
for reflecting these higher ex- 
penditures which will aim at 
more and more mechanization 
is Clark Equipment which 
once was largely dependent 
on truck parts but since has 
become an important entity 
in the materials handling 
field equipment as well as 
construction machinery and— 
even newer addition to the 
line—-truck trailers. Clark has 
had little chance to show the 
benefits which truck trailers 
can add to results since it 
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only acquired Brown Trailer 
last year. This year this divi- 
sion is expected to produce 
about an eighth of total sales 
and from there on out should 
start to contribute impor- 
tantly to earnings. 


Like other suppliers to in- 
dustry, Clark Equipment had 
a bit of a downturn last year 
because of the recession. 
Without a long steel strike, 
the earnings improvement 
this year could come close to 
doubling the per share earn- 
ings of $2.70 last year and set 
a record above the 1955 peak, 


when the company earned 
$4.23. That automatically 


makes the $2 dividend a can- 
didate for liberalization al- 
though dividend prospects 
aren't excessive since it is be- 
lieved that the company aims 
to increase working capital 
Which is only adequate at 
present. 


The company that has had 
a mundane market life for 
years is Allied Mills, cur- 
rently holding in an area 
where it was as long ago as 
1954. In part this might be 
because its trade name of 
Wayne for its animal feed: 
has little connection with the 
corporate title. The company’s 


dividend payout has varied § 
from $2.25 to $2 over the last | 


five years. The fact that earn- 


ings for the fiscal year that yg 


ended this week are expected 
to be well above the $3.86 
earned in the last fiscal year 
makes a higher dividend than 
the 25-cent extra paid in the 
good years possible. In any 
event, an extra of at least that 
amount is assured which 
would boost its yield at recent 
prices to around 5!2‘,. which 
is decidedly above average. 


Renewed Interest in Motors 

The auto picture was one of 
renewed interest in Ford and 
Chrysler as well as in Ameri- 
can Motors which was back in 
action this week as various 
earnings projections pointed 
to some $11 to $12 per share 
which would give it an earn- 
ings ratio of four-times or 
less. The followers of Ameri- 
can were quick to point out 
that the company could still 
show sizable earnings even if 
the compact cars of the Big 
Three do offer considerable 
competition. Nevertheless, the 
impact of the new competi- 
tion is something that cannot 
be charted accurately at the 
moment. 


Chrysler is the candidate 
for a rebound and a dividend 
boost since in one of its more 
lush years the shares did 
reach the 100 mark, a third 
above recent levels. Ford, on 
which interest centered most- 
ly because of its auto busi- 
ness, was in a bit more de- 
mand as a sbace age contribu- 
tor when the fanfare of ab- 
sorbing its Aeronutronic 
Systems subsidiary pointed 
up its important contributions 










to missile and electronic sys- 
tems. In addition some earn- 
ings estimates range upward 
to $8 a share which would 
give this important member 
of the Big Three a _ times- 
earnings ratio of less than 10 
at recent levels. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author only.} 


American Securities 
Official Changes 


William Rosenwald, Chairman of 
the Board of American Securities 
Corporation, 25 Broad Street, New 
announced the 


York City, has 








William Rosenwald 


as. 4. rreesand 


election of H. Theodore Freeland 
as President, effective July 1. 
Formerly Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Freeland succeeds 
Joseph W. Dixon who has been 
elected Vice-Chairman of the 


Board and will continue as a 
member of the executive com- 
mittee. 


At the same time, Mr. Rosenwald 
announced that William N. Ban- 
nard, III, has been named Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the firm. 
Mr. Bannard is also a director of 
the corporation, and will continue 
to. supervise its sales and research 
activities and the Public Utilities 
Department. 

Mr. Freeland joined the firm in 
1950, was elected Vice-President 
in 1955, a director in 1956, and 
Executive Vice-President in 1958. 


Ira Haupt to Handle 
$25 Million Financing 
For Dade County, Fla. 


The Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Metropolitan Dade 
County, Florida, advise that it has 
entered into an agreement with 
Ira Haupt & Co. of New York City, 
for that firm to handle the financ- 


ing of the County’s $25,000,000 
Mid-Bay Drive revenue bond 
issue. 

Final engineering plans and 


specifications will be under way 
at an early date so that comple- 
tion of the project will not be de- 
layed. The fifteen mile causeway 
will Biscayne Bay in a 
North-South direction from North 
Miami to the McArthur Causeway 
with interchanges to connect to 
all East-West causeways that run 
between Miami and Miami Beach 


traverse 
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$10 Million Issue of 
Montecatini Debs. 
Offered to Investors 


An underwriting group man- 
aged by Lazard Freres & Co., 
Lehman Brothers and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., offered July 1, in units, 
$10,000,000 Montecatini Societa 
Generale per L’Industria Miner- 
aria e Chimica Anonima (Monte- 
catini) 514% Sinking Fund Dollar 
Debentures due June 15, 1979 and 
nor-detachable warrants to pur- 
chase 1,030,000 capital shares of 
the company. Each unit, consist- 
ing of a debenture in the prin- 
cipal amount of $1,000 and a 
warrant to purchase 103 outstand- 
ing capital shares of Montecatini 
with a present aggregate market 
value of approximately $500, is 
priced at $1,000 and accrued in- 
terest on the debentures. Deben- 
ture principal and interest are 
payable in United States currency. 

The warrants are exercisable on 
ov before Dec. 31, 1963 at a price 
equal to the mean between $500 
and the market value of the 
shares on the date the warrant is 
exercised. Of the amount due on 
exercise of the warrant, $500 will 
be payable by surrender of $500 
principal amount of the deben- 
tures, and the balance in United 
States currency. The Montecatini - 
capital shares purchasable under 
the warrants are owned by Banca 
de Credito Finanzario (Medio- 
bance), Milan, Italy. American 
shares of Montecatini (each 


» American share is equivalent to 


five capital shares) represented 
by American Depositary Receipts, 
which are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, will be delivered 
in lieu of capital shares upon ex- 


e ercise of the warrants. 


Net proceeds from the offering 


E will be applied to finance con- 


struction by Novamont Corpora- 
tion, a Montecatini subsidiary, of 
a new plant in the United States 
for the manufacture of the new 
synthetic resin, isostatic polypro- 
pylene, and other petrochemicals. 
Construction of the facility is 
scheduled to commence during the 
second half of this year and be 
completed in approximately two 
years. Present plans call for an 
ennual plant capacity of about 
5,000 metric tons, but this quan- 
tity is subject to change as the 
development of the project pro- 
ceeds. 

Sinking fund of the debentures 
will commence in 1964 and will 
be sufficient to retire 100% of the 
issue by maturity. The debentures 
are also subject to redemption at 
the option of Montecatini on and 
after June 15, 1964 at prices rang- 
ing from 105142% to 100%. 

Montecatini was incorporated 
in Italy in 1888. In the production 
of both chemicals end nonferrous 
metals it is the largest company 
in Italy and one of the largest 
in Europe. 


Twin Gity Inv. Women 
Summer Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— The 
next “Summer Party” meeting of 
the Twin City Investment 
Women’s Club which will be held 
at the University Club, 420 Sum- 
mit Avenue, Saint Paul, Minn., 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959. 

A social hour 5:30 p.m. to 6:30 
p.m., followed by dinner at 6:30 
p.m. 

The theme will be “A NIGHT 
IN VIENNA”. Three-piece Or- 
chestra and music in the Viennese 
tradition. ; 

Miss Jeanette Rystrom of First 
National Bank of Saint Paul, In- 
vestment Department, Chairman 
of party arrangements. Miss Gwen 
Nicholson of First National Bank 
ot Minneapolis, Trust Department, 
President of the group will 


preside 
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News ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


— 


AND BANKERS 





European operations of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 


York, will be headed by Julian 
Allen and Tupper Barrett as Vice-. 
Presidents—European offices, it 


was announced June 29 by Henry 
C. Alexander, Chairman. 

Designation of the two Euro- 
pean heads followed consumma- 
tion last week (June 26) of the 
merger of Morgan & Cie. Incor- 
porated, a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of Morgan Guaranty conduct- 
ing a bank ing business in Paris, 
with the parent company. Morgan 
& Cie. had been a subsidiary of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated 
prior to merger of that company 
with Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York last April 24 to form 
Morgan Guaranty. 

Mr. Alexander also announced 
the election of Pierre Meynial and 
Maurice St. Germain to the posi- 
tion of Vice-President and gen- 
eral manager, Paris. A. Talbot 
Peterson has been elected Vice- 
President and General Manager, 
London. Elie Delville has been 
elected Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Brussels. 

Morgan & Cie.’s location, at 14, 
Place Vendome, will become the 
branch office of Morgan Guaranty 
in Paris, Mr. Alexander said. 
Operations of the Bank’s branch 


at 4, Place de la Concorde in 
Paris fill be transferred to the 
Place Vendome location, where 
Morgan Guaranty’s Paris facili- 


ties are to be centralized. 

Mr. Allen and Mr. Barrett will 
supervise operations of Morgan 
Guaranty’s offices in London and 
Brussels as well as Paris. Their 
headquarters will be in Paris. 

Mr. Allen had been President of 
Morgan & Cie. since 1955. He has 
been active in Paris banking since 
shortly after World War I and 
fias been with the Morgan bank- 
ing establishment there since 1933. 

Mr. Barrett had been Vice- 
President in charge of Guaranty 
Trust Company’s European oper- 
ations. Almost his entire banking 


ec-reer has been spent abroad, 
chiefly in France, since he _ be- 
came associated in 1922 with 
National Bank of Commerce, 
waich later merged with Guar- 
auty, 


Mr. Meynial joined the Morgan 
banking establishment in France 
in 1925. He became Vice-Presi- 
dent of Morgan & Cie. in 1948. 
Mr. St. Germain has served with 
the Guaranty Trust Company iu 
France: since 1922, first at Le 
Wavre and later at Paris, where 
he became a Vice-President in 
19.8. 

Bernard S. Carter, Chairman of 
Morgan & Cie. sinve 1955, has re- 
tired from active bank officership 
aiid will serve as Chairman of a 
newly formed twelve-member 
policy committee to advise on 
operation of Morgan Guaranty’s 
European offices. Irom 1946 to 
1955 he was President of Morgan 
& Cie., after being a partner in 
its predecessor firms since 1924. 

Morgan & Cie., with the part- 
nerships which preceded it, traces 
wz history of 91 years on the Frencn 
financial scene. It began in 1868 
as Drexel, Harjes & Co., with 


J. Pierpont Morgan becoming a 
partner three years later. That 
firm was succeeded in 1895 by 
Morgan, Harjes & Co., which in 
turn was succeeded by Morgan 
& Cie. in 1927. The business of 
the partnership was taken over 


in 1945 by Morgan & Cie. Incor- 
porated. 


Guaranty Trust Company in 
1917 established the Paris branen 
office now located at 4. Place de 


la Concorde 


Clifford C. Woods has been ap- 
pointed an Assistant Vice-Prest- 
dent by The First National City 


Bank of New York. Mr. Woods is 
assigned to the Central Atlantic 
District of the bank’s National 


Division. 

At the same time the bank an- 
nounced the promotion to Assis- 
taunt Cashier of Michael J. Horgan, 
George H. Roberts, III, and 
Richard Webber, Jr., all members 
of the National Division. 

Edward J. O'Callahan was 
promoted to Assistant Manager at 
the bank’s Chelsa branch, which 
moved to a new location at 23rd 
St. and Ave. of the Americas on 
June 29. 


Seven officers have been pro- 
moted to Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents by Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York, it was an- 
nounced July 2 by Harold H. 
Helm, Chairman. They are: Theo- 
dore Frothinghain, III; William J. 
Galligan, Jr.: Mirjan  Ivanetic: 
Raymond H. Paradise; Alan B. 
Purdy: Michael Serven, and Har- 
old S. Swan, Jr. 

Messrs. Frothingham and Galli- 
gan, both former Assistant Secre- 
taries, are associated with the 
bank’s metropolitan division. 
Messrs. Ivanetic and Serven, also 
former Assistant Secretaries, are 
with Chemical’s term loan divi- 
sion. Mr. Paradise was formerly 
Assistant Personnel Director; Mr. 
Purdy, former Assistant Treas- 
urer, is in charge of the bank’s 
electronic research staff, and Mr. 
Swan, former Assistant Secretary, 
is with Chemical’s international 
division. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York, on June 29 opened an 


ultra-modern banking office to 
serve the important Westchester 
Square area. The new quarters 


are strategically located at the in- 
tersection of Williamsbridge Road 
and East Tremont Ave., Bronx. 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
founded in 1824, with resources in 
excess Of $3,000,000.000 now has 
95 offices in all five boroughs of 
New York City, including 13 in 


the Bronx. It has correspondent 
benks throughout America, and 
its foreign correspcndents main- 
tain more than 50,000 offices 
abroad. 
Pt ‘ 4 

Appointment of Matthew R. 
Ciancimino as an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Manufacturers Trust. 


Company, New York, and his as- 


signment to the Latin-American 
Division of the International 
3anking Department was an- 


nounced today by H. C. Flanigan, 
Chairman of the Board. 


David S. Meiklejohn, has been 
appointed a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Fifth Avenue 
Office of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, it was an- 
neunced by Horace C. Flanigan, 
Chairman of the Bank’s Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. Meiklejohn is a Director of 
the Putnam Trust Company, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

The appointment of Morris 
Gartner as an Assistant Vice- 
President was also announced by 
Mr. Flanigan. 

Mr. Gartner joined Manufac- 
turers Trust in April, 1946 and is 
presently assigned to the Bank's 
Empire State Office. 

Announcement was also made 
of the appointment of Arthur C. 
Langsdorf as an Assistant Treas- 
urer. Mr. Langsdorf has been with 
Manutacturers Trust since 1932. 
He assigned to the Bank's 
National Department, his territory 


is 


being a portion of New York 
State. 

Othe: appointments were 
Joseph A. Horn as branch man- 


ager, Jackson 
Richard E. 


Heights Office, 
McGowan as assistant 
sranch manager, 39th St. Office, 
and Grace H. Busch as assistant 
branch manager. 23rd St. Office. 


Irving Trust Company, New 
York, announces tne election of 
Stanley W. Sipe to Assistant 
Auditor. Mr. Sipe joined Irving 
in 1958. 

IRVING TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
June 30,59 Mar. 31,'59 
$ $ 
Total resources. 1,385,675,541 1,864,902,940 
Deposits 1,677,146,752 1,651,691,843 
Cash and due 

from banks 470,618,970 487,475,234 
U. S. Govt. se- 
curity hidgs. 412,635,951 389,285,956 
Toans & discts 668,306,530 642,568,179 

26,602,812 


Undivid. profits 27,873,421 


The Hanover Bank, New York, 
has appointed five new members 
to its branch advisory committee: 

Floyd W. Jefferson, Jr., Louis 
C. Lustenberger, William E. Reid, 
Martin J. Schwab, and Sidney 
L. Solomon. 


THE HANOVER BANK, NEW YORK 
June 10,°59 Mar. 12,'59 


o> ° 

Tot?! resources 1,741,915,749 1,806,676,374 
Deposits ° 1,435,248.174 1,506,249,873 
Cash ind = due 

from bans 385,230,92 426,20°,696 
J. S. Govt. se- 

curity hold2 346,716,571 395,410,663 
Loins & discis. 399,571,419 656,665,700 
Uneiv. profits 34, 62.6093 32.32.6350 


* 


Howard M. Koster, Daniel M. 
Lucy, Edgar A. Manning, Jr., and 
William E. Pelley, all formerly 
Assistant Vice-Presidents, have 
been named Vice-Presidents at 
Banker; Trust Company, New 
York, it was announced June 29 
by William H. Moore, Chairman 
of the Board. 

Coincident with the announce- 
ment, Mr. Moore made known the 
elections of John A. Allen, east- 
ern division, J. Ashley Brown, Jr., 
investment research, W. E. Ek- 
man, personel trust operations 
and George Klugherz, Wall Street 
Hranch office as Assistant Vice- 
Presidents. Named officers of the 
company were: Richard M. Bliss, 
western division, Michael F. Page, 
investment research and Garret 
Sanderson, Manager of the 161st 
Street office. 


Mr. Koster joined the pension 
trust division of Bankers Trust 
Companv in 1942. Elected an of- 


ficer of the bank in 
named an Assistant 
dent in 1957. 

Mr. Lucy, in charge of the Wali 
Street branch office of the bank, 
joined the company in 1946. He 
was named an officer of the com- 
pany in 1950 and an Assistant 
Vice-President a year later. 

Mr. Manning heads the bank’s 
amusement industries group. He 
joined the company in 1945 doing 
general credit and loan work. 
Elected an Assistant Treasurer in 
1947 and an Assistant Vice-Pres- 
ident in 1950. 

Mr. Pelley is in charge of the 
bank’s petroleum group. He joined 
Bankers Trust Company in 1952. 
Mr. Pellev was named an Assist- 
ant Vice-President in 1954 and 
was named head of the petroleum 
group this year. 


1950, he was 
Vice-Presi- 


THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 


June 30,59 Mar. 31,°59 
$ $ 

Total resources 651,902,658 624,853,463 

Deposits 577,488,908 551,110,900 
Cash and due from 

banks 193,622,894 166,297,377 
U. S. Govt. secu- 

rity holdings 116,640,271 132,738,414 

Loans & discounts 303,547,045 281,225,576 


Undiviced profits 13,278,890 


13,899,092 


THE BANK NEW YORK 


June 30,°59 Mar. 31,'59 
$s 3 

Total resources 377,237,221 547,671,606 

Deposits 503.635,296 474,846,489 
Cash and due trom 

banks 165.085,632 146.828.321 
U. S. Govt. secu- 

rity holdings £3,492 770 .97 595,784 

Loans & divcounts 271,021,788 257.143.6200 

Undivided profits 6.748.679 6,460,219 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


June 10,°59 Mar.31°59 
$ $ 
Total resource 206,930,698 206,274,934 
Deposit 181,081,322 181,978,825 
Cash and due fron 
bak 42,220,213 45,853,445 
I S Govt ce¢ 
rity holding 61,377.722 47.751,135 
Loan & discount 26.045,038 68,.379.032 
Undivide profi 241.723 2,930,434 


The Fiduciary [rust Company 
of New York, announced the elec- 
tion of John P. Humes as a Direc- 
tor 

The Bank of Nova Scotia Trust 
Company of New York, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of The Bank of 
Novia Sotia, Canada. began oper- 
ations at 37 Wall St. The Trust 
Company, which will not compete 
with U. S. banks here, has been 
organized to meet the growing 
needs for U. S. fiduciary services 
(such as transfer agent, registrar 
and fiscal agent) on the part of 
the parent bank’s customers in 
Canada, the Caribbean and over- 
seas. The Bank of Nova Scotia 
has approximately 500 offices in 
Canada, 40 offices in the Carib- 
bean, and offices in London in 
addition to agency facilities in 
New York and a representative’s 
office in Chicago. 


The chairman of the board is 
F. William Nicks, President of 
The Bank of Nova Scotia; the 


Trust Company President is C. G. 
Webster, assistant general man- 
ager of The Bank of Nova Scotia 
and senior agent of its New York 
office since 1948; G. L. Wark, 
assistant BNS agent here is Vice- 
President; Frederick S. Gross, 
ENS staff in New York, is Trust 
Officer. 

The board of directors of the 
Trust Company includes F. Wil- 
liam Nicks, C. G. Webster, Henry 
Harfield, Norman B. Woolworth, 


Captain Nicholas Kulukundis, K. 
Helstern, agent of the bank: in 
this city. 

The company has_ paid-up 


capital of $1,000,000, and a paid- 
up surplus of the same amount. 
= es oe 

Alfred S. Mills, President of 
The Bank for Savings in the City 
of New York announces the fol- 
lowing official appointmenis, ef- 
fective July 1, 1959: 

Dolson W. Rauscher, Executive 
Vice-President; William C. Mc- 
Crea, Treasurer. W. Deuglas 
Knapp. Assistant Vice-President: 
Victcr J. Masseboeuf, Assistant 
Vice-President: John L. Westney, 
A-sistant Vice-President: John A. 
Baker, Assistant Vice-President. 

July 3 will mark the 
Birthday of New York State's 
first mutual savings bank. “The 
Bank for Savings,’ New York. 

Among the men who. spear- 
headed the movement for this 
non-profit institution were Rich- 
ard Varick, William Few and 
Brockholst Livingston, Colonels of 
the Revolutionary War and asso- 
ciate; of Washington when, 
first President, he lived in 
York. 

On opening day, July 3, 1819, 
in a basement room in the Old 
Alms House in City Hall Park, 3! 
Now Vorkers banked a total of 
$2.807. The safe in which deposits 
were kept was a little leather 
trunk, no bigger than a women’s 
overnight case. This nail-stidded 
trunk, now 140 years old, is on 
exhibit in the main banking room 
at 4th Ave. and 22nd St. with 
other intriguing reminders of the 
quill pen and tallow candle era. 


140th 


a3 


New 


Edward H. Remmert, President 
of the National Ulster County 
Bank, Kingston, N. Y., died June 
23, at the age of 61. 

John G. Yawger, Trust Officer 
and Assistant Secretary of Trust 
Company of Morris County, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., will retire July 31 
after 37 years in banking it was 
announced by George Munsick, 
President. 

Mr. Yawger started his banking 
career with the Trust Company 
Dec. 1, 1922, serving in various 
capacities in the bank. He was 





.. Thursday, July 2. 
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appointed Assistant Trust Officet 
in 1935, Assistant Trust Office1 
and Assistant Secretary in 1942; 
and was elected Trust Officer and 
Assistant Secretary in July 1957. 


The Hunterdon County Na- 
tional Bank of Flemington, Flem- 
ingion, New Jersey, with common 
stock of $540.000: and The Union 


National B¢nk of Frenchtown, 
Frenchtown, New Jersey. with 
common stock of $100,000, were 


merged effective as of the close 
of business June 12. The consol- 
idation was effected under the 
charter and title of “The Hunter- 
don County National Bank of 
Flemington,” with capital stock of 
$660,000, divided into 132,000 
shares of common stock of the par 
value of $5.00 each. 


A. Earl Coatsworth, Assistant 
Vice-President of Melion National 
Bank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been named 
manager of the Bank’s Wilmer- 
ding Office, according to an an- 
nouncement by Frank R. Denton, 
Vice-Chairman of the Bank. 

Mr. Coatsworth had served as 
manager of that office from 1951 
until 1957, when he was named 
manager of Mellon Bank’s Squir- 


rel Hill Office. the position he 
held until his present appoint- 
ment. He began his banking 


career in 1924 at the First National 
Bank of Wilmerding, and in 1939 
he was named Assistant Cashier. 
He joined Mellon Bank in 1947 
when the First National became 
the Wilmerding Office of Mellon 
Bank, and in 1953 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Wice-President. 


The common capital stock of 
The Lancaster County National 
Bank, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
was increased fron: $750,000 to 
$1,000,000 by the sale of new 
stock, effective June 17. (Num- 
ber of shares oustanding, 100,000 
shares, par value $10.) 


Adolph Lorch, Vice-President 
and Director of The Broad Street 
Trust Company, Phila., Pa., died 
at the age of 74. 

Mr. Lorch had been Executive 
Vicee-President of the trust com- 
pany from 1954 until this April. 


The office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency granted a charter to 
the National Bank of Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase, Bethesda, Mont- 
somery County, Maryland. The 
Bank has a capital of $600,000 and 
a surplus of $400.000. The Presi- 
dent is Frank Stemple and the 
Cashier George L. Moore, Jr. 


Arthur A. Blyrmeyer, passed 
away June 26, at the age of 72. 
He was President and Chairman 
of the Board of the Bank of St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust 
Co., Louisville, Ky., elected Henry 
V. Graves as Vice-President in 
charge of business development. 


Avpointment of Russell A. Foust 
to the new business development 
department of the Hialeah-Miami 
Springs Bank, Hialeah, Fla., is 
announced by Charles E. Buker, 
President. 


The First 
Anthony, 


National Bank of 
Anthony, El Paso 
County, Texas, was granted a 
charter by the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The 
bank has a capital of $75,000,000 
and a surplus of $83,437.24. The 
President is Charles N. Haner and 
the Cashier Ralph D. Hartman 

This is a conversion of Anthony 
State Bank, Anthony, Texas, that 
took effect as of the close of busi- 
ness on June 13. 


The Great Falls National Bank, 


Great Falls, Montana, increased 
its common cavital stock trom 
$700,000 to $800.090 by a_ stock 


- 


June” -15. 


dividend, effective 
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(Number oi shares outstanding, 
8.000 shares, par value $100.) 


Roland Pierotti So been named 
Coordinator of International 
Banking Activities of Bank of 
America, San Francisco, Calif., it 
was announced June 24 by Presi- 
dent S. Clark Beise. 

In this new role, Pierotti, who 
is assistant to the President, will 
assume responsibility for the coor- 
dination and condust of the bank’s 
internationa} activities and their 
integration with domestic opera- 
tions of the Bank. 


Pierotti is a member of the 
Advisory Council of the Board 
of Directors of Bank of America 
and on the Board of Directors of 
Bank of America (International) 
in New York and Banca d’Ameri- 
cae os. in are Italy. 


Walter E. die ns, Vice- President 
in charge of Bank of America’s 
governmental relations for the 
past 12 years, retires at the head 
office July 1 after 30 years serv- 
ice with the bank. 

Mr. Bruns headed the northern 
division of the bank’s trust de- 
partment from 1940 to 1947 as a 
Vice-President and Trust Officer. 

He joined the bank as an As- 
sistant Trust Officer at Fresno. 


In 1932 he was promoted to 
Assistant Vice-President in the 
trust department at Fresno and 


three years later to Trust Officer 
at the head office. He was as- 
signed to the San Jose Trust Dis- 
trict in 1937 and returned to the 
head office in 1940. 

Shareholcers of Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., 
approved a stock dividend of one 
for each two shares held and 
authorized a new issue of 210,000 
shares of common stock. Share- 
holders will be entitled to pur- 
chase one new share at the price 
of $37.50 for each five held after 
the stock dividend. 


The commen capital stock of 
the City Netienal Bank of Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., was increased 
from $1,638,000 to $2,730,000 by 
the sale of new stock, effective 
June 17. (Number of shares out- 
standing, 273.000 shares, par value 
$10.) 


The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Foronto, Canada an- 
nounced on June 26 the appoint- 
ment of C. B. Currie as its 
European representative with 
headquarters in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Mr. Currie has been an as- 
sistant general manager at the 
Bank’s head office in Toronto 
since 1955, and prior thereto he 
Was an assistant manager of the 
Hamilton end ‘Toronto, main 
branches. 


Fund Distributors 
Formed in Wichita 


WICHITA, Kans. — Fund Dis- 
tributors Inc. has been formed 
with offices in the Ceniral Build- 
ing to engage in a_e securities 
business. Officers are John P. 
Jennings, President; Dave E. 
Davidson, Secretary; and Albert 
L. Brokes, Treasurer. Mr. Jen- 
nings was formerly President of 
Bonds Incorporated. Mr. Davidson 
and Mr. Brokes were officers of 
Milburn, Cochran & Co. 


Joins National Securities 


Karl A. Kaschewski has become 
associated with National Securities 
& Research Corp., 120 Broadway, 
New York City 


Burgess & Leith Opens 
Branch in N. Y. City 


Burgess & Leith, members of 
the Boston Stock Exchange, have 
opened a branch office at 40 Broad 
Street, New York City, under the 
management of Gordon R. Peel, 
resident partner. 
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British-American Wage Offensive 
And World Industrial Competition 


By 


PAUL EINZIG 


Neither cost-of-living stability, threat of causing unemploy- 
ment, absence of profit, nor industrial decline seems to deter 
British labor unions from vigorously pressing for higher wages. 
That wage inflation is proceeding also in the United States 
conveys to Dr. Einzig these conclusions: one, it tends to 
weaken resistance to wage drive in Britain as it removes imme- 
diate concern over sterling and, two, both English-speaking 
countries are likely to be disadvantaged in international com- 
petition. Only the non-political character of American unionism 
is found to offer grounds for envy. 


LONDON, Eng.—Britain’s eco- 
nomic prospects are likely to be 
decisively affected by the outcome 
of the printers’ strike. At present 
it only affects 
provincial 
newspapers 
and pevriodi- 
cals, but it is 
threatening to 
spread over 
the London 
newspapers, 
so that quite 
vossibly Brit- 
ain will be 
without any 
newspapers in 
a matter of 
days or weeks. 
The result is 
bound to pro- 
duce a profound effect on the gen- 
eral industrial situation. 

Even though a number of small 
firms of printers gave way to the 


Paul Einzig 


Trade Union demands, the big 
firms emploving some 90% of the 


lebcr involved are holding firm. 
Printers are among the highest- 


paid workers in the country. What 
is worse, they are among the least 
hard-worked, owing to the pre- 
vailing rest#ictive practices under 
which the output of each man is 
kept down to a fraction of what 
he would be able to do without 
undue exertion. The combined ef- 
fect of unduly high wages and un- 
duly low output has been the 
closing down of a number of news- 
papers and periodicals. In the 
book trade the high prices result- 
ing from high printing costs re- 
sulted in growing consumer re- 
sistance. 

The contest in the printing trade 
is awaited with great interest by 
employers anda employees, and, 
last but not least, by the general 
public. Even though the number 
of workers involved is only some 
300,000, the strike is widely re- 
garded as a test case, the outcome 
of which is liable to affect the at- 
titude of employers and employ- 
ees in more important industries. 
in particular the wage claim of 
the engineering and shipbuilding 
unions, and their demand for the 
40-hour week, is liable to be af- 
fected by the way in which the 
printers’ strike will be _ settled 
eventually. If the employers give 
way, the floodgates will be opened 
for wage demands of between 10 
and 15%, and for claims of adopt- 
ing the 40-week week. The latter 
claim is nothing but an additional 
wage claim. In prosperous indus- 


tries the reduction of working 
hours simply means more over- 
time at considerably higher wage 


rates, resulting in a considerable 
increase in the cost of production 
per unit of output. 

The short-sighted indifference 
of the Trade Unions towards the 
prosperity of their industries is 
really amazing. Printers must 
surely be aware that if their 
claims are conceded it would mean 
the end of a number of periodicals 
and provincial newspapers, and 
possibly even of one London 
newspaper, and that the resulting 
fall in the demand for books 
would bankrupt a number of 
weaker publishers and printing 
firms. But they just could not care 
less. They hope that by limiting 
the entry of new workers into the 





industry they would maintain full 
employment at the higher wages. 
Shipbuilding workers, too, must 
be aware that even on the basis 
of the existing wage level, British 
shipyards have been losing many 
orders in favor of their foreign 
competitors. But the threatening 
unemployment in their industry 
does not deter them from divert- 
ing even more orders to foreign 
shipyards by raising the cost of 
British shipbuilding. The only ef- 
fect of the menace of unemploy- 
ment is a crop of inter-union dis- 
putes as to which union’s members 
are entitled to do certain work. 
These disputes have caused quite 
a number of strikes lately. 


Nor does the stability of the 
cost of living aifect the vigor with 
which wage demands are pressed 
forward. Last menth the cost ot 
living index ectually declined by 
one point and it is now exactly 
where it was 12 months ago. For 
the first time in 20 years 12 
months of stability has at long 
last been achieved. If only organ- 
ized labor could restrain its greed 
for a while we should witness a 
moderate decline in prices as a 
result of increasing productivity. 
It would mean that the entire 
public would derive a fair share 
from technological progress. But 
the trade unions have totally dif- 
ferent ideas on the subject. They 
warit to secure for themselves the 
entire benefit from the adoption 
of labor-saving machinery. 

Profits’ Absenee Also Means 

Nothing 

Some unions press their wage 
demands on the ground that profit 
margins are wide. But the absence 
of profits, and even the existence 
of neavy losses, does not prevent 
the unions in static or declining 


industries from pressing their 
claims with equal vigor. The na- 


tionalized transport and coal min- 
ing industries closed the past year 
with very heavy losses. The rail- 
way employees are of course in a 
position to demand that freight 
rates and passenger fares should 
be raised. But coal miners know 
only too well that higher coal 
prices would mean a further de- 
cline in demand and further ac- 
cumulation of unsold coal supplies. 
Yet both unions are pursuing their 
wage claims relentlessly. An in- 
crease in transport charges and 
coal prices would inevitably bring 
the period of price stability to an 
end. Together with the increase 
in the wages of engineering work- 
ers, it would mean the resumption 
of inflation on the same rate as 
it was proceeding before the dis- 
inflationary measures of 1957 were 
adopted. 


The fact that wage inflation is 
proceeding also in the United 


States will tend to weaken resist- 
ance to wage inflation in Britain, 
because there is no immediate 
cause for worrying about the ef- 
fect of wage increases on sterling. 
Yet American industries are not 
the only rivals of British indus- 
tries. In Western Germany coal 
miners have accepted wage reduc- 
tions, while British coal miners 
are pressing forward with wage 
demands. In France the de Gaulle 
Government’s firm measures pre- 
vented a railway strike, while the 


possibility of such strike, fore- 


shadowing heavy losses to indus- 
tries, is very much present in 
Britain. In Japan, shipbuilders 
manage to keep costs down and 
capture orders for tankers. So it 
seems that the attitude of trade 
unions in the United States and 
Britain is likely to place the Eng- 


lish-speaking world at a grave 
disadvantage in the _ industrial 
sphere. 


Praise for Non-political Aspect 
of U. S. Unionism 

Britain has good cause to envy 
the United States for the essen- 
tially non-political character of 
their trade union movement. In 
Britain the trade unions are sim- 
ply the industrial branch of the 
Labor Party and are essentially 
politically-minded. In recent 
months they have intensified their 
efforts to dictate the defense pol- 
icy and foreign policy of the Labor 
Party. Instead of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, the Com- 
munist-infiltrated unions want to 
rule the country. 


Moons, Asst. Mer. of 
Manley, Bennett Office 


BLOOMFIELD MILLS, Mich.— 
Manley, Bennett & Company, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have announced that 
their long 
time associate, 
Robert J. 
Moons, will 
now assist in 
the manage- 
ment of the 
Bloomfield 
Hills office, 
Barbour Bldg.. 
under the di- 
rection of the 
resident part- 


eatin a AE I 


ners, Bennett 
and Zoellin. 
Mr. Moons 


Ronert J. Moons 


will also con- 
tinue to serv- 
ice the investment accounts of his 
clientele. 

Mr. Moons is a past President 
of the Securities Traders Associa- 
tion and has been an investment 


broker for 11 years the last 8 of 
which with Manlev, Bennett & 
Company. 


Red Gross Blood Drive 
In Wall Street 


The Asnerican Red Cross Blood 
Donor Program tor the New York 
Steck Exchange is conducting an 
all-out drive for donations in Wall 
Street. Red Cross Bloodmobile 
will be at Federal Hall (formerly 
the Sub-Treasury Building) on 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 
15th and 16th. 


New Courts & Co. Branch 


SOUTHERN PINES, N. C— 
Courts & Co. has opened a branch 
office on Country Club Drive un- 
der the direction of John A. 
McPhaul. 


Courts Opens New Branch 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—Courts & 
Co. has opened a branch office in 
the Hamilton National Bank 
Building under the management 
of Harry Human. 


Mav & Co. Branch Opened 


COOS BAY, Ore—May & Co. 
has opened a branch office at 1330 
Anderson Avenue under the direc- 
tion of Thomas R. Hillstrom. 


Two With Proctor, Cook 


(Special to THE FIN¢ NCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mess.—John A. Hines 
and Myer M. Lipkind are now at- 
filiated with Proctor, Cook & Co., 
10 Post Office Square, members of 
the New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges. Mr. Hines was for- 
merly with du Pont, Homsey & 
Company. 
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Dean Witter Absorbs 
Laurence Marks Co. 


Dean Witter & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading security and 
commodity exchanges, announce a 
consolidation with the partners 
and employees of Laurence M. 
Marks & Co. 

David W. Lovell, Carl C. Brown 
and Edmund E, Barrett, Jr., for- 
merly partners in the Marks or- 
ganization, have been admitted to 
partnership in Dean Witter & Co. 

Mr. Brown will continue to 
head the Marks’ Institutional Re- 
search organization as a partner 
of Dean Witter & Co. at the Marks 
premises, 48 Wall Street, New 
York, which has been made a 
Dean Witter branch. 

The firm also announces the 
formation of Dean Witter Inter- 
national and its consolidation 
with Laurence M. Marks Inter- 
national and Rericemark, S. A. 
Mr. Lovell has been elected Pres- 
ident and managing director of 
Dean Witter International 

The merger of this ‘mportant 
eastern and international researcn 
and sales organization with Dean 
Witter & Co.’s West Coast re- 
search organization and national 
investment banking activities 
should result in the accrual cf 
many complementary advantages 
to the clients, of both firms. At 
the present time Dean Witter has 
41 offices running from Honolulu 
in the west to Boston, Philadel- 
phia and New York in the east. 


J. R. Williston & Beane 
In New Quarters 


J. R. Williston & Beane, New 
York Stock Exchange firm, 
celebrated its 70th Anniversary 
by moving to new headquarters 
at Two Broadway, New York City. 
Alpheus C. Beane, directing part- 
ner, said the modern office was 
“an anniversary present to our 
customers and ourselves, as_ it 
will provide better service for our 
clients and better working condi- 
tions for our employees.” 

The firm was founded in July 
1889 by James R. Williston, a 
young Boston broker. The present 
name was adepted when Mr. 
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Beane joined the firm in April 
1958. 
Mr. Beane said the new main 


office doubles working space and 
is scientifically designed for max- 
imum speed and accuracy in ex- 
ecuting securities transactions. It 
includes the latest electronic 
equipment, a conveyor belt sys- 
tem, and one of the most complete 
communications centers in the fi- 
nancial district, he added. 

“This is another step in mod- 
ernizing our facilities,’ Mr. Beane 
said, “and represents the third 
major improvement in the past 
year. Earlier, we moved our 
Broadway branch and opened a 
Fifth Avenue office. All of these 
are evidence of our confidence in 
the future of the securities busi- 
ness.” 


Wm. B. Robinson Branch 


TEMPLE, Texas—Wm. B. Rob- 
inson & Company has opened a 
branch office in the First National 
Bank Building under the direction 
of Joe B. Sissom. 


J. E. Schramm Branch 


SPRINGFIELD, N. J.—John Ed- 
ward Schramm & Co., Inc. has 
opened a branch office at 90 Lyons 
Place under the management of 
Wilbert W. Laying. 


Merrill Meadows Opens 


(Special to Tun Fira 


SPRINGFIELD, 


NcTAL CHRONICLE) 


Mass.— Merrill 


Meadows is conducting a securi- 
ties business from offices at 1490 
Main Street under the firm name 
of Meadows & Co. Mr. Meadows 
was formerly 
Flax & Co. 


with J. Clayton 
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Continued from page 3 


Rugged Competition Facing 
Nation’s Commercial Banks 


critical of any of the financial 
institutions which compete against 
commercial banks. I shall be fac- 
tual in commenting on the com- 
petition afforded by other types 
of financial institutions, and hope 
that no one will prove to be sen- 
sitive or allergic to the cold facts. 

Mr. Webster defines competi- 
tion as “The effort of two or more 
parties, acting independently, to 
secure the custom of a third party 


by offering more favorable 
terms.” In order to compete suc- 


cessfully, a commercial bank must 
provide, above all, an experienced 
and competent personnel. It must 
provide competitive interest rates 
for loans and, if possible, deposits, 
@ full range of banking services, 
and convenient facilities, that will 


attract and hold public support 
against able and cffective com- 


petitors. At the same time, it must 
be operated soundly and _ profit- 
ably.Its maximum interest rates on 
Savings and tine money are estab- 
Jished by Federal or State laws 
zt rates below those of its 
competitors for savings funds, but 
higher than some of the commer- 
cial banks can afford to pay. The 
commercial bank must pay sub- 
stantial Federal income taxes. 
The character and composition of 
its asset structure must be main- 
tained within the boundaries of 
progressive yet adequately con- 
servative deposit banking stand- 
ards. It must observe many 
restrictive laws and regulations. 

Member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System with 84% of 
commercial bank deposits are the 
basic instrument used in the 
zpplication of monetary policy by 
the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System through 
maintaining legal reserve require- 
ments in the form of non-earning 


cash assets. These commercial 
banks must sacrifice earnings and 
bear the burden of expanding 


and contracting credit so that all, 
€ncluding their competitors, may 
benefit from a flattening out of 
the hills and valleys of our eco- 
momic life. 

Commercial banks must main- 
dain an appropriate measure of 
Biquidity. This is essential to as- 
Sure their ability to meet deposit 
withdrawals upon cemand. Fail- 
aire on this score constitutes an 
wct of insolvency — withdrawal 
tiemands must be met! Adequate 
capital funds must be maintained 
to permit the undertaking of 
wisks, inherent in the business of 
Jending and investing, with the 
funds of depositors. 


Sea Anchor for the Economy 


These policy, legal, monetary, 
restrictive or protective measures 
serve as a sea anchor in times of 
economic stress. They serve as an 
e@nchor during normal or growth 
periods to the competitive efforts 
of commercial banks, particularly 
for the funds of savers, in relation 
fo mutual savings banks and the 
geveral non-banking types of spe- 
eialized financial institutions. 

When President 


Lincoln ap- 
proved the National Currency 
Act on February 25, 1863, there 
were slightly more than 1,500 


commercial, savings, and private 
banks in the United States. In 
3882 there were 7,302 commercial 
banks with total deposits of $2.8 
billion. By 1904 the number of 
commercial banks had grown to a 
fotal of 18,844 with total deposits 
©f $10.4 billion. This represented 
one bank for every 4,344 people! 
Whe banking laws at that time 
were relatively broad: however. 
as the economy of the nation 
gzrew and the need increased for a 
better coordinated banking struc- 


ture and greater flexibility in 
eurrency powers, further legisla- 
tion became advisable. In late 


1913 Congress enacted the Federal 
Reserve Act. By 1921 the number 
of banks reached the _ highest 
point in our history, 30,800, and 
from then on began to decline as 
a result of failures, consolidations, 
and voluntary liquidations. Com- 
petition flourished! Many towns 
with economies scarcely adequate 


to support one bank profitably 
were served by two or more 
banks. Practices and_ policies 


which proved to be unsound were 
acopted to enhance earnings or to 
attract business from competitors. 
Fifty-five hundred bank failures 
occurred during the “roaring 
twenties” from 1921 to the end of 
1929. 


Bank Failures and Chartering 


It is important to note that dur- 
ing this same period, 1921 to 1929, 
the new bank chartering policies 
of State and Federal bank super- 
visory authorities were seemingly 
as competitive and unsound 
those of some of the banks they 
supervised. Thirty-three hundred 
and filty new banks were char- 
tered between 1921 and 1929. 
Thus the economic forces tending 
to cure a severely overbanked 
condition in the ration through 
failure of unneeded and weaker 
units weie largely offset by the 
issuance of new charters. Between 
1930 and the end of 1933, sixty- 
five hundred additional banks 
closed their doors, At the end of 
1933, the total number of banks 
had dropped from the high point 
of 30,800 in 1921 to less than 
half, 14,440. Other even more im- 
portant causes were involved, but 
it is crystal-clear from this sad 
history that banking can _ not 
soundly exist under conditions of 
unwise and unrestrained compe- 
tition. 

During the early years follow- 

ing the bank holiday, the demand 
for credit began to increase. New 
types of credit demands de- 
veloped. Some bankers, in retro- 
spect, were too conservative, but 
who can blame them after the 
difficult experiences of the de- 
pression and the bank holiday. 
Bank supervisors, I am_ positive, 
were similarly too conservative 
during this period. The inclination 
to take even a reasonable risk 
iad been temporarily—I repeat— 
temporarily duiled. Federal 
agencies were created to make, 
participate in, guarantee, or in- 
sure various types of loans re- 
garded as having risk character- 
istics not acceptable to banks 
without governmental support. 
_ Banking steadily strengthened 
its position, and expanded ex- 
Plosively in deposits and United 
States bonds during World War 
Il. At the end of the war the 
pent up demand of individuals 
for consumer goods and homes 
and just about everything else 
under the sun immediately be- 
came a force of major significance 
and importance in banking and 
the entire economic life of the 
nation. The postwar period up to 
the present time has been one of 
major change in the competitive 
forces confronted by commercial 
banks. The demand for loans has 
been almost insatiable. 


ats 


Loans More Than Doubled 
Since 1950 
Since Jan. 1, 1950 the loans oi 
commercial banks alone have in- 


creased from $43 billion to $100 
billion. Yet during this same 
period other types of lending 
institutions have forged ahead 
with as great or even greater 


strides. The competition for de- 
posits and loans, and for the 
privilege and profit of serving 
the financial needs of every seg- 
ment of the 
intensive and 


economy been 


be- 


has 
keen. I do not 


lieve, however, that commercial 
banks have permitted their com- 
petitive efforts to be characterized 
by unrestrained, unwise, or un- 
sound policies and practices. To 
a minor extent some of this has 
occurred and is occurring, but in 
the main it has been held withia 
1eason, although liberally tem- 
pered by, shall I say. an undulled 
willingness to assume risks. 


No Exclusive Preserve 


Commercial banks do not enjoy 
an exclusive preserve in any 
field of credit. Their closest ap- 
proach to this status is in the 
field of short-term credit to com- 
mercial and industrial concerns. 
Constant and aggressive work is 
necessary to maintain or extend 
their participation in all of the 
recognized lending areas. Com- 
mercial banking must expect con- 
tinued and increased competition 
from all of the other types of 
financial institutions. There will 
be no letup on this score. Let us 
now consider the various com- 
petitors of commercial banking 
and how they compete. 


Savings and Loan Assns. 

Federal and State-cnarcered 
savings and loan associations are 
zealous and highly effective com- 
petitors for the funds of savers 
and for real estate mortgage loans. 
During the past year the 13,124 
insured commercial banks in- 
creased their savings deposits $2.2 
billion. Six thousand, three hun- 
dred savings and loan associations 
increased their share accounts $6.1 
billion. At the end of December, 
1958, they held nearly $48 billion 
in share accounts or withdrawable 
balances. Their loans amounted 
to $45.6 billion. Ten years ago the 
share account holders numbered 
8,850,000. By 1958 the numbei 
had increased to 23 million, a gain 
of 160%. 

Their competitive efforts are 
not confined simply to a _ local 
trade area. Some associations go 
far afield to attract funds by mail. 
One sees advertisements in the 
newspapers of eastern and mid- 
western cities of associations dom- 
iciled usually in western states 
offering share account dividends 
up to 5%. Unlike commercial 
banks limited to 215% or 3% 
maximum legal interest rates on 
savings deposits, there are no 
legal limitations on their dividend 
rates. As mutual associations, they 
may add earnings to reserves for 
bad debts without payment of 
Federal income taxes so long as 
surplus and reserves are less than 
12% of the aggregate share ac- 
counts. They are not required to 
maintain reserves as an instru- 
ment of monetary policy. On the 
average, they maintain fully in- 
vested positions in real estate 
mortgage loans which greatly en- 
hance their earnings in relation 
to those of commercial banks. As 
a specialized type of financial 
institution with their major in- 
vestment in real estate mortgage 
loans, normal administrative costs 
are less than those of all purpose 
commercial banks. Because of a 


favored earnings position, they 
can and do spend substantially 


more on advertising. 

Regardless of the branch laws 
governing State-chartered savings 
and loan associations, Federally- 
chartered institutions may be au- 
thorized by the Home Loan Bank 
Board to establish branches in all 
of the states. In a relatively re- 
cent decision of the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia commercial banks were 
held not to be local thrift and 
home financing institutions within 
the meaning of the Home Owners 
Loan Act and, therefore, had no 
standing to question the right of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to charter a new savings 
and loan association. 

The multiple advantages of sav- 
ings and loan associations place 
them in a strong position as a 
competitor for the funds of savers. 
In this field, they hold a majority 
of the trump cards After paying 
dividends, Federal Savings and 
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Loan Associations increased their 
surplus and reserve funds 15% 
from retained earnings in 1957. 
After the payment of taxes, na- 
tional banks earned 9.15% on 
capital structure and reserves in 
1957. After the payment of divi- 
dends that averaged about 4%, 
the retained earnings of natioial 
banksincreased their capital struc- 
tures and reserves 5.2%. 


Credit Unions 


There are now 18,750 Federal 
and State-chartered credit unions 
in the United States—double the 
number 10 years ago. They have 
nearly 11 million members—triple 
the number 10 years ago, and the 
total of their withdrawable bal- 
ances or share accounts is esti- 
mated at $4.3 billion, six and a 
half times more than 10 years ago. 
About 15,000 or 80%, of the credit 
unions are located in manufactur- 
ing plants. Employees of such 
plants account for 90% of the total 
membership. 

Credit unions hold 8% of the 
nation’s consumer instalment 
credit, 17% of all personal loans, 
and 6% of all automobile loans. 
They make real estate mortgage 
and other secured loans, cash pay- 
roll checks in some cases. In many 
instances the participant credit 
union members receive life in- 
surance equal to double the 
amount of their shareholdings. 
Some credit unions provide credit 
life insurance. 

Credit unions pay no_ taxes 
since they are exempt from State, 
Federal and local taxes on their 


property, franchise, capital, re- 
serves, surplus and income. 
The dividend rates paid on 


funds of participants range from 
47% to 5%. After paying divi- 
dens, Federal Credit Unions in- 
creased their surplus and reserve 
funds 25% from retained earnings 
in 1957. Their share accounts are 
not insured and it would appear 
that the spokesmen for tne credit 
union movement do not desire 
insurance. For the most part they 
operate in space provided by the 
companies whose employees make 
up their membership. Tliey are 
now an effective, aggressive, and 
the fastest growing competitor for 
the funds of savers. Their loan 
activities are substantially broader 
than those of savings and loan 
associations. They are a competi- 
tive force of growing consequence. 


Life Insurance Companies 


Life insurance companies are 
competitive with commercial 
banks on a_ nation-wide basis 
chietly for intermediate and long- 
term loans to commerce, industry 
and agriculture. Policyholders 
nave increased from 78 million 
to 112 million in the past ten 
years. The policy reserves have 
more than doubled since 1946 and 
amounted to nearly $88 billion in 
1958. Thrity-seven billion dollars 
of this amount was in real estate 
mortgage loans, an additional $4 
billion in other types of loans. 


Short-term Governments 


Many bankers have told me 
that their strongest competition 
today in the corporate field is the 
high yield on short-term obliga- 
tions of the U. S. Government. 
The high yields are attractive to 
the ofticials of large corporations 
having excess funds, to Centrai 
Banks of foreign countries main- 
taining reserve accounts in the 
United States, to savings and loan 
associations for a portion of their 
“liquidity reserve’ funds, and to 
some individuals who have drawn 
their demand balances down to 
minimum figures short of incur- 
ring service charges. Very re- 
cently a bank having total de- 
posits of several hundred million 
dollars made a full scale survey 
to determine the amount of funds 
it would otherwise have on de- 
posit except for the competitive 
impact of Government bond yields. 
It discovered that an amount 
equal to 20% of its present total 
of demand and time deposits had 
been short-circuited from its de- 
posit totals into U. S. obligations 
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by the attractive rates. At the 
end of 1958, 32% of corporate 
cash assets of $53 billion were 


held in U. S. obligations. This is 
indeed rugged competition! 


Mutual Savings Banks 

The 518 mutual savings banks, 
largely located in the northeastern 
U. S., had total resources of $37.4 
billion at the end of 1958, up from 
$20 billion since 1948. An increase 
of $2.3 billion occurred in 1956. 
Loans of $23 billion were largely 
real estate mortgage credits. As 
mutual institutions, they occupy 
the same favorable Federal in- 
come tax position as savings and 
loan associations. Curing 1958 the 
insured mutual savings banks (re- 
sources $30.2 billion) allocated 
$125.6 million to reserves, un- 
divided profits or surplus while 
paying $511,000 Federal income 
taxes. Insured commerical banks 
paid income taxes of $1.2 billion 
during 1958 while paying divi- 
dends and adding to reserves and 
undivided profits from net earn- 
ings after taxes of $2.1 billion. 

Mutual savings banks are easily 
able to pay higher rates for sav- 
ings funds than commercial 
banks. The services provided by 
them cover a wide range in some 
states. I quote from an advertise- 
ment of a mutual savings bank in 
Connecticut: 

“For all your family banking 
needs—safe deposit boxes, night 
depository, savings accounts, 


Christmas and vacation’ clubs, 
seve by mail, collateral loans, 
savings bank life insurance, 


travelers’ checks, personal money 
order checks, personal loans, 
automatic loan privilege, mort- 
gaze loans, mortgage insurance, 
home improvement loans.” 

Once again, this is rugged 
competition for commercial 
banks seeking the deposits of 
savers at 2%, 215%, or 3% rates, 
and sometimes unable to afford 
even those rates. 


Finance and Personal Loan 
Companies 

There are in excess of 8,000 
Finance and Personal loan com- 
panies in the United States 
operating approximately 19,000 
offices. They held loans of more 
than $17 billion at the end of 
February, 1959. Thirteen billion 
dollars was in consumer credit 
loans, the remainder largely 
commercial credit including a 
substantial amount of automobile 
floor-plan paper. It is estimated 
that between 30% and 40% of 
the funds used in connection with 
the $17 billion of loans were bor- 
rowed by the Finance and Per- 
scnal loan companies trom com- 
mercial banks. The competitive 
effect of the operations of these 
companies on commercial banks 
is, to this partial extent, reduced 
or nullified. 

Many of the offices of Finance 
and Personal loan companies are 
epen for business on Saturdays, 
several evenings during the week, 
and almost all from 9 to 5 each 


week day. Just last month the 
nation’s second largest Sales fi- 


nance company (Universal C.1.T. 
Corporation) announced plans to 
make repair and modernization 
leans to home owners. At the 
present time this lending field is 
served in an important way by 
commercial banks which hold 
about 75°% of the $2.1 billion of 
such loans outstanding. Mutual 
savings banks and savings and 
loans associations hold most of 
the remainder. It would seem 
probable that cther sales finance 
companies will enter this field. 

Needless to say, the Finance 
and Personal loan companies have 
been important competitors for 
consumer, commercial and per- 
sonal credit for many years. They 
will continue so, and very likely 
ir an even broader and more ef- 
fective way. 


Corporate Pension and Profit- 
Sharing Pians 
Corporate pension and profit- 


sharing plans are becoming in- 
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creasingly competitive with com- 
mercial banks despite the fact that 
commercial banks frequently act 
as trustee for the plans. Bankers 
from various areas of the country 
have told us that a sizable num- 
ber of corporations now borrow 
from their own pension or profit 
sharing funds, thus depriving 
their banks of the loans. At the 
end of 1958 there were 48,000 
Treasury approved pension and 
profit sharing plans, many of 
which were funded. The impact 
of the growth in retirement fund 
accounts on the economy was 
noted by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in a_ very 
recent report. The Commission 
reported that at the end of 19538 
the resources of corporate retire- 
ment trust funds totalled $22.1 
billion, the reserves in insured 
pension plans, $15.5 billion. The 
combined total of $37.6 billion 
reflects an increase of $4.3 billion 
since the end of 1957. 


Federal Savings Bonds 


The deposit banks of the nation, 
commercial and mutual savings, 
and the non-bank types of spe- 
cialized financial institutions, 
have for many ycars rendered 
outstanding service to the United 
States Treasury Department 
through fostering the sale of sav- 


ings bonds, and handling their 
issuance and redemption, fre- 


quently at a loss to their respec- 
tive organizations. They have 
done this despite the fact they too 
were competing for savings funds, 
the commercial banks at rates less 
attractive than those offered by 
savings bonds. At the end of 
December 1958 the cash value of 
E and H savings bonds in the 
hands of investors was $42.6 bil- 
lion. Our deposit banks and the 
non-bank types of specialized 
financial institutions deserve the 
thanks of every citizen for their 
outstanding service to our gov- 
ernment and their willingness to 
disregard the conflicting competi- 


tive considerations that are in- 
volved. 
There are about 40 Federal 


Agencies and their instrumentali- 
ties which have authority to 
make, guarantee, and insure loans. 
Based on fairly recent estimates 
they hold $22.7 billion of direct 
loans, and guarantee or insure 
$59.8 billion of additional loans. 
Banks and other lenders hold the 
$30.7 billion of loans insured by 
the Veterans Administration and 
the $23.4 billion insured or guar- 
anteed by the Federal Housing 
Administration. For the most part 
the direct loans of these agencies 


—$9.5 billion, Agriculture: $4.7 
billion, Housing; $3 billion, Ex- 
port-Import Bank: $2.5 billion, 


Internationa] Cooperation Admin- 


istration — are not the type of 
credits desired by banks. Other 
than in a very negligible and 


unimportant way, I do not con- 
sider government lending agen- 
cies in general are competitive 
with commercial kanks. If they 
are competitive in some areas, 
such as the Production Credit 
Corporation, banks are believed to 
be in a position to compete ef- 
fectively if they are so inclined. 


Inter-Commercial Banking 
Competition 

The various competitive ele- 
ments I have mentioned combine 
into potent force that is 
reckoned with daily by commer- 
cial banks. However, I have not 
meéntioned the strongest competi- 
tive force of all—the fierce and 
unending struggle that goes on 
between commercial banks for 
every type of banking business. 
This is not limited to the two 
or more banks in a single town 
or city. A recent survey made in 
a city with a population exceed- 
ing 500,000 revealed that of the 
50 largest banks in the nation 
with total deposits of $81 billion, 
forty-one of the:n were activel) 

sOliciting business in that city 
I shall not outiine the tech- 
employed by commercial 
t igihen the com- 


to stre 


a 


niques 
Jankers 
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petitive impact of their banks. 
Commercial banks compete with 
one another and with many other 
types of financial institutions, 
near and far. They accept risks 
of a nature unlike those faced by 
many other businesses, regulated 
or not. Their net profit depends 
cn the ultimate successful collec- 
tion of outstanding loans, as well 
as on the interest yield. If they 
are to be adequately competitive, 
they’ must pursue a policy of 
progressive and warranted credit 
liberality and the assumption of 
reasonable risks. This is not a 
simple thing to do. It is easy to 
veer too far into ultra-conserva- 
tive fields, or permit the com- 
petitive urge to lead into fields 
of unsound credit liberality that 
ere of benefit to neither the bor- 
rower nor the lender. Commercial 
banks must be alert to every need 
for banking service and provide it 
in a manner that will merit the 
support of public opinion—or lose 
the business and vrofit to a com- 
petitor. 


Unequal to Savings Fund 
Competition 


I think commercial bankers are 
doing a difficult job very well. 
They are able to compete elfec- 
iively in the major banking fields 
with the very important excep- 
tion of attracting savings funds. 
Here they are steadily and even 
rapidly losing ground to savings 
and loan associations, credit un- 
ions, and mutual savings banks. 
This is true largely because of a 
drastic Federal income tax dif- 
ferential in favor of the mutuai 
associations which enables them 


to outcompete the commercial 
banks in the all important rate of 
return paid to the saver. Unless 
and until this competitive im- 


balance has been adjusted and the 
tax differential substantially or 
wholly eliminated, commercial 
banks must continue to occupy 
an inferior position in secking to 
attract the funds of savers. This 
is an important weakness in the 
commercial banking system, par- 
ticularly for ihe many thousands 
of small banks that have always 


been nearly 50% “savings” in 
their deposit and loan composi- 
tion. If relief is not forthcoming, 


their well-being is bound to suf- 
fer. Moreover, many medium- and 
large-sized commercial banks hold 
proportionately Jarge amounts of 
savings deposits. Almost all com- 
mercial banks have need for sav- 
ings funds in conducting their 
lending operations in the con- 
sumer. mortgage, and term loan 
fields. May the early future see 
an easing or correction of this 
major banking problem! 

I have not commented on the 
numerical, locational and service- 
able adequacy of commercial 
banks and the relationship of 
these factors to competition among 


the 13.514 commercial banks and 
their 8.789 branches. That is an- 
other story. It is my opinion, 


however, that the public interest 
is being well served on these im- 
portant points. 

I sincerely beiieve competition 
will be adequate in banking 
provided management and 
policies are in the hands of bank- 
ers operating within sound and 
equitable statutory guide lines. 
Inequitable regulation by govern- 
ment my judgment, the 
shortest and inmost direct route to 
of the advantages 
which accrue to all of us through 
banking competition. 


With C. H. Abraham 
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BOSTON, Mass. — Harvey M. 
Simon has joined the staff of C.H. 
Abraham & Co., Inc. 


Goldman, Sachs Add 

~ oO ‘lug FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Samuel R. 

Robinson III has been added to 

the staff of Goldman, Sachs & Co., 

75 Federal Street. 
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This Week — Insurance Stocks 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


Organized in 1890 as Fidelity Loan & Trust Company, this unit 
had power to transact a banking and trust business. But during 
its first year of operations the present title was adopted in connec- 
tion with charter amendments permitting the writing of fidelity 


and surety bonds. 


The banking and trust business was discon- 


tinued in 1905. The initial capital was $500,000, par value $50 a 


share, on the 10,000 shares. 


This was increased to $3,000,000 by 


five changes and the merger of American Bonding Company. Re- 
cently completed financing consisted of a 2-for-1 split, followed 


by a stock dividend of 215%, 


for each share of old. 


and brought the outstanding shares 
to 900,000, the holder of the old stock receiving 


21 


4 shares of new 


Fidelity & Deposit has adhered quite closely te the major 
categories of writings that, over the years, have served it so well 


in underwriting operations, the following tabulation 
down premium income for severel years past: 


Distribution of Premium Income 


1955 
Surety — =e 47% 
tS ee is aS 29 
Burglary and Theft___-_. 13 
Personal Property Floater 9 
Other es ee eee Ce 2 


breaking 
1956 195% 1958 
50% 48% 53% 
27 rs 27 
LZ 11 10 
5 3 4 
6 oe 6 


By-and-large, these lines have been extremely vrofitable over 
the vears for Fidelity & Deposit, and have enabled the company to 
turn in an exceptional record of underwriting results, The average 
combined loss and expense ratio over the decade ended with 1958 


was around 24%, 
period of about 16% 
industry. 


indicating an underwriting profit margin for the 
on average, an exceptional showing in the 
Thus it has paid F. & D. well to avoid the much more 


hazardous Jines that have been so costly to the general run of 
casualty and tire companies in the recent past. 

Turning to the investment part of the company’s business, we 
get the following breakdown of assets, at the end of 1958: 


Cash and Government Securities 


22.9% 


teal Estate and Mortgages__-_- 4.7 
Bonds, other than Government- 24.6 
Insurance Stocks _. a ms L323 
Preferred Stocks 2 | 
Other Stocks_- _-_- 40.8 


: In dollar amount, approximately 65% 
holdings are industrials, and the general quality is excellent. Ap- 


of the common stock 


proximately 47% of the bond holdings matures within ten ycars. 
To a large degree, since 1948, retained underwriting profits have 


been used to increase common stock holdings. 
company’s 
Among the iarger common stock noldings are 


the effect of enlarging the 


79 


This has also had 
underwriting capacity. 
7.200 shares Alumi- 


num Co.; 4,400 National Lead: 7,070 Gulf Oil; 20,295 Standard Oil 


o} 


ticnal Bank; 1.050 Aetna Casualty. 


eral taxes, was 7.6% 


JR, 


od, / 


New Jersey; 7,000 Shell Oil Co.; 4,080 Firestone Tire; 4,278 
Goodyear; 6,000 Continental Can; 


28 Fidelity Baltimore Na- 
Investment income, after Fed- 


greater than in 1957, due mainly to higher 


interest rates and increased holdings of tax exempts and common 


stocks. 


The former category was increased approximately $11 


millicn, almost entirely at the expense of the U. S. Government 
holdings. And some $1,340,700 was placed in equities. ‘The wisdom 
of this move is shown when we realize that the market value of 


bond holdings declined 3.5%. 
creased 32.6% 


Ten-Year Statistical Record — Per 


Lig. \dj. Invest. 

Valuc Und. Income 

1949 $32.00 $2.¢1 $1.00 
1950. 34.52 2.84 1.18 
1951 35.90 2.46 1.29 
1952 37.89 1.97 |B | 
1953 39.20 ys | 1.54 
1954 46.35 3.00 1.62 
1955 o0.24 3.02 IY fs 
1956 49.92 2.79 1.95 
1957 49.94 2.68 2.94 
1958 59.00 2.07 2.19 
Adjusted fer 331° stock dividend 


124. stock dividend in 1959. 


while that 


for common stocks 


in- 


Share * 

Federal Price Range 
Taxes Net Div. iligh Loy 
$1.34 $2.43 $0.87 25 13°4 

1.35 2.67 1.00 23%, 19% 
0.94 2.81 113 254% 21% 
1.03 2.51 108 28%4 23% 
LG hE | 109 3614 25%, 
1.67 2.95 loo 40 32°34 
1.53 os yy 146 40%; 36%; 
Ls 3.01 160 39°%4 32% 
1.37 3.00 1.78 391% 32% 
ey 3.09 1.78 44 3514 
in 195i; and tor %-for-l split and a 


In this decade liquidating value increased about 94%; dividend 


approximately 115%. 


Earnings were up relatively little, but it is 


important to bear in mind that this company came through the 
decade (and, indeed considerably longer) without a deficit in the 


net earnings column. 


The stock ranks 


Few leading companies can boast as long a 


favorable record as Fidelity & Deposit. among 


the very top grades in the insurance field. The company is licensed 
throughout the United States, and is represented by about 15,000 


agents. 


The management has indicated that the split stock will be put 


on a 50¢ quarterly dividend rate, which would be about 12/2 
higher than the rate preceding the split. 


currently about 5312-55. 


Leitner V.-P. of Schneider, 


Bernet & Hickman, Inc. 

ABILENE, Texas—George N. 
Leitner, Resident Manager of the 
Abilene office of Schneider, Ber- 
net & Hickman, Inc., in the Woo- 
ten Hotel, became a Vice Presi- 
dent of the firm effective July 2. 
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Frank L. King Honored 
By So. Calif. University 


LOS ANGELES, Calii.—Frank 
L. King, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Firstamerica Cor- 
poration and President of Cali- 
fornia Bank, 
has received 
the honorary 
degree of Doe- 
tor of Laws 
from the Uni- 
versity of 
Southern 
California. 

The degree 
was conferred 
at the Univer- 
sity’s 76th an- 
nual com- 
mencement 
exercises by 
Dr. Norman 
Topping, 
President, in recognition of Mr. 
King’s leadership in the fieids of 
banking and finance. 

Asa V. Call, chairman of the 
board of Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, presented Mr. 
King as a candidate for the hon- 
orary degree. Mr. Call is chairman 
of the University’s Board of 
Trustees. 

The citation accompanying Mr. 
King’s degree read, in part: “One 
of the nation’s most respected 
bankers, his outstanding abilities 
have been recognized by many 
organizations. He has served this 
University as a Trustee, as its 
Treasurer and as its chief fiscak 
counselor for the past 13 years, 
giving unselfishly of his time dur- 
ing a period of significant growth 
for the University. His highly 
valued advice and counsel have 
contributed immeasurably to the 
educational, civic, and cultural 
growth of the Southland and he 
continuously receives wide recog- 
nition for these contributions and 
achievements.” 


Frank L. King 


Joins Hayden, Stone 

(Sneciai to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass. — Irwin 
Silver is now with Hayden, Stone 
& Co., 332 Main Street. He was 
formerly with H. L. Robbins & Ca. 


With Eldredge, Tallman 
(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Clarence E, 
Holzkamp has been added to the 
staff of Eldredge, Tallman & Coa.,, 
231 South La Salle Street. 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 
Almalgamating National Bank of India Lad, 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd. 

Head Office: 

26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, £.C.2 


London Branches: 

54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
Trustee Depts.: 13 St. James’s Sq.; Gov’. 
Rd., Nairobi; Ins. Dept.: 54 Parliamen’ 
St.; Travel Dept.: 13 St. James’s Sq.; In- 
come Tax Depts.: 54 Parliament St. & 
13 St. James’s Sq. 

Bankers to the Government in : ADEN, KENYA, 





A. QGANDA, ZANZIBAR & SOMALILAND PROTECTORS 


Melville, 
Albert E. Saunders and James 
are now connected 
Securities 


Branches in: 

INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, 
TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, 
ADEN, SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 

NORTHFRN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA, 
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Funds Now Have 
1.200.000 Accounts 


“Investment companies, both 
mutual funds and closed-end com- 
panies, now are serving the long- 
range investing needs of investors 
holding more than 4'4 million 
shareholder accounts,’ George A. 
Mooney, executive director of the 
National Association of Investment 
Companies, announced June 30. 

Mutual funds represent a total 
of approximately 3,990,000 ac- 
counts, and closed-end investment 
companies 275,000, for an esti- 
mated total of 4,265,000, Mr. 
Mooney said. 

At the seme time, Mr. Mooney 
announced total net assets of the 
155 mutual fund members of the 
association as of June 30, were 
estimated at $14,800,000,000, com- 
pared with $13,242,388,000 at the 
close of 1958 when there were 
151 member mutual fund compa- 
nies and $10,609,839,000 on June 
30, 1958, when the Association had 
145 mutual fund members. 

The 24 closed-end member com« 
panies of the association were es- 
timated to have total net assets of 
$1,740,000,000 as of June 30, Mr. 
Mooney said. The figure at the 
end of 1958 was $1,632,860,000. As 
of June 30, 1958, it was $1,373,< 
866,000. 

Purchases by investors of mu-« 
tual fund shares for the first six 
months of 1959 totaled approxi- 
mately $1,100,000,000, compared 
with $922,392,000 for the previous 
six months and $697,376,000 for 
the six months ending June 30, 
1958. 

Redemptions for the six-month 
1959 period came to $430,000,000, 
compared with $308,102,000 for the 
last six months of 1958 and $203, 
161,000 for the first half. 

The total number of accumula- 
tion plans in force continued to 
increase substantially as more 
new plans were started than were 
canceled. These plans—by which 
investors ucquire mutual fund 
shares on a regular monthly or 
quarterly basis—now total more 
than a million, Mr. Mooney said. 
The number in force at the end of 
1958 was 878,197 and, as of June 
30, last year, there were 765,159. 
Approximetely 175,000 new plans 
were started in the first 6 months 
of this yezer, 1297791 in the last 
half and 113,286 in the first half 
of 1958. 


With Provident Bank 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—Frederick 
D. Dodson is with the Provident 
Bank, 7th & Vine Streets. 
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The NAIC and the SEC 

Considering the multi-billion-dollar stake of the owners and 
operators of mutual funds, too little publicity has been given to 
the Senate pill that would amend the Investment Company Act 
of 194), cspecially its impact on hundreds of management invest- 
ment companies. 

When the law was adopted 19 years ago it barred interference 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission with the free exercise 
of investment judgment by the managers of the funds. Now a 
Senate bill (S. 1161) would make important changes in the law. 
One of these amendments would, in effect, subject investment 
policy of fund managers to the surveillance and control of the SEC 

The National Association of Investment Companies, which 
consists of 180 investment firms registered with the SEC and 
whose assets comprise over 95% of the publicly-held companies, is 
strongly opposed to this change. Charles F. Eaton Jr., President 
of Boston’s Eaton & Howard, Inc., investment manager for Eaton 
& Howard Balanced Fund and Eaton & Howard Stock Fund, open- 
end companies, has stated the case for the NAIC. 

Mr. Eaton has told Senators that the history of the industry, 
voing back over neurly two decades, has tully justified the original 
decision of Congress tc permit free exercise of managerial invest- 
ment judgment. Nor did Mr. Eaton, a veteran in the field, blink 
the fact that there have been instances in which fund managers 
have made unwise investment decisions. But he emphasized that 
the curb now proposed would not have altcred the situation. 

As the law now stands, any company may, either by charter 
provisions or by recital of fundamental policies uncer the law, 
restrict to any extent that it sees fit the investment discretion of 
management. Said Mr. Eaton: “In some instances this course has 
been fcllowed, usually to mect the requirements of State laws, 
occasionally for voluntary limitation of objectives, but in the areas 
covered by this proposal the general pattern has been not to re- 
strict the exercise of management discretion. It is perhaps of some 
weight that this course has not mct with any investor resistance.” 

Here Mr. Eaton turned to the specifie areas in which the pro- 
posed amendment would restrict management discretion. First, a 
company would be called on to recite the extent to which it intends 
generally to invest in bonds, preferred stocks and common issues. 
The word “generally,” he notes, may exclude the idea of an in- 
flexible imathematical formula. Moreover, there is a provision 
permitting reservation of {freedom of action “for the protection of 
investors” which the SEC has characterized as permitting purchase 
of “defensive securities.” 

What troubles the NAIC is how these words are to be inter- 
preted and by whom. Mr. Eaton outlined a hypothetical instance 
in which a company says: “It has always been our policy and it 
still is our policy that the management shall have complete dis- 
cretion to invest in any or all types of securities and to shift from 
one type to another as we ihink we see opporiunities to benefit 
our shareholders.” This is substantially the positicn of many 
highly-regarded funds and, indeed, the basis on which numerous 
investors have bought shares. 

If the Jaw is amended, as proposed by the SEC, it may well 
be, says Mr Eaton, that the Commission would say: “That won’t 
do. You must adopt a more restrictive policy. You must devise 
some form of words to describe what course of action you will take 
in the face of circumstances which yeu cannot now foresee.” 

The Commission may insist that ‘the extent” to which it in- 
tends to invest requires maximum and minimum limits for each 
class of securities. This, in Mr. Eaton’s view, would force on a 
company the adoption of a policy “which is not and never has been 
its policy and which is not understood by its shareholders to be 
its policy.” 

Or assume that a recital has been devised which the SEC will 
accept. Says he: “Consider the problems of management in shaping 
its day-to-day and year-to-year investment activities so as not to 
deviate or appear to deviate from the policy For those with 
the duty of carrying on the business of investing other people's 
money, he reasons: “It is not a pleasant prospect—especiaily the 
continuing threat that the SEC inay at any time in the future ex- 
press its disagreement with your interpretation.” 


Porges & Co. Partner Richard J. Buck Branch 


Harold Weinstock was ad- 
mitted to partnership in Porges & 
Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, on July 2, 


SPRING LAKE, N. J.—Richard 
J. Buck & Co. has opened a branch 
office in the Essex and Sussex 
Hotel under the management of 
Joseph M. La Motta. 
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The Mutual Funds Report 


Diversified Investment Fund re- 
ports net assets at May 31 totaled 
$97,876,034 compared with $89,- 
251.292 on Nov. 30, 1958 and $64,- 
820,863 on May 31, 1958. Net as- 
sets per share meanwhile rose to 
$9.47 on each of the 10,336,221 
shares against $8.90 and 10,030,595 
on Nov. 30 and $8.05 on each of 
8,048,653 shares on May 31, 1958. 


Bullock Fund, Ltd., the growth 
fund in the Calvin Bullock group, 
reports total net assets reached a 
record peak at May 31. Tota! net 
assets were $52,555,069, Hugh Bul- 
lock, President, stated in the 
semi-annual report. This figure, 
he said, reflects a gain of $16,- 
693,128, or 46'5%, over total net 
assets at May 31, 1958. For the 
12 months ended May 31, 1959, 
gain in net asset value of Bullocix 
Fund shares, adjusted for a dis- 
tribution of 60 cents a share from 
capital gains in November, 1958, 
was 26%. The five largest com- 
mon stock holdings of Bullock 
Fund are in petroleum, chemicals, 
steel, drug and electronic-electric 
equipment groups, Mr. Bullock 
said. Total net assets at May 31 
were equal to $14.19 a_ share 
against $13.07 on Nov. 30, while 
shares outstanding rose to 3,704,- 
202 from 3,449,126. 

‘The Capital Growth Fund of 
Group Securities, Inc. reports that 
on June 1 it had $1,693 of each 
$19,000 of assets in electronics 
shares with chemical and drug 
shares in second spot at $1,474. 
Aircratt and airline issues were 
third with $1,038 of cach $10,000 
of assets. Not far behind was 
petroleum with $975 and mining 
and metals with $943. The stake 
in railroads was $823 and indus- 
trial machinery $807. Building 
industry shares had $670, paper 
and container $428 and textiles 
$389. The fund had a mere $265 
of each $10,000 of its common 
stock assets in the highly cycle 
railroad equéppers (American 
Brake Shoe and Westinghouse Air 
Brake —- both getting away from 
prime dependence on their tradi- 
tional business). Automotive got 
a mere $191 (Chrysler, Fruehauf 
Trailer and U. S. Rubber) and 
was at the bottom of the ladder. 


American Business Shares, Inc. 
reports for the first six months 
ot the fiscal year that started Dec. 
1 there was an increase of 14 cents 
a share, or 3%, in the value ot 
its capital stock. This is after ad- 
justment for an 8 cents capital 
gain on each share distributed in 
December. At the end of May net 
assets were $26,900,753, equal to 
$4.31 a share compared with Nov. 
30, 1958 value of $4.25. The com- 
pany, a conservative balanced in- 
vestment fund, keeps at least 25% 
of its assets in high-grade bonds 
and preferred stocks selected for 
stability. 

Supervised Shares, Ine. reports 
the following increase in holdings: 
500 shares of Ford Motor Co., 500 
shares of General Dynamics Corp., 
500 shares of Philip Morris and 
“0 shares of American Telephone 
& Telegraph. It also disclosed sale 
of 642 shares of Philco Corp. The 
fund realized $36,300 from re- 
demption of 660 shares of Maytag 
Co. preferred. 

American Mutual Fund, Ine. of 
Los Angeles declared a dividend 
of six cents, payable Aug. 3 to 
stock of record July 8. It repre- 
sents the 38th consecutive quar- 
terly dividend. 

As in 1957, residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1958 invested 
a greater portion of their personal 
income — $10.51 per $1,000 — in 
shares of mutual funds than did 
residents of any state, according 
to the National Association of In- 
vestment Companies. They were 
also the highest per capita inves- 
tors, with $26.62 per individual 
invested in the year. South Da- 
kota residents, who invested $9.69 
per $1,000 of income, came next, 
followed by Montana _ ($8.93), 


Minnesota ($8.12). and Missouri 





($7.96). The national average was 
$4.63. 

Television-Electronics Fund, Inc. 
reports for the six months to 
April 30 new records 4#n assets, 
asset value per share and in the 
number of shareholders and shares 
outstanding. Total net assets dur- 
ing the period reached $297.2 mil- 
lion, an increase of 91.2% from 
resources of a year earlier and 
40.3% above the level attained at 
the close of the fund’s last fiscal 
year (Oct. 31, 1958). This gain 
reflected not only increased port- 
folio values but also record gross 
sales of new shares amounting to 
$42.6 million. Net asset value per 
share of the fund on April 30 was 
$16.12, 58.4% above a year ago 
and 37.8% higher than the $12.75 
recorded on Oct. 31, 1958. This 
increase takes into account the 45 
cents distributed last November 
from realized capital gains. Shares 
of the fund outstanding at the 
1959 fiscal mid-year were at the 
record level of 18,432,342, an in- 
crease of 24.1% and 14.8%, re- 
spectively, over shares outstand- 
ing at mid-year 1958 and the close 
of the fund’s last fiscal year. 

Massachusetts Investors Growth 
Stock Fund reports net asset value 
of each of its shares gained more 
than 41% in the 12 months ended 
May 31. Net assets reached a new 
high on that date. Assets on May 
31 were placed at $273,357,459, 
equal to $14.14 a share on 19,- 
336,501 shares outstanding. This 
companies with $158,249,112, or 
$10.01 a share on 15,814,330 shares 
oustanding a year earlier. 


Puritan Fund, Ine. declared a 
year-enc dividend of nine cents, 
payable July 25 to stock of record 
July 2. 


International Kesources Fund, 
Inc., in its semi-annual report, 
announced each share increased 
in net asset value to $4.48 on May 
31 from $4.09 at the start of the 
current fiscal year, a rise of 912%. 
Net investment income also in- 
creased and for the six months 
ended May 31 was $245,416, equal 
to 5.58 cents on the average num- 
ber of shares outstanding. This 
compares with net investment in- 
come of $218,939, or 4.77 cents a 
share, for the similar period a 
year ago. Total assets at May 31, 
1959, were $18,516,147, compared 
with $18,828,728 on Nov. 30, 1959. 
Shares outstanding on those dates 
were 4,137,048 and 4,602,398, re- 
spectively. 


Chicago Inv. Women 
Elect Officers 


CHICAGO, Ill.— Mrs. Lucille 
Guenther, The Northern Trust 
Company, was re-elected Presi- 
dent of The Investment Women of 
Chicago for 
1959-60. Miss 
Doris Kempes, 
Harris Trust 
& Savings 
Bank, was re- 
elected Vice- 
President and 
Miss Doris 
Nagel, Carl 
McGlone & 
Co., Inc., Re- 
cording Sec- 
retary. 

Other offi- 
cers elected 
were: Mrs. 
Lois Mooney, 
Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
Marjorie Rosen, Mullaney, Wells 
& Company, Treasurer; and Miss 
Pearl Seamonson, Asst. Treasurer. 


Form Glenn Arthur Co. 


Glenn Arthur Co., Inc. is en- 
gaging in a_ securities business 
from offices at 450 Seventh Ave., 


Lucille B. Guenther 


New York City (c/o Mackler 
Brothers). Officers are Arthur 
Shulman, President and Treas- 


urer; Claire Shulman, Vice-Presi- 
dent: and Marvin E. Pollock, 
Secretary. 








Volume 190 


Edward B. Holschuh, Manager of E. F. Hutton & Company’s 
Investors’ Service Department, explains the role of a brokerage 
office at the firm’s 650 Madison Avenue branch to a group of 
thirty students from the University of Vermont. The visit to New 
York was part of the Ninth Annual Course on the Nature and 
Operation of Security Markets. The six-week course is being con- 
ducted in the Hepburn Reom of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, 65 Liberty Street, under the direction of Professor Philipp 
Hf. Lohman, Chairman of the University’s Department of Com- 
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$195 Million Grant County, Washington Public 
Utility Dist. Revenue Bonds Offered to Investors 


One of the largest financings of 
its kind took place July 1 with 
the public offering of $195,000,000 
Wanapum Hydro- Electric Rev- 
enue Bond of Public Utility Dis- 
trict No. 2 of Grant County, Wash- 
ington, by a nationwide under- 
writing group of 300 members 
headed by Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; John Nuveen 
& Co. Incorporated; B. J. Van 
Ingen & Co. Inc., and Foster & 
Marshall. 

The offering comprises $181,- 
350,000 of 473% term bonds due 
July 1, 2009 and $13,650,000 of 4%, 
414% and 4.40% serial bonds ma- 
turing July 1, 1967-1979. 

The term bonds are being of- 
fered at 100% and the serial bonds 
at prices to yield 3.80% to 4.45%, 
in each case plus accrued interest. 

Bonds maturing after July 1, 
1970 will be redeemable on and 
after Jan. 1, 1970 at 104% to July 
1, 1976, declining thereafter to 
100%, plus accrued interest, and 
the term bonds will also be re- 
deemable on and after July 1, 1966 
from the sinking fund and certain 
excess moneys in the Bond Fund 
at 100% and accrued interest. 

All of the term bonds will be 
retired by maturity in 2009 under 
the provisions of a mandatory an- 
nual sinking fund which com- 
mences in 1980, but may be re- 
tired earlier by the application of 
certain excess moneys in the Bond 
Fund expected to be available to 
accelerate the retirement of the 
issue. 

Interest on 
exempt from 
taxes. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds will be applied by the 
District to the cost of construction 
of the Wanapum Development on 
the Columbia River in Grant 
County, Wash. The site of the De- 
velopment is in central Washing- 
ton about 18 miles upstream from 
the District’s Priest Rapids De- 
velopment and 415 miles above 
the mouth of the river. The site 
also is about 150 air miles north- 
east of Portland, Ore., 130 air 
miles southeast of Seattle, Wash., 
and 140 air miles southwest of 
Spokane. Work on the Develop- 
merst is expected to be started by 
August 1959. 

The Development will consist 
of a dam 8,540 feet in length, a 


be 
income 


the bonds will 
Federal 


ten - generator powerhouse, and 
related facilities. The maximum 
height of the dam will be about 
186 feet. Total installed name 
plate rating of the ten generators 
will be 831,250 kilowatts. The con- 
struction contract requires that 
six of the generators be installed 
and ready for commercial opera- 
tion by Sept. 1, 1964 and that all 
ten be ready for operation by Jan. 
1, 1965. Initial generation of 
power is expected to commence 
by Sept. 1, 1963. 

Contracts for the sale of 98.2% 
of Wanapum power have been 
signed with public utility com- 
panies and municipalities and a 
public utility district. The Dis- 
trict will initially retain 1.8% of 
the power for the electric system 
it operates in Grant County. The 
contracting public utility com- 
panies include the four largest in- 
vestor owned electric utilities in 
the Pacific Northwest, and five 
smaller publicly owned systems. 
The companies are Pacific Power 
& Light Co.; Portland General 
Electric Co.; Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. and The Washington 
Water Power Co., and the munici- 
pal purchasers include Public 
Utility District No. 1 of Cowlitz 
County, Wash., and the Eugene 
Water and Electric Board of the 
City of Eugene, Ore. 


Silloway Director 

Stuart F. Silloway, president of 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorpo- 
rated, New York City, has been 
elected a director of Newmont 
Mining Corp. He will fill the va- 
cancy on the board caused by the 
resignation of Carroll Searls, who 
is retiring after 32 years of serv- 
ice with Newmont. 


Now With Mason Bros. 


(Special to Tur Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 

OAKLAND, Calif.— Robert K. 
Miller has become affiliated with 
Mason Brothers, First Western 
Building, members of the Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchange. Mr. Miller 
was formerly with Reynolds & Co. 
and Harris, Upham & Coa. 


With E. F. Hinkle 


(Special to Tar Financtat. CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Ore.—Herbert Os- 


troff is affiliated with E. F. Hinkle 
& Co., Inc., Equitable Building. 


Inc. has been formed with offices 
at 375 Park Avenue, New York 
City, 
business. Officers are Ira J. Hech- 
ler, President and Treasurer; How- 
ard L. Weingrow, Vice-President 
and Secretary. 


Two With W. E. Hutton 


A. Jackson and Alvin H. Morrison 
have been added to the staff of 
W. E. Hutton & Co., 120 Exchange 
Street. 


By OWEN ELY 








Texas Gas Transmission Corporation 


Texas Ges Transmission, with annual revenues of over $100 
million, operates an integrated natural gas system in the south and 
middlewest. The 3,714-mile pipeline system extends from the east 
Texas Carthage field and southwestern Louisiana Gulf Coast fields 
to Middletown, Ohio, with feeder lines in Indiana, Illinois and 
Kentucky. About 1.5 billion cf gas is sold to 70 utilities servicing 
communities in Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, In- 
diana, Illinois and Kentucky along with the Mississippi River and 
Ohio River valleys. The company also sells gas at wholesale to 
Columbia Gas, American Natural Gas and Texas Eastern ‘Trans- 
mission. It sells gas directly to 13 industrial customers, although 
most industrial plants in the area are served through customer 
companies, Most of the direct sales are in the southwest Louisiana 
Gulf Coast area which is a growing industrial and petro-chemical 
center. 

The company buys most of its gas supply and at the end of 
last year had dedicated gas reserves estimated at 6.4 trillion cf, of 
which 100 billion cf were held by its subsidiary, Texas Gas Ex- 
ploration. The latter also owned oil and condensate reserves 2sti- 
mated at 8,600,000 barrels, and had a 45% interest in a hydro- 
carbon plant. Texas Gas Exploration had 1958 sales (gas, oil and 
liquids) of over $5 million and contributed about 32¢ per share te 
consolidated earnings after crediting tax savings from drilling costs 
and statutory depletion. Texas Gas Exploration International was 
incorporated in 1957 to acquire acreage in Guatemala, Alaska, etc. 

In recent years all increases in dedicated reserves have been 
a result of purchases from field suppliers. Gas supplies are diversi- 
fied by substantial purchases from other major pipeline suppliers 
in Louisiana which have extensive gathering systems in South 
Texas. The system is connected to 35 fields on the Louisiana Gulf 
Coast and nine fields in North Louisiana and East Texas. These 
fields provide about two-thirds of requirements, the other third 
being purchased from other pipeline companies, principally in 
Louisiana, 

The management fs confident that the South Louisiana area 
will continue to be a very productive region for further gas dis- 
coveries, especially in the on-shore and off-shore 1egions, The 
company’s supply system extends across almost ail of South 
Louisiana, and has ready access to off-shore reserves. 

The company is gradually developing underground storage 
fields and will have six in service by the end of the year. Current 
peak day capacity is about 141 million ef. Storage operations are 
expected to grow considerably as other fields are developed. 

Rapid system expansion is continuing with two major pro- 
grams cesting about $60 million planned for this year. Last October 
the company received FPC permission to construct $20 million 
of facilities which will increase deliveries about 113 million cf 
daily, providing for customers’ estimated increased needs through 
the next heating season. This program had been financed through 
private sale of $17 million debentures, with the remaining $3 mil- 
jJion from internal cash. 

Last December the company applied for permission to build 
$40 million new pipelines, a compressor station, etc., to gather 
and transport up to 100 million cf of gas daily for delivery to a 
subsidiary of Consolidated Natural Gas in Ohio. FPC hearings on 
the project were scheduled for carly June. 

Like some other integrated natural gas systems which have 
followed a policy of expansion the company’s revenues heve in- 
creased more than ten-fold in the past decade. The largest annual 
inerease was in 1950 when revenues were three times those of 
1948 and 1949. Share earnings rose from 73¢ in 1949 to $1.77 in 
the following year, dropped to $1.03 in 1952, and recovered to $1.67 
in 1955 and $2.13 in 1956. They declined to $1.83 (adjusted) for 
1957 and recovered to $2.06 in 1958 (they were the same for the 
12 months ended March 31, 1959.) Cash dividends paid have in- 
creased gradually from 91¢ in 1952-53 to $1.00 in 1958 and $1.20 
currently. 

Two major rate cases pending at the beginning of 1958 were 
settled satisfactorily by the company through negotiation with 
customers, and about $1,173,000 of increased rates collected in 1957 
were refunded to customers. The company’s rates were increased 
in October, 1958 to offset higher taxes in the State of Louisiana, 
which the FPC permitted suppliers to include in their selling price. 
A filing was made with the Federal Power Commission’ on April 
30 this year for a rate adjustment to offset increases in the average 
cost of gas from the company’s suppliers. The adjustment amounts 
to about $5.4 million annually and the new rates are expected to 
become etfective late in 1959. 

Texas Gas common was listed earlier this year on the New 
York, Midwest and Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges. At the recent 
price around 29 the steck yields 4.1% based on the cash dividend 
rate of $1.20. Cash dividends have been supplemented by year-end 
2% stock dividends in each year, beginning with 1953, and includ- 
ing this payment the yield wouid exceed 6%. 


Form Hechler Weingrow With Goldman, Sachs Co. 


1 to THe FInane 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Gene R. Deu- 
ser has become affiliated with 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., 314 North 
Broadway. He was formerly with 
the Security-Mutual Bank of St. 
Louis. 


With Edward D. Jones 


(Special to Tne FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—LeRoy L. 
Kohn has joined the staff of Ed- 
ward D. Jones & Co., 300 North 
Fourth Street, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. 
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V. G. Paradise With 
Sutro & Go. 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif_~ 
Victor G. Paradise, former Presi- 
dent of Paradise Securities Com- 
pany is now associated with the 
Beverly Hills Office of Sutro & 
Co., 275 North Canon Drive asa 
registered representative, it was 
announced by Maurice Schwarz, 
resident partner. Berenice F. 
Chinberg, also formerly with 
Paradise Securities, is also asso 
ciated with Sutro & Co. Prior te 
joining Sutro, Mr. Paradise con- 
ducted a general securities busi- 
ness in Beverly Hills, specializing 
in the shares of life insuranee 
companies. A recognized authority 
in that field, he is the author o& 
four books on the subject, the 
most recent of which was released 
last month. His long career in~ 
cludes many years as a partner in 
a New York Stock Exchange mem~— 
ber firm in New York and 2 
lengthy association with Morgan 
& Co. in Los Angeles prior te 
forming his own firm in 1957. 
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Chicago Bankers Group: 
Elects Officers 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Harry R. Spell- 
brink, President, Commercial Na— 
tional Bank of Chicago, becomes 
President of the Chicago District 
(Group One) of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association for the year be- 
ginning July 1. Other officers for 
the coming year are Henry Barton, 
President, Western National Bank 
of Cicero, Vice-President; J. F. 
Wanberg, President, First Nationa 
Bank and Trust Co. of Evanston, 
Treasurer; and Margaret Hadley, 
Secretary. 

Members of the Chicago District 
Board of Governors are Eugene F. 
Cronin, President, Ashland State 
Bank; George J. Fitzgerald, Presi- 
dent, Michigan Avenue Nationak 
Bank; Donald D. Magers, Presi- 
dent, Cosmopolitan National Bank; 
and John E. O’Shaughnessy, Pres 
ident, Mercantile National Bank. 
Ninety-five Chicago area banks 
are members of the group. Mr. 
Spellbrink succeeds J. Ross Hum- 
phreys, President, Central Nath. 
Bank. 


Jay Bacharier Co. Opens 


Jay Bacharier & Co., Inc. has 
been formed with offices at 82 
Beaver Street, New York City, ta 
engage in a securities business. 
Officers are Jay Bacharier, Presi- 
dent and Secretary; and Sheldom 
Berler, Treasurer. Mr Bacharier 
was formerly with Oppenheimer 
& Co. 


Hooker & Fay Add 


(Snecial to Tuy FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Pau# 
W. Galyen has been added to the 
staff of Hooker & Fey, 221 Mont 
gomery Street, members of the 
New York and Pacitic Coast Stock 
Exchanges. 
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Continued from page 4 


Transportation in 1999 


Will 
quent industrial expansion of the 
1880s. 

Inter-connection may be declin- 
ing in importance, but it still is 
vital for today’s railroads, since 
each line contributes to and re- 
ceives traffic from all the other 
rail carriers. It follows that no 
one American common carrier 
railroad can entire!y escape the 
effects of the two adverse trends 
of recent years, selective liquida- 
tion and increasing resistance 
against progress. By selective 
liquidation is meant such neces- 
sa “survival” actions as aban- 
donment of thousands of miles 
of branch lines made unprofitable 
by truck competition, closing of 
stations yielding little or no 
traffic, elimination of unprofit- 
able passenger trzins, and so- 
called “deferred maintenance 
practices” that have the effect of 
wearing out track and equipment 
faster than it is replaced or re- 
paired. By resistance’ against 
progress is meant such develop- 
ments as railroad _ industry 
inability to revise inter-change 
rules so as to prevent the offering 
of “jalopy” freight cars for load- 
ing; failure to accomplish vol- 
untary pooling or merger even in 
instances known to offer impor- 
tant cost reductions; and accept- 
ance of government and labor 
decisions and agreements that 
perpetuate costly ‘feather - bed- 
ding” practices. 


Ironical Recourse to 
Government Aid 
It is often true that businessmen 
are opposed to bigger government 
and particularly to more state 
socialism, yet find themselves 


forced to turn to government as 


the only source of needed as- 
sistance. For example, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, 
during the desperate 1930 depres- 
slon, assisted over one-third of 
the railvoads, measured by miles 
of track, with loans and reorgani- 
zation assistance. Today some 
railroad managements are again 
jooking to government, particu- 
larly for help in solving the 
commuter loss problem. 

Railroad executives who now 
find commuter service burden- 
some can correctly claim that the 
metropolitan area transportation 
of persons is already largely a 
government problem. It consists 
in most cities of the United States 
of small and dwindling rail and 
bus services performed by pri- 
vate enterprise common carriers: 
end a large and growing group 
of government services consisting 
of thruways, traffic police and 
signals, public parking facilities 
at the curb and off-street, and 
sometimes also of bus and subway 
services. 

Continuance of private enter- 
prise rail and bus commuter serv- 
ice is already becoming difficult 
because of present and prospec- 
tive losses. Hence it may be fore- 
cast that, by 1999, government 
will have responsibility for every 
aspect of urban transportation of 
individuals, that is for commuter 
services as well as provision of 
facilities needed and used by 
private automobiles. This means 
nationalization of commuter serv- 
ices. It does not mean nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads as a whole, 
Sinee fortunately only a small 
part of the total railroad mileage 
of the United States is used by 
short-haul urban passenger 
trains. 

The private enterprise railroads 
of the United States, viewed as 
a whole, are no longer well 
adapted to the needs of freight. 
This unbalanced situation can be- 
come the economic pressure forc- 
ing rail common carriers into 
government ownership. Railroads 


Be Rationalized 


must be rationalized to avoid 
being nationalized if they are to 
do their freight carrying work 
efiectively in the tuture. 

Prior to the World War I period 
of Federal control and operation, 
railroad freight lines and services 
were in balance and were not in 
need of rationalization. On the 
contrary, up to about 1920, they 
were well adapted to the needs of 
the nation. Since then they have 
become gradually more malad- 
justed and more cbsolete when 
viewed as a national system and 
not as individual railroads. 


Causes for Rails Imbalance 

Three major factors that have 
created this unbalance have been, 
first, the relative shift of popula- 
tion and industry away from the 
northeastern states, second, the 
impect of competitive modes caf 
transportation throughout the na- 
tion, and third, the financial 
problem of adjusting particular 
railroads built for both passenger 
and freight service to the decline 
or disappearance of passenger 
trains. 

In the northeast, the railroad 
system has become relatively too 
extensive because of these trends. 
Fortunately in the south and west, 
this problem of relative size of 
plant in relation to demand is less 
acute. 

Throughout the United States 
there is today the problem of ef- 
fectiveness of railroad competition 
against the other competing modes 
of transportation. To some extent 
this is a government or political 
question, since differences in gov- 
ernment spending on behalf of 
each of the modes of transport 
and differences in the kind and 
degree of regulation do have their 
effect upon competitive oppor- 
tunities. 

Also throughout the United 
States railroad managements must 
deal with the gradual increase in 
effectiveness of resistance against 
change. This trend away from and 
against progress has become a seri- 
ous problem in the railroad indus- 
try. For instance, if car inter- 
change or rental rules are the 
issue, the majority of the freight 
cars can be expected to be voted 
in favor of low per diem charges 
between railroads that discourage 
construction of new freight cars 
and thus help to bring about con- 
tinued interchange of “jalopy” 
freight cars. Another example is 
that if merger proposals to save 
millions of dollars are suggested, 
the familiar cry of stockholders, 
bondholders, union leaders and 
community agencies will be heard 
that “we are in favor of mergers, 
except this one”. There is ample 
evidence that, if state or local 
government agencies are asked to 
reduce railroad taxes or to permit 
discontinuance of unprofitable 
railroad service, their characteris- 
tic reply is to create indefinite de- 
lays in the courts or before reg- 
ulatory agencies. Small wonder 
that labor unions also act in the 
same way, striving to obtain Rail- 
way Labor Board decisions that 
give a day’s pay for a few minutes 
of a different class of work, or in- 
sisting on continuance of labor- 
management contract clauses that 
perpetuate what is no longer a 
fair day’s work long after instal- 
lation of better and safer devices. 
Rationalization Completed by 1999 

To rearrange and improve the 
railroads, that is to rationalize 
them so that they will continue to 
be a major mode of transporta- 
tion, requires planning for future 
needs, followed by accomplish- 
ment. My forecast is that by 1999 
both these steps in the rationaliza- 


tion process will have been 
complished. 

The immediate problem 1s to 
get the planning phase started as 
a voluntary rather than a gov- 
ernment effort. Underlying the 
planning there must be research. 
It is encouraging that a start in 
this direction has been made in 
one ot the important areas that 
must be rationalized, namely, 
freight rates. Research committees 
with competent personnel are now 
attached to the major ratemaking 
bureaus. This is a bold change 
since some of these committees 
have operated without benefit of 
thorough and careful research for 
seventy or more years. The main 
research objective is to find out 
what kinds of freight rates at- 
tract and retain desirable traffic. 
The current interest on the part of 
railroads in contract-type freight 
rates, the so-called ‘‘agreed rates” 
used in Europe and Canada is an 
example of this new research 
viewpoint. 


ac- 


Rationalization is not an untried 
fad idea. It is a technique that 
has been used in other countries, 
for example, in Great Britain after 
the First World War. It is neces- 
sary because it provides for a 
broad approach to railroad prob- 
lems that are themselves nation- 
wide in character. Solution of 
national problems requires a na- 
tional approach. If voluntary ra- 
tionalization is not accomplished, 
then compulsory nationalization 
of our railroads will become in- 
evitable. Nationalization is the 
costly socialistic way to force na- 
tion-wide solution of the railroad 
problem and that does so by de- 
stroying private enterprise. Na- 
tionalization must be avoided and 
can be avoided only by rationali- 
zation of American railroads to 
modernize them and bring them 
into economic balance with to- 
morrow’s transportation needs. 


Turns to Highways 

We turn’ now to the second 
mode of transportation on our list, 
namely, use of highways by com- 
mon and contract carriers. Use of 
city streets and rural highways by 
common and contract stagacoach 
and wagon operators preceded the 
railroad era; highway activities 
became limited to urban cartage 
and omnibus services that sup- 
plemented railroads: the bus and 
truck have now again developed 
into a nation-wide competitive 
mode of transportation, 

Forty vears from now. in 1999, 
highway congestion will have 
forced the rail-truck partnership 
called “piggy-back” or “‘trailer- 
on-flat-car” to develop to its eco- 
nomic maximum. Common and 
contract truckers will offer, at 
distances over about 300 miles, 
the advantages of origin to desti- 
nation movement, but will load 
their trailer on a rail flat-car for 
part or aH of the distance, ex- 
cludirg as a minimum only the 
metropolitan area trip over city 
streets at each end. It is my fore- 
cast that this use of “‘piggy-back” 
will result in gradual decline in 
intensity of competition between 
rail and truck, as each finds its 
own best economic sphere, and as 
each learns how to use the in- 
herent advantages of the other 
mode of transportation in its own 
behalf. Thus my forecast for 1999 
for common and contract carriage 
of freight by truck is that much 
rationalization will have been ac- 
complished. 


Navigation Channels 

The third mode is the use of 
navigation channels. On the Great 
Lakes and coastwise there has 
been in recent years an increase 
in the dimensions and cargo ca- 
pacity of vessels. Bulk cargo ves- 
sels have been designed for their 
intended traffic, particularly to 
reduce time spent in port when 
loading or unloading. Another 
important development is that 
vessels carrying railroad cars or 
trailers have come into use. These 
eliminate the physical handling of 
merchandise, box by box, at ports. 
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Barges and their towboats like- 
wise have been improved in de- 
sien and economic efficiency. 

Forty years from now, in 1999, 
the domestic water carriers 
barge and vessel will have de- 
veloped and further effectuated 
their own rationalization. They 
will continue to be well adjusted 
to their potential market. My be- 
lief is that there will be even 
greater and more efficient use of 
navigation channels, and less po- 
litical “hue and cry.” The ques- 
tion of “user charges” will by 
1999, have lost its political over- 
iones and will have been settled. 
Settlement, even if it means par- 
tial or complete reimbursement 
ot Federal expenditures on behatf 
of navigation, will not lessen or 
vreatly retard the growth of 
freight transportation by barge o1 
vessel in competition with rail- 
roads and highways. 


Pipelines 

Since about 1880 pipelines, the 
fourth mode, have become an in- 
ter-connected network resembling 
the national railroad system. In 
addition to water and crude oil, 
pipelines carry refined petroleum 
products, natural gas, and certain 
finely powdered solid materials 
suspended in a_ suitable liquid. 
The number of miles of’ pipeline 
and the variety of materials car- 
ried will continue to increase. The 
pipeline will continue to be the 
only. mode of transport that 
moves in only one direction. 
There is no costly return move- 
ment of empty or partly -loaded 
equipment to deal with. There is 
no rationalization problem, either 
now or 40 years from now. 

Pipelines have been built only 
to meet known demands. When 
the demand disappears, they go 
out of existence. When improve- 
ments. such as larger diameter 
pipe, become available, the obso- 
lete pipelines are not forced to 
remain unchanged as a result of 
use of regulatory or court pro- 
cedures that contrive to bring 
about indefinite delays. Govern- 
ment agencies do not provide 
“promotional” funds for acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way, construction 
of terminal storage tanks or cre- 
ation of new subsidized pipelines. 
Beeause of its unique character- 
istics, the pipeline mode of trans- 
port, in 1999, will still be follow- 
ing its rational private enterprise 
policies and actions. 


Rationalizing Commercial 
Aviation 

The fiith major mode of trans- 
portation is commercial “air navi- 
gation. Its development dates 
from about 1930. Its technical 
evolution has been extremely 
rapid, yet further great changes 
are at present in sight. The use 
of jet power and the development 
of commercial ‘helicopters and 
other hovering airplanes that re- 
quire only a small landing strip 
are opening new commercial pos- 
sibilities for oth freight and 
passenger service. Both for de- 
fense and national development 
reasons there has been a bountiful 
flow of governnrent ‘“‘promotional ° 
funds into airplane design, airway 
lighting and control, airport con- 
struction and ‘operation. These 
promotional aetivities, coupled 
with the concurrent evolution of 
domestic and international civil 
air law and regulation all have 
combined to produce and main- 
tain an irrational and unbalanced 
pattern. 

The railroad mode of transport, 
as we have pointed out, is no 
longer rationally: in economic bal- 
ance with national needs, because 
it has been to some extent, pre- 
vented from adjusting itself dur- 
ing the 40 years since the rise 
of rival competing modes of trans- 
port. Commercial aviation in the 
United States during its 30 years 
of existence to.date has never 
been rationallyem economic bal- 
ance. The basic concept of gov- 
ernment has been to promote, that 
is, to hasten commercial air de- 
velopment in advance of proven 
need. Thus, but-for quite a dif- 
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ferent reason, commercial aviation 
is as much in need of rationaliza- 
tion are the railroads. And 
like the railroad problem the fail- 
ure to rationalize will inevitably 
lead to nationalization by the 
Federal Government, already a 
major partner through its past 
and present subsidies. Like the 
railroads, commercial aviation can 
and should fear nationalization, 
already the pattern in most of the 
nations of the world. 

In 1999, 40 years from now, in 
my belief the commercial avia- 
tion common and contract car- 
riers will have accomplished vol- 
untary rationalization, and thus 
averted the undesirable socialistic 
alternative, nationalization. Avia- 
tion will have come oft age. It 
will have made further competi- 
tive gains at the expense of other 
forms of transportation, particu- 
larly in the field of passenger 
transport. 
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Cableways and Belt Conveyors 

Although by no means as yet 
of major importance. the sixth 
mode of transportation, namely, 
growing use of cablewavys and belt 
conveyors, should not be over- 
looked. The ski tow and other 
mountain or canyon cableways 
have opened up otherwise inac- 
ecessible areas for passenger travel 
or for mining operations. The belt 
conveyor and its passenger coun- 
terpart, the moving stairway or 
platforms, already perform gi- 
gantic daily tasks of moving ma- 
terials or persons. To date both 
‘ableways and conveyors are rela- 
tively short haul transportation 
devices, but this is an economic 
rather than a technical limitation. 
Because local in present-day ap- 
plication, there is as yet no Fed- 
eral regulation. Outside of some 
defense interest, there has been 
no Federal activity. Hence, these 
devices are making their way 
solely for rational economic rea- 
sons. In 1999, this rational de- 
velopment will have continued, 
largely as desirable supplementa- 
tion but also to some extent as a 
competitive mode of transport. 

More than a century ago, ex- 
press messengers vegan to pay 
their fare on passenger trains in 
order to carry messages and par- 
cels. After lengthy evolution the 
present-day forwarder obtained 
Federal regulatory recognition as 
a distinct kind of transporta- 
tion, different from parcel post, 
express, less - than-carload and 
truckload or carload traffic. The 
distinguishing feature of the for- 
warder is his use of cOmmon or 
contract carriage supplied by 
others in any combination and to 
whatever extent desired. To this 
distinetive characteristic there has 
recently been added improved 
containers that are interchange- 
able between different modes of 
transportation. These containers 
vary in size up to 40 toot van-type 
truck bodies. Two truck bodies, 
or two complete truck trailers 
can be carried on an §5-foot flat 
car. They can also be loaded 
quickly into a barge or vessel. 
For example, merchandise loaded 
in a factory that does not have a 
rail siding can be trucked to a 
railroad yard, moved by rail, 
thence by barge, thence by vessel, 
to a destination in our 49th or 
50th state. In Alaska or Hawaii 
the container and contents can be 
moved by truck or rail or air to 
destination. In the entire journey 
there has been transfer of 
lading, The original container 
door seals will still be intact at 
the customer’s door. 
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New Kind of Forwarding 

This new kind of “forwarding” 
qs truly a seventh mode of trans- 
port since it uses the other modes 
as required and thus furnishes 
new through routes and services 
not otherwise available without 
costly and damaging transfer. 
From the standpoint of the ship- 
per and receiver, the. container 
beeomes the vehicle ter transpor- 
tation. Forty years from now, in 
1999, forwarder transportation us- 
ing carrier-furnished containers 
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will be available from anywhere 
to anywhere. This new mode of 
transvortation will develop be- 
cause it fills an economic need. 
To the extent that it does, it ob- 
viously is rationalized, that is, it 
is and will continue to be in 
economic balance. 


Government Supplied 
Transportation 


By 1999. government furnished 
transportation will be recognized 
as an eighth and distinct mode of 
transport. Today the growing 
pains involved in emergence of 
government direct participation in 
two kinds of transportation are 
apparent. The vital question that 
will be answered during the next 
40 years is how much further this 
participation will extend. This di- 
rect varticipation is, of course, in 
addition to provision of highways 
and other facilities. 


Government in local areas al- 
ready is operating — streetcars, 
busses and subway trains, and 


also is providing subsidy assist- 
ance to some railroad commuter 


services. The school bus is be- 
coming universal, not only in 
metropolitan but also in rural 


areas. The municipal airport is a 
transportation device similar to 
the privately-owned rail or bus 
terminal. Another local area ac- 
tivity is Federal operation of a 
large fleet oi trucks to handle 
mail and percel post. 

For defense reasons, the Fed- 
eral Government now operates a 


railroad in Alaska. Throughout 
the world extend the regular 


routes of Military Air Transpor- 
tation Service and the Military 
Sea Transportation Service. Pas- 


senger automobiles, busses and 
trucks are supplied for military 


use in and near military bases. 

In recent vears the “yardstick” 
concept has disappeared as a rea- 
son for govern.nent operation of 
transportation. The most famous 
yardstick, The Federal Barge Line 
on the Mississippi River, has been 
sold and is now a successful pri- 
vate enterprise. The costly les- 
son of Worida War I operation of 
the railroads by the Federal Gov- 
ernment played a major part in 
teaching Congress that ‘private 
enterprise can do the best job of 
transporting persons or freight. 
President Roosevelt's effort to 
turn over the flying of the mail 
to military planes and aviators 
taught the same lesson. 


Both local transportation and 
defense transportation have be- 
come logical areas for limited 


governmental activities, the former 
because of the minority status of 
trains or pus transportation as 
compared to the private automo- 
bile: and the latter because of the 
specialized nature of military sup- 
port transportation. In both areas, 


the danger to our private enter- 
prise common and contract car- 
riers lies in possible unfairness 
by government agencies rathei 


than in their performance of their 
limited transportation activities. 
One distinctive characteristic of 
government transportation, both 
in local areas and of defense type, 
is that the user is not expected 
to pay the zull cost. The general 
taxpayer makes up the difference 
or “foots the entire bill.” Herein 
lies the possible unfairness. If a 
government-operated subway sys- 
tem gives a 25 cent ride for 15 
cents, the private enterprise bus 
line or railroad offering com- 
muter service in the same area 
may not be able to charge an ade- 
quate fare for its services. Simi- 
larly if 


a military airplane or 
steamship takes all of the most 
desirable cargo, the private en- 
terprise steamship or air operator 
may iind his operation unprofit- 
able for lack of sufficient traffic. 

If my dGetailed forecasts are 
correct, then by 1999, the ration- 
alization approach to the prob- 


lems of competitive transportation 
will have developed within each 
mode. In the area of goyernment 
transportation my forecast is that 
local transportation will be almost 
exclusively performed by appro- 
private government agencies with 


the exception of the private auto- 
mobile and private truck. Defense 
transportation, however, will not 


have become a government mo- 
nopoly. Instead it will have 
reached a_ situation of rational 


balance, with government provid- 
ing a nucleus or “hard core” of 
service, and encouraging private 
enterprise to supply the rest. 


Private Transportation 
The 


ninth mode is_ private 
transportation. Like forwarder 


and government transport, this 
mode is not identified as a tech- 
nically distinctive kind of trans- 
portation, since it uses all kinds 
as required. The private automo- 
bile now dominates passenger 
transportation and will continue 
to do so. The private truck now 
dominates local freight transpor- 
tation and it will continue to do 
so. Hence the importance of pri- 
vate transport cannot be exag- 
gerated. 

By 1999, forty years from now, 
the use of private means of trans- 
port will be greater than ever. 
Wherever sufficient volume. of 
freight exists, a private railroad, 
or truck operation, or pipeline, 
or barge or vessel operation may 
become appropriate. Many such 
private transportation activities 
will come into existence. This is 
another way of saying that pri- 
vate transportation of freight will 
compete wherever possible with 
common or. contract carriers. 
From the standpoint of the estab- 
lished carrier for hire, private 
transportation will continue to 
skim the cream, that is, the most 
desirable freight. 

However, rationalization must 
become the rule in this area also 
We know that increasing popu- 
lation will result in congestion of 
available highways, railroads, 
waterways and airways. Addi- 
tional routes are pecoming more 
difficult to create. Hence the great 
future opportunity for expansion 
of private transportation is not in 
built up communities but in 
sparsely settled areas. 

Already it is obvious that pri- 
vate transportation must do much 
of the economic pioneering in 
undeveloped or underdeveloped 
areas, for example, Alaska. It 
fcllows that, though potentially 
competitive with all the estab- 
lished modes of transportation, 
private carriage of freight over 
leng distances will tend more to 
supplementation than to com- 
petition with other modes. 

The predictions discussed up to 
this point covering each of the 
different modes of transportation 
are, I believe, conservative and 
reasonably certain to come about. 
There is one large and ominous 
element of uncertainty, namely, 
the political climate of the United 
States. 


The Political Climate 

li during the next 40 years the 
trend continues to be towards 
socialism, then the term, national- 
ization, must be substituted for 
rationalization in my discussion 
of and prediction about each of 
the nine individual modes of 
transportation. Transportation, 
particularly common carriage, is 
already regulated by the Federal 
Government. It would be a short 
step for the socialists, if in power, 
to change from. regulation to 
ownership and operation. If the 
political control of our country 
at some future time falls into the 
hands of a= socialist majority, 
common carrier’ transportation 
will undoubtedly become the first 
or one of the first major indus- 
tries to be nationalized. This is 
exactly what happened in Great 
Britain when the government of 
that country fell into the hands 
of a socialist majority after World 
War IJ. There can be no doubt 
that nationalization will be the 
fate of American common carrier 
transportation under similar gov- 
ernmental conditions. 

Economic forecasting, particu- 
larly over a long period of time 
such as the 40-year period be- 
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tween now and 1999 necessarily 
describes future possibilities 
rather than certainties. As just 
pointed out, nationalization can 
be made to happen and will hap- 
pen in event of capture of our 
Federal Government by the 
socialists. It likewise follows that 
the opposite possibility of ration- 
alization of each of the nine 
modes of transportation will not 
happen without effort. Like 
nationalization, rationalization 
must be made to come about. To 
the extent that rationalization is 
accomplished, it will stem from 
the fact that the trend toward 
socialism will have been lessened. 

The week point in the structure 
of private enterprises engaged in 
transportation is not within the 
individual separate enterprises but 
rather is in the twilight zone be- 
tween the enterprises. Socialistic 
doctrine makes much of this point, 
claiming that only its compulsory 
government approach to economic 
problems can bring about plan- 
ning and development along in- 
dustry-wide lines. Rationalization 
of railroads, commercial airlines, 
and the other modes of transpor- 
tation can only be accomplished 
if private enterprise develops 
within itself the ability to plan 
for economic adjustment on a na- 
tional and industry-wide basis. 


Outlines Steps to Take 


The example of municipal zon- 
ing is an apt one because zoning 
combines community-wide volun- 
tary acceptance by land owners of 
a plan for efficient land use 
backed to the necessary extent by 
the police power of the govern- 
ment. There is no reason that I 
know of, other than the larger 
size of the problem, to prevent 
these same zoning type principles 
from being applied to railroad 
and other transportation problems 
on a nation-wide basis. The steps 
involved are first, employment by 
the private enterprises concerned 
of expert researchers to prepare 
the necessary plans, for example, 
for a rational nation-wide rail- 
road system to be operated as at 
present by numerous independent 
common carriers. 

Assuming such a plan to be in 
existence the next step as in mu- 
nicipal zoning would be to secure 
majority approval and acceptance 
of such plan. The final step would 
be to implement the plan through 
voluntary means, backed and sup- 
ported by the necessary govern- 
mental instructions and require- 
ments. 

Socialism as a world-wide po- 
litical phenomenon is at or near 
its crest, in my belief. The extra 
costs of a sluggish and bureaucrat- 
ic government operation are ap- 
parent. Socialism’s defects are be- 
ginning to be understood by the 
general public. These include the 
loss of personal liberty such as 
happened in Germany under Hit- 
ler and exists today in Russia un- 
der Khrushchev. The argument 
that socialism is necessary be- 
cause private enterprise is not 
capable of developing a rational 
nation-wide plan for transporta- 
tion, mode by mode, simply as- 
sumes that what has not been 
done as yet cannot be done. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, therefore, I stand 
firm in the belief that forty years 
from now, that is at the end of 
the present century, transporta- 
tion in the United States will still 
be in the hands of efficient and 
profitable private enterprises. It 
will be well adjusted to the needs 
of a very much larger nation, 
populationwise and industrywise, 
than at present. But achievement 
of this goal will not occur with- 
out, as Winston Churchill used to 


tell the British people during 
World War II, “blood, sweat and 
tears”’. 


Joins Ball, Burge 

(Spe 1 to THE FINANCIAI 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Howard R. 
Evans is now with Ball, Burge & 
Kraus. Union Commerce Building. 
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The Chicago & North Western 
is asking holders of its first 3% 
mortgage bonds and second mort- 
gage income 44% bonds to assent 
to amendments of the bond inden- 
ture provisions with respect to 
sinking fund requirements. In the 
case of the first mortgage 3s, 50% 
of available net income must be 
used to retire fixed interest debt 
if the ratio of debt to capital stock 
exceeds a specified ratio. 

Under the road’s plan, it is pro- 
posed that surplus be added to 
capital stock in computing this 
ratio. This is the usual provision 
and over 662: % of the first mort- 
gage holders have agreed to it, 
provided holders of 6623% of the 
second mortgage income 4145 
agree that after the current ar- 
rears in the income sinking fund 
has been satisfied, the company 
may cancel bonds subsequently 
purchased for the sinking fund. 

The new contingent sinking 
fund would amount to $1,115,098 a 
year, equivalent to 1.65% annual- 
ly on the $67,525,000 bonds out- 
standing. The carrier has more 
than $22,000,000 of bonds which it 
could use to meet future sinking 
fund requirements. An important 
factor is that this plan would free 
50% of net income from the first 
mortgage sinking fund purchases, 
thus obviously improving the po- 
sition of the junior securities. 

Reports in the territory served 
are that grain crops this year will 
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be under the large harvest of 1958 
which was a banner season, How- 
ever, the carryover of grain in 
storage still should provide the 
road with a heavy movement of 
this important revenue producing 
commodity. In addition, indus- 
trialization in the service territory 
continues to grow. The manage- 
ment continues active in attract- 
ing new industries which adds to. 
the long-term growth possibilities 
of the carrier. The Pacific North- 
west in particular has shown good 
gains in attracting new industries 
and plants mainly because of the 
development of low-cost hydro- 
electric power. 


In common with most of the na- 
tion’s railroads, the carrier has 
been eliminating unprofitable 
passenger trains. This has been 
done to a great extent on branch 
lines with low density and conse- 
quently high operating costs. 


With its sinking funds re- 
arranged and less burdensome on 
earnings, the road should be able 
to show better income available 
for the equity, especially since 
traffic is expected to show im- 
provement. Currently, this carrier 
is enjoying a large part of the 
movement of iron ore and, while 
this may decline in the third quar- 
ter because of the steel labor sit- 
uation, the drop should be made 
up by a seasonable pickup in com- 
modity shipments. 
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Draft Completed for Rival European 
Trading Group 


Seven peripheral countries surrounding European Common 

Market conclude drafting a second European trading group. 

The proposed plan allows for subsequent negotiations with the 
European Economic Community and the 0.E.E.C. 


Another meeting of officials 
from Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom was held in 
Stockholm from Ist to 13th June, 
1959. 

The officials had been charged 
by their governments to discuss 
the problem of economic coopera- 
tion in Europe and to examine, on 
a non-committal basis, methods of 
reopening negotiations with the 
European Economic Community 
and the other members of 
O.E.E.C., in order to remove trade 
barriers and establish a multi- 
lateral association embracing all 
members of O.E.E.C. In particu- 
lar, they had been charged with 
examining the problems involved 
in creating intimate trading ar- 
rangements between the seven 
countries, what the rules and in- 
stitutional arrangements of such 


an association should be, and 
whether it could be so devised as 
to promote negotiations for a 


wider European settlement. 

Accordingly, officials have 
elaborated for the consideration of 
Ministers a draft plan to create, 
in conformity with their interna- 
tional obligations, such a trading 
association. 

In respect of industrial products, 
the plan deals with the abolition 
of tariffs and quantitative restric- 
tions, rules to ensure fair com- 
petition, and rules for identify- 
ing the goods which would move 
freely between the members. 


20% Tariff Cuts by July, 1960 

The immediate objective would 
be a reduction of tariffs by 20% 
on Ist July, 1960. 

The plan provides for a specia) 
agreement on agriculture as a 
first step towards the elaboration 
of that agreement: there will be 
discussions as necessary between 
interested countries on trade in 


specific agricultural products of 
importance to exporting countries. 
Fish and marine products would 
be treated as an independent 
problem separately from agricul- 
ture. Proposals for a_ special 
agreement to achieve freer and 
increased trade in these products 
were made, and these will be giv- 
en careful consideration. 

The main scope and function of 
the institutional arrangements 
within an association have been 
delineated. The officials have 
sought to draw up the plan in such 
a way as to facilitate subsequent 
negotiations, within the O.E.E.C., 
with the European Economic 
Community and the other mem- 
bers of O.E.E.C., some of whom 
have particular problems calling 
for special solutions. 

The report of officials will be 
submitted to governments. It is 
expected that there will be a 
meeting of Ministers of the seven 
countries in Stockholm about the 
middle of July to consider the re- 
port, and take decisions on it. 


Two With Semple Jacobs 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.— Warner A. 
Isaacs and Eugene S. Kahn have 
become connected with Semple, 
Jacobs & Company, Inc., 711 St. 
Charles Street, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 


With F. P. Ristine 

F. P. Ristine & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Gervais Ward Mc- 
Auliffe, Jr. has become associated 
with the firm as a registered rep- 
resentative. 
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iAs We See It 


can fail to applaud. These measures—with deep regret be 
it said—appear to have been designed to win votes in a 
Democratic political campaign next year similar to the 
Truman “whistle-stop” preachments in 1948 about pitch- 
forks in the backs of farmers. The President seems to have 
met that challenge face to face. 


Wanted: Constructive Ideas 

We. for our part. would feel still more encouraged 
about the outlook were there better evidence that the 
President himself had more constructive ideas on this 
subject. At another point in his message vetoing the wheat 
bill the President reminded Congress that “in my Jan. 
29. 1959, special message on agriculture, I recommended 
that price supports be related to a percentage cf the 
average market price during the immediately preceding 
vears. In this message I also stated that if in spite of the 
iremendous increases in yields per acre the Congress still 
preferred to relate price supports to existing standards 
then the Secretary should have discretion in establishing 
support levels in accordance with guide lines now in the 
jaw.” This same Jan. 29 message carried suggestions about 
Jegislation concerning tobacco, and they showed no more 
determination to begin the long, hard process of ridding 
ourselves of the burdens we now carry in foolish farm 
jevislation than did those referring to wheat. 

Our farm problem in its present extreme form dates 
back to the New Deal, of course, but it has its root much 
farther back in history. It is probably not too much to 
say that the people of this country, or many of them. 
have always held physiocratic notions about the role of 
agriculture in our economic life. Certainly the idea has 
prevailed for a half of a century that the farmer was some- 
how due special treatment. Politically special treatment 
was often defended on the ground that manufacturing 
was granted favors in the form of high tariffs, while farm 
products, being so largely destined for export, could not 
gain from this type of subsidy. At any event, at the turn 
of the century politicians and teachers in the land grant 
colleges seldom lost an opportunity to preach the doctrine 
that farming was somehow the backbone of the country. 
and should have various kinds of special aid. 

The Wilson Administration bestirred itself in an 
effort to supply farmers in remote areas with funds at 
interest rates normally ruling only in the large financial 
centers. It did not originate the idea, but it had a good 
deal to do with the effort to give practical effect to the 
notion that interest rates should be uniform. It was, how- 
ever, during World War I that the real trouble began. 
when wheat prices were fixed at extraordinarily high 
Jevels which naturally encouraged a vast increase in 
wheat acreage—and gave rise to the dustbow! problems 
of later years. But due in substantial part at least to 
unwise legislation, the plight of the farmer, particularly 
the wheat growing farmer, grew worse instead of better 
in postwar years, and the "Twenties were marked by 
feverish and usually futile efforts en the part of the na- 
tional government. 


The New Deal on the Farm 

Thus the political ground was laid for the extraor- 
dinary proposal of Franklin Roosevelt and his New 
Dealers that the farmers themselves be given the privilege 
of deciding what the national government should do for 
them. The result was, at least in broad outline, inevitable. 
We have been shouldered ever since with almost incred- 
ible financial burdens to carry programs which, far from 
curing the underlying difficulties, have tended persistently 
and acutely to make them worse and worse. And no politi- 
cian to our knowledge has had the temerity to state the 
facts plainly and to draw the necessary ‘conclusions— 
namely that the whole structure of agricultural subsidy, 
by whatever name it may be called or by whatever means 
it seeks to accomplish its purposes, must be brought to 
an end. 

Technological advances of many sorts have com- 
plicated the situation, rendering the bungling attempts of 
the politicians to bring any real help to the farmer all the 
more certain not only to end in failure but to make mat- 
ters worse. As a result of this progress American agricul- 
ture can perform all the functions required of it and at 
the same time release a great deal of manpower to other 
tasks. The old “way of life” as the politicians of another 
day described agriculture is vanishing and will continue 
to vanish as the years pass no matter what the politicans 
or any one else attempts to do to prevent its passing. 

The time has come for a new look at our agriculture 
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and our farm problem, so called. If and when that can be 
accomplished and a better understanding of our current 
situation achieved by the rank and file, we should soon 
hear a different song from the politicians. 
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Impediments to 


Economic 


Growth and Employment 


ment problem than if our think- 
ing continued along the lines of 
the ideas propounded by the 
theorists of the so-called “stagna- 
tion” or “mature-economy” 
schools. We can begin to realize 
that consumer wants are virtually 
unlimited, that investment is at 
least as necessary as consumption, 
that increasing investment would 
not only provide more jobs for a 
growing labor force, but that it 
would provide an ever-increasing 
standard of living with more lei- 
sure for our growing population. 
We can begin to understand that 
the formation of a business in- 
volves a large expenditure of 
funds for all the capital acquisi- 
tions and for considerable pay- 
ments in Wages und salaries—all 
prior to the sale of the new final 
goods or services to consumers, 
thereby creating purchasing power 
through the investment itself. 


What Stops Job-Creation? 
Our problem is, therefore, 
analvze the reasons for insuffi- 
cient job-creating investments. 
That there is a need for this anal- 
ysis is attested to by the existence 
of an excess number of unem- 
ployed and the wide fluctuations 
of employment in the capital goods 
industries. Washington, as well as 
the country-at-large is concerned 
by and with this situation. Sev- 
cral high-level government and 
private studies have been sug- 
gested, initiated, or begun. The 
present contribution in this area 
of effort it is hoped will provide 
some added intellectual clarity 
and perhaps accelerate the time- 
table of actions in the interests of 
the unemployed in particular and 
of the nation in general. 
he proposition that excess un- 
ion power has been largely re- 
sponsible for excess unemploy- 
ment has been recognized in many 
quarters. The logic of this con- 
tention derives from a few basic 
facts. There is general acceptance 
among economists and business- 
men that the active agent in the 
present inflation is the “wage- 
push,” although the supportive 
factor is “demand-pull.” There is 
general acceptance that one way 
of stopping the wage-push is to 
stop supporting it by excess gov- 
ernment expenditures and result- 
ing credit expansion. The result 
of withdrawing such_ support 
would be to permit the existence 
of increasing numbers of unem- 
ployed whose unemployment has 
been caused by pricing their serv- 
ices out of the market. Such un- 
employment would increase the 
difficulty on the part of unions to 
gain public and membership sup- 
port for future wage increases and 
would also increase the difficulty 
on the part of business to pass on 
wage increases by increasing 
prices. The wage increases which 
have to be passed on to consum- 
ers through higher prices are the 
Wage increases which cannot be 
financed out of productivity in- 
creases. These wage increases are 
also precisely those wage in- 
creases which reflect excess (mo- 
nopoly) union power. Thus, it 
follows that excess union power 
makes for excess wage increases 
and excess price increases; and 
excess unemployment in the ab- 
sence of government deficit 
spending. 

The proposition that excess un- 
ion power has been largely re- 
sponsible for excess unemploy- 
ment is probably unacceptable tc 
a man who is preoccupied with 
the idea of maintaining purchas- 
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ing power without regard to the 
importance of maintaining the 
rate of investment. By ignoring 
the vital role of investment it is 
not difficult to also ignore the vi- 
tal role of profits in the economy. 
In such a case, it is not a big step 
to conclude that profits are exces- 
sive and that business could be 
stimulated by wage increases fi- 
nanced not out of increases in 
productivity but financed out of 
profits. In other words, consump- 
tion could be increased to the ex- 
tent that profits were drawn down 
to finance wage increases which 
would not have been granted oth- 
erwise and which profits would 
not otherwise have been invested 
anyway. 

This line of reasoning appears 
convincing by using Keynesian 
formulations of the relationships 
between total savings, investment. 
consuimption, income, the interest 
rate, and various average psycho- 
logical tendencies to consume, to 
save, and to invest. Such reason- 
ing based on national totals and 
average relationships, however, 
are more useful in post-audits of 
social accounting statistics of na- 
tional product, ete., than in an 
analysis of the real causes, of say, 
uninvested funds. 


Causes for Insufficient Investment 

To get into the real causes of 
insufficient investment, the analy- 
sic of the relationship between 
costs and prices, not oaly on the 
average, but also for each firm 
#wnd industry, becomes necessary. 
This is referred to as marginal 
analysis as distinguished from ag- 
gregate analysis. More and more 
businessmen are beginning to re- 
alize that an analysis of the prob- 
iems of an individual firm can 
prove more fruitful than an an- 
alysis of the over-all economy, 
although over-all conditions pre- 
vailing in the economy are im- 
portant. Against these conditions. 
only as a setting, however, the 
proximate causes for recession and 
changes in unemployment must be 
analyzed by reference to individ- 
ual firms, individual plants, in- 
dividual producing departments, 


consumers, and potential inves- 
tors. Investigation of their be- 


havior and motivation should re- 
veal rather surprising findings. 

For example, it might prove 
surprising to some that high prices 
were not due to so-called “admin- 
istered prices,” with the implica- 
tion of restricted output, but to 
administered wages with associ- 
ated restricted output and em- 
ployment. Arbitrary industry- 
wide wage increases resulting 
from the exercise of union power 
rather than general economic 
forces will put a squeeze on many 
firms and even force some to cur- 
tail their operations or go out of 
business. 

In terms of economic effects, 
such a situation would be similar 
to business collusion to lower 
prices to squeeze out the weaker 
competitors and to prevent the 
entry of potential competitors with 
the end result of protecting mo- 
nopoly profits through a monopoly 
situation. The only difference is 
that instead of monopoly profits, 
there are monopoly wages. 


Irony of Industry-Wide Wages 

The irony of the situation can 
be seen from the fact that the 
stronger companies become an ac- 
cessory to this monopolistic re- 
striction of output when they ab- 
sorb wage increases by not raising 
prices. Since the weaker compa- 
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nies have little absorptive capac- 
ity, they would be put out of busi- 
ness by an excessive wage 1n- 
crease just as by a price cut. Thus 
when strong unions bargain on 
an industry-wide basis, the real 
squeeze is on smaller companies. 

More irony is revealed when the 
larger companies hesitate to_ab- 
sorb the weaker companies which 
fall by the way for fear of becom- 
ing anti-trust political footballs, 
as anti-trust actions often are. 
This leaves middle-sized compa- 
nies the chance to pick up the 
business casualties after the 
smaller companies have incurred 
heavy losses. The net after-tax 
cost of such company acquisitions 
is greatly reduced by _ tax-loss 
advantages to the surviving com- 
panies. 

The most serious effect of this 
phenomenon, however, is that new 
businesses are not formed when 
promoters see the possibility of 
being squeezed out, not so muck 
by action of competitors in cutting 
prices, but by the action of the 
unions in wage-bargaining on an 
industry-wide basis. Thus, we 
have not onty the problem of 
business failure aggravated by 
excess wage increases but alse 
the greater and unmeasurable 
problem of discouragenent to 
new-jeb creating investments. 


Technology That Creates and 
Displaces Jobs 
There is a big difference be- 
tween the incentives necessary for 
new-job-creating investments and 
the investments in existing com~ 
punies for cost-reducing and labor- 


displacing equipment. Wage in- 
creases in existing companies 


have to be financed in the strug- 
gle to remain as competitive as 
possible by new machines to in- 
crease productivity. However, for 
nonexistent companies, nothing 
has to be done and consequently 
no jobs are created by potential 
investors, despite the fact that in- 
vestors already receiving large 
incomes and paying high pro- 
evressive tax rates have propor- 
tionately smaller after-tax risks 
than lower-income potential in- 
vestors. Excessive business uncer- 
tainty simply results in invest- 
ment outlets in tax-free munici- 
pals. In fact, many a company 
owner sometimes wonders why he 
continues to operate a_ business 
when the return on nis invest- 
ment could be higher by investing 
in tax exempt securities. Such 
investments are not job-creating 
and a persistent tendency to such 
investments will only result in a 
serious correction when it begins 
to appear that the growing labor 
force has insufficient productive 
job opportunities through a lack 
of sufficient job-creating invest- 
ments. 

The primary proof to support 
the contention of insufficient job- 
creating investment is the exist- 
ence of excess unemployment. In 
addition to such unemployed there 
are perhaps millions of other in- 
dividuals who are not actively 
seeking employment but who 
would like to be gainfully em-~ 
ployed if there were job oppor~ 
tunities at satisfactory carnings, 
Such individuals include house- 
wives whose children are grown, 
retirees who cannot manage to 
live comfortably cn their pen-~ 
sions and otners who wish to sup~ 
plement their incomes. In addi~ 
tion, there are other categories of 
the disguised unemployed, who 
are in subsidized operations such 
as are found in agriculture and 
government, and in other indus-~ 
tries under “featherbed”’ rules, 
such as in railroads. The total 
number of all such underutilized 


individuals probably runs into 
several million. 
The preof of the squeeze on 


existing business is suggested by 
figures on business failures. They 
have been rising steadily during 
the 


past decade. There were 
15,000 in 1958 compared with 
3,500 in 1947. In addition, the 


older 


proportion of failures in 
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businesses has increased steadily 
and markedly. The proportion of 


failures in businesses over 10 
years old increased from 9% in 
1947 to 18% in 1956. Finally, 


most of the business failures were 
attributed .o insufficient sales and 
competitive weakness rather than 
to improper management. These 
figures appear to suggest rather 
strongly that there is an external 
squecze on business in the form of 
high prices choking off sales and 


high costs cutting away profits. 
A profit saueeze will naturally 
mean that the company is in- 


capable of generating capital ior 
exoansion and/or increases. in 
productivity. 


Squeezes Suppliers 

A spill-over squeeze effect of 
industry-wide wage agreements is 
revealed in the case of the auto- 
mobile industry, wherein the final 
assembly plants decided to lessen 
the pass-through of their wage 
increases by threatening: to make 
rather than buy parts. from out- 
side suppliers. This has _ forced 
workers in these supplier compa- 
nies to take wage cuts’ to’ help 
keep the cempanies in business. 
and incidentally to help finance 
the wage increase for the workers 
in the major assembly plants. 

In the case of industries pro- 
ducing semi-manufactured parts 
for other fabricators, as in the 
case of the principal steel plants, 
wage increases have put a squeeze 
on the users of steel, where their 
comvetitive positions vis-a-vis the 
consumers did not permit the full 
pass-through of the increase in 
steel costs In such cases, indirect 
and support labor considered the 
most dispensable had to-be cut 
@s a cost-reducing measure. Cost 


reduction by contraction of the 
company labor force rather than 


by expansion of output is a reflec- 
tion of a cost-price squeeze-——and 
cannot continue for long. 


Even modernization of plants 
with cost-reducing equipment 
cannot continue for long. One 


reason is that there is a “bottom- 
ing-out” of the technological im- 
provement. Another reason is 


that the workers displaced’ by 
machines should be absorbed by 
job-creating investments.. An in- 


crease in pioductivity which re- 
sults in unemployment is not. an 
increase in general productivity 
at all. In a similar manner, an 
increase in productivity which is 
cffset by disguised unemployment 
in the form of a reduced work- 
week does not contribute at all 
te the zeneral increase in the 
standard of living except as an 
increase in enforced leisure is 
considered @ part of the standard 
of living. The basic idea in in- 
creasing productivity is to in- 
crease real wages for workers and 
re2l incomes for all other factors 
of production as well as for the 
country as a whole. This cannot 
be achieved by defensive job-dis- 
placing investments in the ab- 
sence ot expansive job-creating 
investments. An interesting ex- 
emple of this phenomenon is the 
bituminous coal industry. 


Cites Example in Coal Mining 

Although wage rates in mines 
affiliated with the United Mine 
Workers doubled over the past 10 
years, the tremendous mechaniza- 
tion inereased productivity and 
made possible the payment of the 
wage imere.se without price in- 
creases. As a matter of fact, the 
unions in this case actively. co- 
operated with management to 
increase productivity in order to 
finance the wage increases and 
still remain eompetitive with fuel 
oil and gas. Employment was cut 


in half over the past 10 years. 
These employment cuts occurred 
in the form of reduced labor 


forces in operating mines and also 
in the form of the closing down 
of marginal mines which could 
not generate the income to fi- 
nance the mechanization costs. 
Many marginal mines which 
have not eftiliiated with the UMW 
were able to continue to operate 


largely because of the lower wage 
rates paid. The process of organ- 
izing these mines and requiring 
that the miners in them receive 
the same wage rates as in the 
more efficierit mines has imposed 
a cost-price squeeze on the mines 
with the result that many of them 
had to go out of business. This is 
an example of th@® inability of less 
efficient busin@Sses to absorb an 
industry-wide wage increase. 
The experience in bituminous 
coal serves also to illustrate the 
importance of having new busi- 
ness formation. Only by job-cre- 
ating investments can the tech- 
nologically unemployed miners be 
absorbed into new industries. The 
various reasons for insufficient 
job-creating investments are, 
therefore, the reasons for unem- 
ployment in the coal areas. In 
cther words, except for the situa- 
tion of marignal mines going out 
of business for having to pay in- 
Custry-wide wage rates, the un- 
employment resulting from mech- 
anization’ could not be avoided. 
It can be considered a reflection 
of technological progress in the 
coaltindustry. Nevertheless, prog- 
ress for the country as a whole 
requires that increased preductiv- 
ity mike possible the absorption 
ot released Workers lito new 
productive engagements 
Naturally, this shift of released 
miners te other industries neces- 
sitates a coordinated process of 
new-job-creating investments, re- 
training, and relocation. However. 
most important is the invest rent 
This would increase ihe scneral 
standard: of living. With job-cre- 
ating investments miners would 
not subsist on doles; farmers 
would not continue under the 
cover of agricultural subsidies; 
and workers in railroads could be 
disengaged from their highly un- 
productive featherbed rules. 


Lists Other Reasons for 
Unemployment 

We have stated the case against 
excessive wage increases, but we 
do not wish to leave the imprcs- 
sion that they are the sole causes 
of excessive unemployment. There 
are a whole complex of reesons 
whith contribute to a lacl: of op- 
timum employment. Virtucly no- 
body is blameless. Many of the 
reasons go rather deep into human 
nature. However, one way of 
enumerating some of the reasons 
is to list them as for or against 
the stimulation,of private capital 
formation. 

There are thgse who push for 
public encroachment in the pri- 
vate economy..Some attempt to 
impose pleasant-sounding ideolo- 
gies and reforms at a rate which 
forces costs to rise and investment 
to be restricted. Moreover, instead 
of attachking the problem of in- 
sufficient investment, they push 
for unproductive employments 
which further burden business 
and discourage real job-creating 
investments. Thgy believe that by 
spending other” peoples’ money, 


they can give the impression of 
improving the general welfare. 
The irony is ‘that the forceful 


transfer of funds from one group 
to another affects adversely the 
voluntary and COoperative process 
involved in.the creation of enter- 
prises. ee 

The list of things which dis- 
courage imvestment, contrasted 
with those which encourage in- 
vestment, can be continued almost 


indefinitely. It” is sufficient for 
the. present to add one which 
relates .to emotional maturity. 


When restraint and consideration 
for others is lacking or is inade- 
quate, there is great danger of 
having restraint imposed from 
above. Any school teacher knows 
that until students mature disci- 
pline. imposed from above is ab- 
solutely necessary. This simple 
principle should be of some « 4- 
cern. If labor power is not re- 
strained from within through a 
consideration of others and of the 
long run, the 


appearance of a 
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political demagogue 
ever-present danger. 

It is not that individuals cannot 
exercise self-restraint and con- 
sideration for others. The labor 
federation in the Netherlands not 
so long ago asked for a 2% wage 
increase. The explanation given 
privately for such a modest re- 
quest was that the union leaders 
were religious enough to believe 
in the “Golden Rule” and in not 
wanting to take income from 
others that they were sufficiently 
patriotic after the harrowing 
German occupation to avoid ac- 
tions which were not in the long- 
term interests of the country 
generally and, finally, that the 
union leaders were of an educa- 
tional level to understand and 
appreciate the impact of excess 
wage increases on firms, indus- 
tries, and the economy—including 
foreign trade. 


will be an 


Sums Up Argument 

A general increase in wages 
even though resulting in a general 
increase in prices is going to 
squeeze firms at the margin. 
These firms are already squeezed 
by having to pay uniform wages 
and cannot afford the same wage 
increases as other firms. These 
firms tend to have the greatest 
wage cost proportions and have 
the least capacity of increasing 


prices as compared with other 
firms in the industry. 

A public service is not per- 
formed by economists of high 


repute taking a defeatist’s position 
regarding the problem at hand. 
That there are restrictions to eco- 
nomic growth is generally recog- 
nized. However, increasing pur- 
chasing power through wide- 
spread wage increases does not 
constitute a solution to the growth 
problem, as evidenced by experi- 
ence to date. Moreover, it is reck- 
less to belittle the danger sign of: 
(1) capital going abroad, (2) ex- 
ports declining relative to imports. 
(3) the tendency to ignore the 
marginal net revenue product of 
each firm separately, (4) the 
tendency to advocate the gener- 


ating of funds for investment 
from forced savings resulting 


from price increases rather than 
from voluntary savings, and 
finally, (5) belittling the potential 
responsiveness of the demand for 
workers to changes in wage rates. 

Industry-wide 
course, reduces the extent to 
which workers are hired or re- 
leased in response to decreases or 
increases, respectively, in wage 
costs, especially in the short run. 
Prior to the prevalence of indus- 


bargaining, of 


try-wide bargaining a 1% de- 
crease in wage costs tended to 


1esult in a 3% increase in hirings. 
Industry-wide bargaining has re- 
duced this responsiveness, in the 
short-run at least. However, a 
reversion to collective bargaining 
on a company basis would tend 
to give workers more opportuni- 


ties for reemployment. A_ 1% 
wage cut resulting in a 3% in- 
crease in employment could be 


restored and could help the pres- 
ently unemployed, indeed. 

- Other recommendations have 
been made to curb excessive wage 
increases. One, by an economist 
of the highest calibre, is to abolish 
all tariffs and thereby create 
enough unemployment to discour- 
age labor from asking for wage 
increases. However, this sugges- 
tion would put marginal indus- 
tries as well as marginal firms out 
of business. It seems unfair to 
cause unemployment among 
workers who are not leading the 
push for wage increases in order 
to restrain those who are setting 
the pace. In this regard it is simi- 
lar to advocating the attempt to 
relieve unemployment through 
increasing the purchasing power 
of the organized and higher paid 
workers rather than through 
more selective and direct meas- 
ures. 

This paper makes no recom- 
mendation for specific action to 
be taken. Nevertheless, extending 
anti-trust legislation to cover 


labor unions would help. More- 
over, perhaps there is much that 
unions themselves can do to mini- 
mize the effects of industry-wide 
bargaining. It appears that the 
business community is in the most 
natural position to assume the 
responsibility at hand of protect- 
ing the market economy and tak- 
ing the initiative in helping to 
restore more individual economic 
freedom. It is, therefore, for 
business to decide how to develop 
counter-measures against indus- 


try-wide bargaining and all its 
harmful effects. 
Thus, finally, management 


should encourage intellectuals 
wherever they may be to help 
educate the public about some of 
the plain laws of economics. It 
is ironic indeed that the nonman- 
agement intellectuals are for the 
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most part neutral or partial to 
labor and government as a result 
of a 20-year lag in thinking. Busi- 
ness should employ more and 
more of the communications 
media and encourage intellectuals 
who believe in economic and 
political freedom and truly op- 
timum employment and output to 
clarify public thinking. 

The principal detriments to in- 
dustry-wide bargaining are the 
Squeeze on below-average firms 
and the discouragement of new 
business. There is not sufficient 
growth in new as well as in old 
businesses. It is not enough to have 
the few newcomers in luxury- 
type consumer items, such as 
gadgets and water skiis. Indus- 
try-wide collective bargaining is 
choking our potential economic 
growth. 


Analysts Are Chided for Inflating 


Insurance Companies’ Earnings 





Contributor upbraids investment analysts for making unearned 
premium reserve do double duty in those fire and casualty 


companies that do not exclude 


realized and unrealized capital 


gains from their stockholder dividends. He discusses definition 
of earnings, liquidating value and net assets, and implies fire 
and casualty stocks are too high. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


Would you ada to the reported 
earnings per share of an indus- 
trial stock the expected profit 
(without allowance for Federal 
taxes) on the year’s increase in 
the backlog? Isn’t that the prin- 
ciple used by the investment serv- 
ice analysts in appraising the 
earnings of the insurance compa- 
nies? 

There is a mandatory regulation 
for the life insurance companies 
which does not exist for the fire 
and casualty companies but which 
is followed by those more con- 
servatively managed, and that is 
that both realized and unrealized 
capital gains shall not be used to 
pay dividends to the common 
stockholders. Instead it is kept as 
a Security Fluctuation Reserve for 
the protection of the policyholders. 

Accordingly, I maintain that the 
earnings per share for a fire and 
casualty company is the actual 
operating earnings after taxes 
divided by the number of shares 
outstanding. 


Liquidating Value Per Share 


The Liquidating Value Per Share 
is another term which I think 
bears reconsideration. I feel that 
the viewpoint should be that of 
the common stockholder rather 
than the considerations which go 
into a merger with another com- 
pany. Therefore I prefer the term 
Net Assets per share determined 
by subtracting the excess of mar- 
ket value of securities over cost 
from the Polieyholder Surplus. 
Generally speaking this. will 
roughly approximate the invested 
capital plus earned surplus (ac- 
crued and undistributed earnings). 

THE UNEARNED PREMIUM 
RESERVE is made to do double 
duty by the analysts—first, the 
year’s increment is used to inflate 
the earnings picture and second, 
the total Reserve is used to inflate 
the liquidating value per share. 
Furthermore, with the underwrit- 
ing experience what it has been in 
recent years it seems to me ques- 
tionable as to the value of the 
earnings prospects en these con- 
tracts. 

Now with my definition of 
terms used in mind let us look at 
the record of one of the outstand- 
ing companies in this field. The 
Insurance Company of North 
America in the past 20 years has 
averaged 8.89% earned on the net 
asset value per share and the divi- 
dends paid have averaged 71% of 
the earnings over the past 20-year 
period. That seems like a much 


closer resemblance to the type of 
comparisons we are familiar with 
in the industrial classifications. 
Furthermore, capital gains and 
unrealized capital gains were not 
necessary to substantiate the divi- 
dend record of Insurance Company 
of North America. 


Over Priced Shares 

Applying this same yardstick to 
most of the other companies in 
this category they look ridiculous- 
ly over priced. 

C. H. HAINES 

136 Goden Street, 

Belmont 78, Mass. 


New York Bd. of Trade 
Div. Elects Officers 


Peter F. Lynch, President of 
A, Sulka & Co., has been elected 
Chairman of the New York Board 
of Trade’s Mercantile Section. Mr. 
Lynch succeeds Kenneth P. Stein- 
reich, President of Jacob Ruppert. 

Other officers re-elected are: 
Robert V. Cronan, Vice-President 
of Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc.; Mrs. 
Dorothy R. Davega, Vice-Presi- 
dent, The White Turkeys; Arthur 
Flynn, President, Art Flynn As- 
sociates; Philip Milner, Vice- 
President, Manufacturers Trust 
Co.; Patrick L. Ryan, Attorney at 
Law; and Isidor S. Schweitzer, 
President, Nathan Schweitzer & 
Co., Inc., as Vice-Chairmen; James 
M. Irvine, Vice-President, The 
Chase Manhatten Bank, as Treas- 
urer; Arthur J. Bretnall, A. M. 
Pullen & Co., Assistant Treasurer; 
and Robert T. Walsh of the New 
York Board of Trade, as Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Mr. Steinreich, Henry L. Lam- 
bert, Vice-President, Lambert 
Bros. Jewelers, Inc., and James 
M. O’Brien, General Sales Man- 
ager, New York Telephone Co., 
continue as honorary Chairmen of 
the unit. 


E. A. Britton Opens 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Eugene 
A. Britton is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 4811 
Angeles Vista Boulevard under 
the firm name of Eugene A. Brit- 
ton Co. 


With Courts & Co. 


(Special to Tue FrNaNCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga.—Louis W. Mc- 
Lennan is now affiliated with 


Courts & Co., 11 Marietta Street, 
N. W., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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Continued from page 11 


What We Stand to Lose 
Unless We Support Science 


number of inorganic chemicals 
We have noticed that the whole- 
sale adoption of new methods too 
quickly has disadvantages, but we 
fave also noticed that this method 
Jets the cntire country benefit 
not just a segment. 


Rapid Translation of Articles 

Now. by ro means is all of this 
rapid technical progress native to 
Russian science. The Soviets are 
soaking up all they can of the 
world’s scientific produce. Even 
Khrushchev pocketed everything 
he could lav hands on in the U.S. 
exhibit in Moscow. He walked off 
the other day, saying with a smile, 
“Liitle by little we steal!” Ina 
more serious way they are trying 
to skim the cream from the whole 
world’s R & D efforts, and they're 
Going this thoroughly and with 
Gispatch. Their central technical 
information service employs over 
2,000 full-time people and 20,000 
part-time workers, who abstract 
and translate technical articles 
from the outside world. The Ex- 
press Information Service has 
these articles ready for Russian 
Ecicnutists about 4-6 months after 
initial publication. Now this is 
efficient. The best of our own di- 
verse services— the Chemical Ab- 
stracis. for instance —has only 
1,700 part-time workers, and takes 
a year to prepare foreign articles 
for us. 

Here is one well-defined area 
in which we obviously must in- 
tegrate our activities, and think 
us «+ nation instead of as separate 
technical groups. 

What are some of the other 
areas’? Power sources are being 
thoroughly investigated by the 
Sovicts. They are working on 
solar power; producing electricity 
from geothermic energy; and in- 
vestigating atomic power and un- 
usual chemical sources. In space 
technology and in weather con- 
trol, they are our contestants. 
They, too, are talking of placing 
#2 communications satellite in orbit 
to be used as a fixed TV transmit- 
ter for the entire Soviet Union. 

We should neither over-estimate 
their claims nor wait to be 
shocked by the next startling ad- 
vance. It took the first sputnik 
to push us into an evaluation of 
@ur nation’s science. Our first 
positive step was to appoint Dr. 
Killian as Science Advisor to the 
President, and to install the Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee. Sput- 
nik jolted us into restoring goy- 
ernment research funds which had 
been cut during postwar economy 
measures. We appropriated more 
money for our National Science 
Foundation. We passed a $1 bil- 
lion student-loan bill, and thus 
recognized that gifted youngsters 
were an asset to capitalize. In- 
deed, we have recently seen sci- 
ence gain full stature for the first 
time in government deliberations. 
We have recognized that our fu- 
ture depends upon intellectual 
leadership. 


Decries Failure to Appreciate 
Basic Research 

These are forward steps, but we 
mow see many areas in which we 
have lacked vision. Being human, 
and comfortable, we have held 
back our support from many sci- 
entific areas which did not prom- 
ise obvious and prompt rewards. 
In an article in the March 27 issue 
of Science, L. V. Berkner lists 
some examples. First, we have not 
been hastening the avenue of re- 
search which would iead to 
weather modification, although, if 
achieved on a large scale this 
would have deep social, military, 
and economic consequences. An 
adequate laboratory for such re- 
search would require about $15 
million a year, yet our meteoro- 
Jogical research goes along on $2 


million a year. It is said that even 
a 10% improvement in seasonal 
weather forecasting alone would 
save the pctroleum industry $106 
million yearly not to mention the 
savings for agriculture, transpor- 
tation anc; other business. 

Our oceanographic endeavors 
are small. The Soviet Union now 
has 22 superbly fitted oceano- 
graphic vessels, while we use a 
half-dozen old yachts. And the 
Russians, according to the New 
York “Times,” have a complete 
oceanographic map of our Pacific 
Coast. 

Our Geological Survey is mcs- 
gerly supported. The Soviets are 
Said to be coring their continental 
strata at the rate of 200 deep holes 
each year. A_ three-dimensional 
map of a continent would mean 
that its resources could be assessed 
reasonably quickly. 

In these and other areas, iarge- 
scale, long-term planning 
needed with the kind of support 
demonstrated by the L.G.Y. Global 
meteorology can be understood 
only when studied on a global 
scale. Many of the projects we 
need to undertake require funds 
end organizational machinery we 
co not now have. To acquire it, 
we must evaluate the impact of 
science on the governinent in all 
aspects—social, military, and eco- 
nomic and assess the national 
program of science to insure ade- 
quate support for all areas of re- 
search. In short, we must think 
of research and development as a 
national matter. We must not 
squeeze out fundamental or new 
areas of research under the pres- 
sure of immediate needs. 

Meetings of our nation’s top 
scientists and administrators, fol- 
lowed by public discussion, should 
excite wider understanding of ba- 
sic research. This all to the 
good, for science today is a big, 
complex venture, and our full 
support of it will require a spirit 
of cooperation. 

During World War II, we ali 
cooperated with the best we had, 
concentrating on the goal of vic- 
tory. Now we must learn to co- 
operate again. Research is our in- 
strument. We must enhance the 
free exchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge, for this is the first require- 
ment of progress. Only by the 
cross-fertilization of brains do we 
breed great thinking. Since 
great ideas are the treasure of no 
one nation, we must admit our- 
selves to the benefits of interna- 
tional exchange. In research, as 
in trade, we must integrate the 
free world 

We must tind the means to util- 
ize our scientific personnel. High 
competence is rare, and we cannot 
afford to waste it. We cannot af- 
ford to waste the talents of our 
next generations. Only a small 
percentage of our college gradu- 
ates work for doctorates in natu- 
ral science. Despite the increasing 
emphasis On science, the ratio of 
doctorates in natural science to 
doctorates in other fields has not 
changed since 1932! 

Right now we know that there 
are about 35 universities in the 
Soviet Union, and half of these 
ere of high level, and equipped 
with modern research laboratories. 
About 170,000 students are en- 
rolled, and about 30,000 of them 
are natural scientists. This is im- 
pressive, but if we need to im- 
prove our educational programs 
it is not by imitating the massive 
Soviet system. Indeed, they have 
told us as much. A leading Rus- 
Sian scientist, in polymer chemis- 
try, gave this comment to a visit- 
ing American professor. He said: 
“We are building up an organ- 
ized educational system to train 
a large number of youngsters who 
represent a respectable level of 
scientific initiative and knowl- 


is 


is 


edge, but we do not know whether 
we shall succeed to develop at the 
same time. the leaders for this 
new generation. The only country 
which has been able to produce a 
generation: of future leaders in 
our field is the United States; we 
are, therefore looking forward to 
profit from your educational ex- 
perience, and shall not hesitate to 
adopt the methods which have 
been so successful in your coun- 
try. 

Whatever the difficulties with 
the Russian education system, its 
magnitude already shows what 
heavy bets they lay on science. 
Without going into more detail, 
it should be obvious that our sci- 
ence and technology is our biggest 
esset for the future—and why we 
must consider our scientific effort 
as a whole. 


Calls for National Support-Policy 

In this direction many people 
wre suggesting that we establish 
a Department of Science and 
Technology. Some people feel that 
this is the only way we can have 
a national policy for the support 
of science in Our Many govern- 
ment departments, in education, 
in nonprofit institutions, and in- 
dustry. Not that such a depart- 
ment would be the sole coordi- 
pator of scientific activity in the 
government—but it would give us 
an agency to serve as a central 
source for scientific information, 
for letting of contracts, and deci- 
sion making. Whether a science 
cepartment could do all that peo- 
ple claim, I am not sure. Before 
a bill goes to Congress, all of the 
pros and cons will be discussed. 
It is quite plain that we must have 
a national policy supporting sci- 
ence. This is very clear. It is 
going to teke extensive planning, 
and funds. Some people will claim 
that we cannot afford such a sci- 
ence program. However, such a 
program is our defense. We must 
be able to afford it! And not only 
within our own boundaries. The 
productive strength of the entire 
free world must be integrated. 

As Vannevar Bush has said: “I 
we lose our liberties it will be 
because we abandon them. It is a 
hazardous world; it has always 
been a hazardous world, beset by 
the perils of harsh nature, and the 
greater perils of harsh men.” Those 
harsh men have thrown us the 
challenge, and the United States 
is answering. 


Phila. Secs. Ass’n to Hear 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—William 
Elliott, Chairman end Joseph E. 
Beettner, President of Philadel- 
phia Liie Insurance Company, 
wili be guest speakers at a 
luncheon meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Securities Association on 
Tuesday, July 14 at the Warwick 
Hotel. 

Henry McK. Ingersoll of Smith, 
Barney & Co, is in charge of 
arrangements. 


Form Stock Trading Corp. 
(Special to Tur Financia, CHRONICLE} 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Ad- 
vance Chartists Stock Trading 
Corp. has been formed with offices 
at 228 West Fourth Street to en- 
gage in a securities business. Of- 
ficers are Edward Theodore 
Abrahins, President; Robert L. 
Moore, Vice-President; and Anne 
Abrahims, Secretary. 


Dempsey-Tegeler Branch 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. has opened 
a branch office in the Russ Build- 
ing under the management of 
John C. Lackey, Jr. 


Oppenheimer Branch 
FLEISCHMANNS, N. Y.— Op- 
penheimer & Co. has opened a 
branch office in the Takanassee 
Hotel & Country Club under the 
management of Mrs. Edith Narzi- 

senfeld and David Narzisenfeld 
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Savings Bank Head Praises Federal 
Housing Administration 


On all counts, including no cost to taxpayers, banker hails the 

FHA which is about to celebrate its 25th anniversary. Mr. 

Johnson praises this example of government and business 

cooperation permitting extensive home ownership with monthly 
payments equivalent to rent. 


The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration “has been the greatest 
single boon ever conceived to 
benefit home buyers, the building 
industry, and | 
the nation’s 
economy,” it 
Was declared 
today by 
George C. 
d@2 fi 50 ni; 
Chairman of 
the board of 
The Dime 
Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, 
which orig- 
inates and 
holds more 
home mort- 
Sages than 
any othe 
savings bank in the world. 

Mr. Johnson’s comment was 
made as the FHA prepared to ob- 
serve its 25th Anniversary on 
June 27th. 

Pointing out that “the FHA is 
one of the very few Federal agen- 
cies that has cost taxpayers abso- 
lutely nothing, and, in fact, has 
operated at a profit,’ the banker 
stated: 

“Due io the philosophy and 
principles established by the FHA, 
nearly two-thirds of the families 
in America today either own their 
homes free and clear or have sub- 
stantial equities in the homes in 
which they live. This nas been 
accomplished through low down 
payments, low inierest rates and 
long-term self-amortizing mort- 
gages, all ot which were devel- 
oped by the FHA as one of its 
vardinal policies. It was an en- 
tirely new concept of mortgage 
financing and has made home 
ownership possible for millions of 
families. 


George C. Johnson 


Made Sizable Home Buying 
Possible 

“Until establishment of the 
FHA in June of 1934, the purchase 
of a home was extremely difficult 
for the average family. Usually, 
it was necessary to scrimp and 
save for many years to accumulate 
the high down payments of 35 to 
90% until then required. When 
this money was finally accumu- 
lated, a three- or five-year straight 
mortgage was written at high in- 
terest rates. When the mortgage 
‘ame due at the end of that short 
term, few home buyers were able 
to pay it off and the mortgage had 
to be renewed, for which large 
fees were charged. 

“The FHA changed all this. After 
a down payment of as littie as 3%, 
an FHA-insured mortgage is 
written for a term as long as 30 
years. Equal monthly payments 
on principal, interest, taxes and 
insurance are made by the home 
buyer. In this way, his monthly 
payments are no more than rent 
for cOmparable living quarters, 
and every month he increases the 
equity in his property. At the end 
of the mortgage term, he owns his 
home free and clear without hard- 
ship. 

“It must be remembered that 
the FHA does not lend money. 
It simoly insures the mortgage 
lender against loss in the transac- 
tion. Because of this insurance, 
it is possible for lenders to write 
mortgages with lower down pay- 
ments and for longer terms than 
possible under most State banking 
laws. 


First-Rate Partnership 
The FHA is a first-rate ex- 
ample of government and business 
working in partnership with abso- 
lutely no cost to taxpayers. Be- 
cause of the approximate 40 cents 


per morith per $1,006 of mortgage 
insurance which the FHA receives 
from the borrower, the FHA has 
operated at a profit throughout its 
25 years. Since 1940, the agency 
has been entirely self-supporting 
and has paid all expenses out of 
earnings. Five vears ago. the FHA 
repaid to the U. S. Treasury the 
$65,497,000 advanced to set up its 
insurance program, plus $20,350,- 
000 interest. 

“T e Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn is proud of the fact that 
we have supported the FHA pro- 
gram from its very inception. We 
are proud of the fact that we 
made the first FHA-insured loan 
ever granted to an operative home 
builder on Long Island. We are 
proud of the fact that we have 
made 25,601 FHA-insured home 
mortgages totaling $229,330,333. 
Relatively few of these home buy- 
ers would have been able to em- 
bark on home ownership had it 
noi been for the FHA 


Cornerstone in Home Building 


“The home building industry is 
a cornerstone in the American 
economy. It is said that one out 
of every six persons gainfully 
employed depends upon that in- 
dustry for his livelihood, either 
directly or indirectly. In turn, the 
FHA is a cornerstone in home 
puilding, and has been for a quar- 
ter of a century. This agency 
must never be allowed to become 
a political football, nor allowed to 
be shoved asiae into some minor 
position in the Federal Govern- 
ment. I hope that by the end of 
another quarter-century, the FHA 
will have helped make home own- 
ership possible for inillions more 
American families.” 


Form Lakeland Securities 
to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MADISON, Wis.—Lakeland Se- 
curities, Inc. has been formed 
with offices at 1500 Beltline High- 
way to engage in a_ securities 
business. Officers are Eugene C. 
Wulff, President; and Charles H. 
Kennedy, Vice-President and 
Secretary. Mr. Wulff has been 
with Phillips Securities, Inc, 


(Special 


New Empire Investors 
(Special to THs FInancrar Cu 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — New 
Empire Investors Corporation has 
been formed with offices at 3160 
West Jefferson Blvd. to engage in 
a securities business. Officers are 
Edwin R. Colligan, President; 
Rose M. Colligan, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Mark Kiguchi, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Reisman, Mannelly Opens 


(Spnecial to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Reis< 
men, Mannelly, Gordon Securities 
Corp. has been formed with of- 
fices at 453 South Spring Street 
to engage in a securities business, 
Officers are Samuel Reisman, 
President; Milton M. Gordon, 
Vice-President; and R. N. Nickels, 
Secretary. 


New Shumate Branch 


SHERMAN, Tex.—Shumate & 
Company has opened a_ branch 
office at 900 South Fairbanks 
Street under the direction of 
Thomas S. Miller. 


RONICLE? 


Now Practical Investors 


The firm name of Systematic 
Investors Company, 106 Fort 
Washington Avenue, New York 
City, has been changed to Prac- 
tical Investors Compan) 
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Hitting the Right Target 


Sylvia Porter, widely syndicated 
financial writer, last week wrote 
in her column which was headed 
“Reforms Needed in Stock Mar- 
ket” that, we quote: “Many 
brokerage firms could obey the 
rules a lot better than they do.” 
Also, “the various policing agen- 
cies aren’t stopping stock market 
swindles.” I am of the opinion that 
there is widespread disagreement 
throughout the investment busi- 
ness with such generalized and 
sweeping statements. In this era 
of mass communication through 
the press and radio, a popular 
writer on such serious and tech- 
nical subjects as the extent of 
overspeculation and ruie violation 
by the securities business, can 
adversely brainwash a lot of 
people who think emotionally and 
who reason with their adjectives. 


We Cannot Afford Another 
Stock Market Collapse 


The lady is right when she says, 
“Today, with millions of ordinary 
folk involved, it would be hard 
to exaggerate what a market col- 
lapse might do to psychology, to 
spending, to business in general.” 
And then she says, “Awareness of 
this leads to a second implication 
that we must curb lunatic (italics 
mine) speculation and declare all- 
out war on stock manipulators.” 
This type of writing, to say the 
least, leaves something to be de- 
sired. Where is the lunatic specu- 
lation? If a small minority of 
gamblers pick up some cat or dog 
and start to play follow the leader 
because Joe Schmo who owns 
500,000 shares says it’s going to 
move from two bucks to 20, this 
isn’t going to wreck and ruin the 
United Siates or its economy. 
We’ve had these stock operations 
before and we will have them 
again—they come in every bull 
market and there isn’t a thing 
big government, financial colum- 
nists, or Wall Street can do about 
it as long as trading is conducted 
according to the rules of the ex- 
changes, or the organized, Over- 
the Counter market. 

The people who buy uranium 
ventures during a uranium stock 
craze for a few pennies a share 
don’t create depressions (except 
for themselves). We’ve had pro- 
motional stocks to contend with 
in every bull market, some people 
get burned; many of them can 
afford it, some cannot. But try and 
stop some of these people from 
buying one of these long shot 
trips to the moon when greed and 
emotion take over what little 
judgment they possess. Attempt to 
sell this type of individual a sound 
investment program, when they 
want to have a fling. After a long 
stretch in this stock selling busi- 
ness I can give you a bit of advice 
— if you are selling investment 
securities tc people who know the 
meaning of the word, and who 
live sensibly, don’t waste your 
time on those who want a “free 
ride’, something for nothing, or 
ten for one. And don’t worry 
about the economy of the country 
if and when these people get their 
tails twisted, as they always will. 


Overspeculation—Where? 

Where is the overspeculation in 
the stock market? Stocks are 
about the only property you can 
acquire for which you must pay 
eash. Hundreds of stocks are still 
selling below their 1946 and 1956 
highs. Some stocks are selling at 
historically high ratios of current 
earnings io price but they are in 
the great growth fields of auto- 
mation, chemistry, drugs, elec- 
tronics, end applied physics. The 
current tax laws of 52% on cor- 


porate earnings and the high in- 
dividual income tax rates reduce 
further 


the attractiveness of 


equity financing and encourage 
reinvestment of cash flow. Add 
the iniquitous capital gains tax 
to the scrambled tax muddle and 
you have “Jocked in” stock selling 
at fifty times earnings. Whether 
or not some of these stocks should 
sell at fifteen times earnings I 
co not know, but if someday this 
happens it also won’t bring on 
chaos in this country, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Little Investor will probably 
continue to hold such stocks and 
hope that some day they will go 
back up again (as most of these 
people have done in the past). 


There Is Overspeculation 

There is overspeculation in this 
country but it is in Washington 
more so then it is in Wall Street. 
What is going on in the stock 
market is only a reflection of the 
unsound fiscal policies which have 
been pursued by our lawmakers 
ever since 1932. Let’s review part 
of the record: 

(1) We continue to spend more 
than we collect in taxes in good 
years and bad. We finance the 
deficit through the sale of short- 
term bonds to the banks, 

(2) We encourage monopolis- 
tic labor unions to continually 
seek higher and higher wages, 
thereby increasing production 
costs which must be reflected in 
lLigher prices for everything (and 
why not stocks?). 

3) We tax corporations up to 
52%. Bond interest at 5% only 
costs the borrower (in 52% 
bracket) 212° because interest is 
a business expense deductible be- 
fore the tax on net profit. Divi- 
dends must be paid after the 52% 
tax is charged against net. It is 
cheaper io borrow than it is to 
sell equity capital. Hence more 
bonds less stocks. 

(4) We penalize the seller of 
stocks upon which a _ profit is 
realized, as regular income sub- 
ject to tax if the holding period 
is under six months; and as much 
as twenty-five percent if held for 
a longer term. This freezes the 
supply of stocks. 

The current level of stock prices 
is only the mirror which re- 
flects these unsound governmen- 
tal policies. 

Widely syndicated writers on 
such important subjects as invest- 
ments, economics, federal finance, 
and the business cycle have an ob- 
ligation to the public to refrain 
from overemphasizing the less 
important aspects of the situation 
and of placing the bullets where 
the target lies. 


Hensberry-Malloy Opens 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—Hens- 
berry-Malloy, Ine. is conducting 
a securities business from offices 
in ‘tthe First Federal Building. 
Officers are Robert E. Hensberry, 
President; Bernard C. Malloy, 
Vice-President. Both were 
formerly with R. F. Campeau 
Company, Inc. 





Named Director 


The election of James A. Elkins, 
Jr., President of the First City 
National Bank of Houston, Texas, 
as a director of Eastern Air Lines, 
has been announced by Captain 
E. V. Rickenbacker, Chairman of 
the Board. 


Jerome Sampliner Opens 


Special to Tur FINANcIAL CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.— 
Jerome M. Sampliner is conduct- 


ing a _ securities business from 
offices at 211 South Beverly 
Drive. 





BIRMINGHAM, Ala.— EBSCO 
Investment Services, Inc. has been 
formed with offices at First Ave- 
nue and North 13th Street to 
engage in a securities business. 
Officers are John S. Jemison, Jr., 
Chairman; Elton B. Stephens, 
President; Paul H. Augspach, 
Executive Vice-President and 
Treasurer; Thomas W. Herren, and 
Alco L. Lee, Vice-President; Mar- 
jorie M. Dabbs, Secretary. Mr. 
Jemison was formerly an officer 
of Jemison Investment Co. and 
was with Marx & Co. and Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. 


Century Chemical Corp. 
Offering Completed 


The offering on June 26 of 
100,000 shares of class A common 
stock (no par) of Century Chemi- 
cal Corp. has been completed, all 
of the said snares having been 
sold. Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
underwrote the cffering. 


Land Equities, Inc. 
Offering Oversold 


Land Equities, Inc. announced 
on June 29 that its offering of 
200,000 shares of common stock 
was oversubscribed. Ross, Lyon 
& Co., Ine., members of the New 
York Stock &xchange and the 
American Stock Exchange, made 
the offering. 


Hubert J. Quinn With 
Wilson, Johnson Co. 


(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Hubert J. Quinn has become as- 
sociated with Wilson, Johnson & 
Higgins, 300 Montgomery Street, 
members of the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Quinn was 
formerly San Francisco repre- 
sentative for New York Hanseatic 
Corporation, 


R. C. Valpreda Opens 


EL CERRITO, Calif—Rex C. 
Valpreda has opened offices at 
305 El Cerrito Plaza, to engage 
in a securities business. 


Reeves, Nuss Formed 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Reeves, Nuss 
& Associates has been formed 
with offices at 919 North Mich- 
igan Avenue to engage in a se- 
curities business. Robert C. Nuss 
is a principal of the firm. 


Atkinson Branch 


SALEM, Ore. — Atkinson and 
Company has opened a_ branch 
office at 541 Court Street under 


the management of Robert H. 
Atkinson. 
E. R. Davenport Branch 
FALL RIVER, Mass. — E. R. 


Davenport & Co. has opened a 


branch office at 373 New Boston : 


Road under the management of 
Clifford L. McFarland. 


Davenport Opens Branch 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. — E. R. 
Davenport & Co. has opened a 
branch oifice at 250 Church St. 
under the management of Clar- 
ence F. Andrews. 


Lester, Ryons Office 
OCEANSIDE, Calif. — Lester, 
Ryons & Co. has opened a branch 
office at 607 Third Street under 

the direction of James P. Ellis. 


Jaffe, Leverton Partner 


Jaffe, Leverton, Reiner Co., 2 
Broadwav, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on July 15 will admit¢ 
Donald H. Peters, member of the 
Exchange, to partnership. 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The money market had the Treasury’s new money raising 
operation pretty well tabbed and, since the Government had only 
one choice, it had to be short-dated issue, hence there was not 
much effect upon the financial markets as a whole. It is evident 
that the Treasury is not going to be able to issue long-term obli- 
gations unless it meets the existing capital market conditions. This 
means a yield of much more than 414%, and the only way in which 
this can be done now, is to offer a discount bond with the 414% 
coupon at a price low enough to attract buyers. It is not likely this 
will be done until some kind of a meeting of the minds between 
the Congress and the Administration has been reached. 

The somewhat improved tone in the capital market seems ta 
be attributed to the lull in offerings of corporate bonds. However, 
not too much of an uptrend is looked for as long the Treasury is 
2 potential seller of long-term bonds. 


Size of Borrowing Only Surprise a 


The Treasury in its first financing in the new fiscal year, , 
which began July 1, decided to borrow $5 billion, consisting of $3 
billion of 258-day tax anticipation bills which will be dated July 
8th and will mature March 22, 1960. The $2 billion of one-year 
Treasury bills will be dated July 15 of this year and will come due 
July 15, 1960. Both of these offerings will be payable through the 
Treasury tax and loan account in commercial banks. 

It had been very generally exvected that the Treasury in its 
July new money operation would not only stay in the money 
market or the short-term sector, but that the borrowings would 
not be in excess of $4.5 billion. The additional money above what 
the financial community has been looking for was about the only 
surprise, however. which the Treasury had for the money market 
in its first new operation of the 1959-1960 fiscal period. 


Market Sets Own Rate 


By continuing to make use of discount obligations the Treasury 
is letting the buyers of these securities or the open market set the 
borrowing rate. This takes some of the interest rate burden away 
from the Treasury. In addition, when an issue is sold at a discount 
and is within the near-term classification as these two are, they 
are not likely to show a price decline for the time they are out- 
standing since they must move up from the less than 100 price 
originally paid for them to 100 the maturity price. The passage 
of time gradually raises the discount price up to par, and no price 
losses will have to be reported during the life of the issue by the 
buyers of discount bills, whereas an issue with a similar maturity 
(say one year) and a set coupon rate that would not be in line 
with existing or future money market conditions, could still sell 
at a discount from 100, if it were offered at par. 

It is evident that the Treasury will run a seasonable deficit in 
the June to December period because income tax payments are at 
the low points in this period. Therefore a modest amount of new 
money bcrrowings are to be expected in the first half cf the new 
fiscal year, with some money market specialists of the opinions 
that needs will run as high as $10 billion. This means that the 
Treasury will be back in the new money market sometime in 
August, with another fairly sizable figure to be raised at that 
time. 

Possible Debt Extension 

Also, between now and August the Treasury has some $14 
billion o¢ debt coming due, of which about $5.7 billion is held by 
the pvblic with the balance of it in the hands of the Federal 
Reserve Banks and Government investment accounts. It is the job 
of the monetary authorities to keep as much as possible of this 
maturing debt with the ultimate investor, and this may be an 
opportunity for the Treasury to attempt to extend the maturity of 
the Federal debt by offering attractive yielding long-term Govern- 
ment obligations to the owners of the issues that will be coming 
due. 

The controversy between the Congress and the Administrition 
over the question as to whether or not the interest rate level for 
Government securities with a maturity of more than five ycars 
should be raised or eliminated entirely should be settled one way 
or another by that time so that longer-term issues at a competitive 
rate could be offered by the Treasury in its coming refundings. 

It may be that the Government, in its future overations, 
whether they be for new money raising ventures or for refunding 
purposes will be in a position, through the direct changes or im- 
plied procedural modifications in the interest rate level for bonds, 
to get more of the debt on a longer-term basis. 


Out of the Mouth of the 
Nationalist Kremlin, too! 


“Here (in the supposition that the Kremlin is dis- 
turbed about the rapid growth of Chinese popula- 
tion) you have an example of typical bourgeois 
psychology. Why should the quick growth of popu- 
lation in brotherly People’s China or any other 
country frighten us? If all peoples will direct their 
creative efforts, their minds and their possibilities 
so as to increase the output of material goods and 
cultural values, then the needs of the peoples of the 
entire world will be satisfied abundantly and the 
so-called over-population problem on our planet 
will seem absurd.’’—Nikita S. Khrushchev. 


If only the Kremlin’s acts accorded with such a 
disavowal of nationalism! 
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Shape of Things to Come 


close to two years now, we Ameri- 
cans have been indulginginanorgy 
of brutal self-evaluation. We have 
been doing a lot of soul searching 
about our performance in just 
about every phase of our national 
life. And in the barrage of criti- 
cism which we Americans have 
fired at ourselves, business man- 
agement has naturally come in for 
a.major share of attention. I might 
say—incidentally—that we in the 
automobile business have not been 
neglected. We have been attacked 
for a variety of reasons which I 
see no particular advantage in re- 
peating at this time. 

Now this mood of self-criticism 
has had its points. To the extent 
that we Americans had become 
complacent, we needed some shak- 
ing up. At the very least, it proves 
that our free democratic tradition 
is still very much alive and in 
good health. But it is possible to 
carry self-criticism too far. You 
can carry it to the point where 
it begins to sap your confidence 
and where it begins to slow down 
your forward motion. 

In my opinion the time has 
come for a change of mood. The 
time has come to switch from the 
minor key and to find some better 
words and more attractive tunes 
to sing. That goes for Americans 
in. all walks of life. But here to- 
day we are talking more espe- 
cially about business management. 
And I submit that with the battles 
we in management have ahead of 
us, we’re going to need a new 
mood of confidence. We need a 
renewed. faith in our role in 
American life, and we need to 
communicate that faith to others. 


Battles That Lie Ahead 


What are those battles that lie 
ahead? First there is the usual 
competitive struggle to get our 
costs down and our share of mar- 
ket up: As in the past, that will 
continue to take most of our time 
and energy. Now something new 
has been added to the form of Eu- 
ropean competition that’s getting 
tougher every day. But in addition 
to fighting our competitive battles 
we're going to have other work to 
do. More specifically, we’re going 
to have our hands full resisting 
the efforts of some very important 
and very powerful groups who 
weuld like to see our responsibil- 
ity: reduced: and our place in the 
American system radically 
changed. 

Efforts of this kind have be- 
come very familiar to us. Over the 
years we have tought against a 
long series of. affensives aimed at 
invading the area of private man- 
agement decision, authority, and 
responsibility. This attack has 
taken many different forms, de- 
pending upon the issues and prob- 
Jems of the day. Just recently, 
for example, when everyone in 
the country has been deeply con- 
cerned over the problem of infla- 
tion, we Kave seen strong efforts 
to transfer decisions on prices 
away from the area of private 
Management decision and into the 
area of public debate. And once 
again, management has appeared 
on Capitol Hill to argue the case 
for private decision - making on 
matters vital to the survival of 
private enterprise. It is not my 
purpose to re-argue that case be- 
fore this audience. I will say only 
that business management must 
be prepared to go on holding the 
line against this kind of attack 
_ its responsibility and author- 
ity. 

It has been easy enough to un- 
derstand this kind of outright 
attempt to cast business in a new 
and different role. But it is not 
so easy to spot the attempts of 
many others who are attacking 
business in less obvious ways. As 
part of the national mood of self- 
criticism I mentioned earlier. 


a 


brand new and very subtle kind 
of attack is being directed our 
way. 


Spartan Life Advocates 


The attack comes in the form 
of a plausible argument that goes 
something like this. Our way of 
life is being seriously challenged 
by Soviet Russia and her friends. 
Russia has found a way to con- 
centrate economic effort in those 
parts of her economy that will do 
her the most good in the cold war 
against us. But some of our cri- 
tics say that while this has been 
voing on we have been preoccu- 
pied with designing and provid- 
ing, advertising and merchandis- 
ing consumer goods and services 
that have little to do with defeat- 
ing Russia in the cold war. They 
say we have persuaded too many 
people to live too high on the hog. 
And they say it is time to divert 
a large part of the country’s eco- 


nomic energies away from the 
consumer area and into areas 


which—according to this school of 
thought—would do us more good 
in fighting the cold war. In short, 
it is claimed that to make any 
headway against the Russians we 


must begin to sacrifice many of 
the things we enjoy — we must 


Zive up the frills—and, in effect, 
we should live more like Spar- 
tans. 

This argument is coming from 
many directions. And it is being 
expressed by a number of people 
in the public eye. One of them, 
in a commencement address last 
June, said this: “‘We shall have to 
face the distasteful fact that there 
is something more important than 
comfortable family life, a split- 
level ranch house, Social Security 
and three cars in the garage.” 

All of you have read or heard 
statements in this vein—that we 
should buy less, spend less, or get 
along with less. These statements 
have come from important and re- 
spected people in all walks of life 
—trom newspaper columnists, 
ministers of the gospel, members 
of Congress, and from very high 
places in the government. 


Means State Planning 


Just what is meant by these 
statements? Do they mean we 
ought to have a_e government 


agency to plan cutbacks in civilian 


production? Do they mean the 
government ought to follow up 


that kind of planning by putting 
heavy sales taxes on the civilian 
goods which they determine to be 
luxuries? Do they mean there 
ought to be higher income taxes? 
Or do they mean that we Ameri- 
cans should give up our comtorts 
voluntarily—go without that new 
car—stop planning that new house 
in the suburbs — or maybe even 
start substituting hamfat for ba- 
con? 


For those of us who are busi- 


nessmen, the logical outcome of 
the argument for sacrifice and 


frugality would seem to be more 
government planning, more regu- 
lation, more economic decisions 
made in Washington and fewer 
made by the normal competitive 
operation of the free market. 
Those who subscribe to the new 
school of economic Spartanism 
might be slightly shocked to be 
told that what they are saying 
plans right into the hands of those 
who would like to see more state 
planning and control. But in my 
opinion that is precisely what is 
threatened. And in the long run 
the Spartan school of thought may 
present a greater danger to the 
preservation of our free enterprise 
system than some of the more 
obvious and evident attacks we 
have learned to resist effectively 
over the years. 

Now, you and I know that if 
we cross-examined the people who 
are advocating the Spartan way 
of life—if we asked them exactly 


what it is that they want to 
change—we would find that they 
don’t really want to move away 
from private enterprise at all. We 
would probably find out that what 
they want is not really less of 
anything. Being thoughtful 
Americans they know, like the 
rest of us, that our system is 
geared to growth. They know— 
we all know—that we stand the 
best chance of solving most of 
our economic problems by in- 
creasing our efficiency and de- 
veloping new products and serv- 
ices—which mean new jobs and 
opportunities. But the talk about 
sacrifice and the simple life is 
widespread. And it could easily 
lead to a type of thinking that 
would fundamentally change what 
is still a relatively free and open 
business system. 


Stresses Goal of Growth 

One way to fight this potential 
menace to the free market econ- 
omy is to make an all-out offen- 
sive in favor of growth. Right 
now the country is in the throes 
of another “great debate” — this 
time on the subject of growth. 
Some people are saying that if we 
grow too fast faster, say, than 
2% or vear—we won't be 
able to control intlation. Others 
are saying we ought to grow at 
least 5% a year to provide jobs 
for the expanding labor force and 
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to enable us to keep pace with 
Soviet Russia. Still others split 
the difference, coming up with 


pinpoint figures like 4.2% a year. 
And of course there is the school 
that says damn the torpedoes, let’s 
have lots of growth bv having lots 
of government spending. 

I suggest that business manage- 
ment cannot appropriately become 
involved in this debate about how 
much and at what rate the country 
ought to grow. It is our responsi- 
bility to keep the pressure for 
growth strong and steady. We 
can’t afford to think in terms of 
limits or ceilings on growth. As 
managers competing with other 
managers it is our job to research 
and develop new _ products, to 
search out new markets at home 
and abroad, to invest in new 
plants and ever-more-efficient 
machinery and processes to help 
increase productivity and in 
short to keep costs and prices low 
and consumption high. If we do 
this job well, with the help of 
healthy competition at home and 
abroad we can keep this country 
growing fast enough to remain 
strong. We can keep it growing 
fast enough to serve the civilian 
economy and to provide for an 
adequate defense. We have helped 
provide both guns and butter in 
the past, and we can keep on do- 
ing it. 


Denies We're Rich 

As part of the school of thought 
that has grown up around the 
ideal of the Spartan life, many 
people have been spreading the 
idea that as a nation and as a 
people we have become very rich 
~maybe too rich. It has become 
stylish to use phrases like “the 
affluent society.” You hear that 
our productive capacity is over- 
built. If you believed everything 
you hear, you might think the 
country’s growth curve had flat- 
tened out—or ought to flatten out. 

Big and productive as this coun- 
try is, we are far from having all 
the things we need. With the 
many serious problems that face 
us at home and abroad, the only 
logical way to think about this 
country is to think in terms of 
growth in all areas—growth on a 
broad front and of such a magni- 
tude that all its needs, private and 
public, can be met. The time has 
certainly not come to think of 
arbitrarily dividing the product 
of a static and stabilized economy 
—though at times the Spartan 
line of thinking seems to indicate 
just that. It reminds you pretty 
strongly of the school of economic 
maturity back in the 30’s, when 
people were saying that all the big 
expansion had taken place and 
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we would have to run the country 
on a replacement basis. 

Maybe we're seeing another ex- 
ample of the surprising tendency 
of our poeple to sell the American 


economy short. But it’s hard to 
sell an economy short that is ac- 
complishing as much as ours is 


right now. We are devoting $45 
billion a year to defense, another 
$50 billion to the other needs of 
Federal, state and: local -govern- 
ment, and we still have $358 -bil- 
lion left for private expenditures. 
And we are doing all this with- 
out too much’ strain, and with 
more than 5% of.the labor force 
unemployed. 


Ilow to Finance Necessary 


Services 
The way to finanee more edu- 
cation, more defense,. more re- 
search, more public. health and 


other necessary services is to. keep 
the whole economy growing as it 
has been growing. By so doing 
we can have a better chance. of 
keeping public expenditures down 
to at least their present proportion 
of total expenditures. But:let’s. not 
talk about reducing private ex- 
penditures on the ground that we 
consumers have more than we 
need right now. Ask the heads of 
the 59 out of every 100. families 
with family incomes under $5,000 
a year if they consider themselves 
rolling in dough. Ask the people 
living in the nine million dwell- 
ing units that have only. cold 
water if they think our-country 
is overbuilt. One look at the slum 
areas of any American city or 
good-sized town will smash the 
stereotyped idea that. the Ameri- 


can people are relaxing fat and 
contented in their split - level 
ranch houses—all with a -three- 


car garage. 

We in the automobile industry 
are proud that we have helped to 
bring car ownership to the great 
majority of American families. 
And we are proud that the num- 
ber of families owning two or 
more cars is increasing year after 
year. But we are far from believ- 
ing that we are getting anywhere 


near close to the ceiling of car 
demand. 
Of the more than 50 million 


households in this country, close 
to 13 million. or 25%, own no car 
at all. And of the 37. million fami- 
lies that do own cars, only six and 
a half million own two cars or 
more. With the pattern of modern 
living requiring more and. more 
mobility, those figures mean that 
the great majority of families are 
under-equipped ig the transporta- 
tion department. Maybe this point 
of view shows a certain amount of 
Detroit bias—but,.that’s the way 
Wwe see it. 

We believe thewetime is rapidly 
approaching—if it hasn't already 
arrived — when people will look 
upon a car not asa family bus but 
as a means of persenal transporta- 
tion that gives them the freedom 
as individuals to go when and 
where they wishv”~ And if this is 
true, the growth potential of the 
automobile industry is far greater 
than many people have’ been 
thinking. The public interest -in 
the smaller cars’ may be a first 
tipoff to a trend—in this direction. 

We are still a long way from the 
time when all or most adults will 
have their own personal cars. In 
spite of what seems to be a nearly 
universal abilit¥*to drive a car, 
over 31 million ef the 104 million 
Americans between the ages of 15 
and 65 do not have drivers’ li- 
censes. To us in the automobile 
business, that fatt is another in- 
dication of the size of our poten- 
tial market. ¢ 

Wherever you: look in the pri- 
vate sector of the economy you 
can see similar potentials. And 
when you look* at the country’s 
industrial facilities you see needs 
that are equally great. It has been 
estimated, for example, that to 
bring industrial facilities up to 
the best modern standards we 
would have to spend $95 billion 
and spend it soorm 


So there is plenty of work to 
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be done—and ple of oppor- 
tunity and challenge for all. The 
way to get it done is to rely on 
the same free anc <!exible eco- 
nomic system that hes Drought us 
to where we are todsy. And one of 
the best ways for ~usiness man- 
agement to help keeo that system 
free and flexible «=: to push for 
growth al] aeross * wide front 
of the private ecoromy. Growth 
means more jobs, ore opportun- 
ity, more revenue fzom a broader 





tax base — it means stronger 
country and a better life. 
Whether we like « or not, the 
survival of our system depends 
upon politics — *he broadest 
sense of the word. ‘The free en- 
terprise system survive if 
people. like what “:ee enterprise 


does: So far they have liked what 


it has done. By pteaehing and 
practicing the gossel of growth 
we ean see to it “rat they will 
continue to like tne free enter- 
prise system and s/o port it. 


What Business “ust Do 
To maintain its as catalyst 
and creator in the American so- 
ciety, business marszement would 
do well to take the offensive and 
to put the accent ‘he positive. 


Too often in the ‘sast, business 
management has 2: the public 
the impression was against 


many of the things ~ 
is for—things the 

in. More specifically, 
the impression it 


at the publie 
clic believes 
it has given 
“23 against gov- 





ernment and most governmental 
activities. Now you and I know 
that government—~ ‘2 government 
and big taxes—are here to stay. 
One of our main os, as I have 
mentioned in mys ‘marks here 
today, is to see to 24 that govern+ 
ment does not begin to play a 


bigger role than “it bas today. We 
don’t want business management 
to be crowded oti ‘ne stage! But 
we all know, if w= tace the real- 
ities of the times v= live in, that 
the size of govern ent and total 
size of the tax revenues are bound 
to grow with the 2<:owing popu- 
lation, with the size of the econ- 
omy, and with the stepped up 
pace of the cold ir —especially 
the economic cold «var 

In my opinion ean’t afford 
to run the risk of neioing to create 
in the public mind the false 
image of business management as 
a greup that is opresed to gov- 
ernment on principle and in the 


abstract. This is negative 
image. And it’s high.y dangerous. 


It’s dangerous because if people 
think business is against govern- 


ment and iaxes om principle, the 
opportunistic politician can play 
on their sympathies and point out 
the imperative neea to impose 


even tighter regulations and high- 


er and more disc:iminatory tax 
levies. It can be used by social 
reformers to get public support 


for inflationary gor 
Prams and subsidies 


srnment pro- 
It can even 


blight the growth of markets by 
feeding the fires sriticism dl- 
rected against the products and 


selling methods ot Susiness. 

If it is importan: to emphasize 
the positive—and find some activ- 
ities of government we can be for 
instead of against—vhere do we 
start? 


Stand on Taxes 

We might start with the big one 
—taxation. For tec long a time 
people have talked abeut taxation 
in negatives. It has been men- 
tioned in the same breath with 
poverty, death, and tyranny. It is 
true that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy. Buf in a broad 
sense it is also the power to give 
men new incentive to explore; 
discover, and create. Used in such 
a way as to keep’ ix proper bal- 
ance the incentives of individuals 
and the sound progress of the 
country as a whole, tax laws and 





tax administration can tap the 
éreatest of all resources—the will 
of men—and put it 1 ‘ork in the 
nation’s interest. 

In the long run business man- 


agement could serve both the na- 
1g a strong 


tion and itself by tak 
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stand for constructive reform in 
tax laws and tax administration, 
and by explaining how this reform 
can stimulate growth in the econ- 
omy, provide new jobs, and gener- 
ate new investment opportunities. 
In this connection, there is a great 
opportunity in arguing for the 
continued liberalizing of depre- 
ciation allowances covering ex- 
penditures for plant and equip- 
ment. With business investment 
in plant and equipment being as 
important as it is to the growth 
of the economy and improvements 
in productivity, businessmen can 
perform a public service by con- 
tinuing to present the inherently 
strong and logical case for en- 
couraging this kind of investment 
through more realistic tax laws 
and tax administration. 

Similar positive positions could 
be taken on excise taxes, on cor- 
porate tax rates, on special tax 
incentives for private foreign in- 
vestment, and even, perhaps, on 
some aspects of the personal in- 
come tax We can never afford 
to let the public forget that tax 
reform can help the country grow. 


And we should keep pounding 
away at the point that even in 
some periods of governmental 


deficits, tax cuts shuuld be given 
serious consideration as a way of 
generating sufficient 1°w invest- 
ment and business expa'sion to 
cover those deficits over the long 
pull. 


Government Programs to Support 

Another way for businessme.i 
to accentuate the positive is to 
find governmental projects that 
they can wrole-heartedly support, 
and then go all out in beating the 
drums for them. We in the auto- 
mobile business found just such a 
project in the President’s highway 
program. This wasn’t hard for us 
to support. Our own interest in 
better highways was evident. But 
that didn’t stop us from going full 
blast in arguing for a hig and ade- 
quate highway program. We knew 
it would be good for the nation 


as well as for ourselves, and all. 


of us whe participated in the pro- 
motion oz the idea are proud to 
remember that we helped in our 


way to get it enacted into law. 

Management can take the same 
positive attitude toward education, 
and it can offer its good services 
in helping school systems get the 
most out oi every tax dollar. It 
can find sound programs to sup- 
port in resource conservation and 
development, and in foreign eco- 
nomic aid. The important thing 
is to transmit the image of man- 
agement as a driving, construc- 
tive, positive force in the Ameri- 
can community. 

If we succeed—who knows?— 
in another ten years it may no 
longer be popular for writers to 
point to the management of busi- 
ness as a materialistic occupation. 

In another 10 years it may not 
be necessary to arg:ie that business 
management is a profession which 
has a social worth equal to that 
of any other profession. By then 
management may be accepted not 
only as a profession but as the 
basic profession. 

In another ten years we may 
have made some real progress to- 
ward eliminating from our society 
the concept of class struggle. By 
then the relations of labor .and 
management may be greatly im- 
proved growing realization 
that both these major parties to 
the fundamental economic com- 
pact must be dedicated to growth 
through increased efficiency. 

With the right attitudes and the 
continued absence of all-out war, 
we can help achieve these and 
many other desirable objectives. 
I say let’s move forward in the 
belief that can build the great 
human we have gone so 
far toward achieving in this cen- 
tury. As professional business- 
men let’s lock for more big, posi- 
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tive, popular issues we can 
support—and let’s not throw ail 
the good tunes to other groups. 
Let’s keep on explaining our 
problems arc our aims-—patiently, 


persistently, and in 
Above all—let’s remember that 
we'll do the most for ourselves 
and for our country by pouring 
our main effort into the efficient 
performance of our jobs. 
American business management, 
taking it by and large, is seriously 


good spirit. 
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dedicated to building an ever- 
growing, ever-improving society. 
We in business know this. Many 
of our fellow citizens know this. 
In the years to come we can 
make sure the entire world 
knows it by seeing the fruits of 
our ideals and our work. 
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against $25,953,720,869 for the same week in 1958. Our comparative 


summary for the week follows: 


Week End. June 27— 1959 1958 % 
New: Was 6082. uc: _ $12,542,487,044 $14,688,692.750 —14.6 
Chicago: ____. sind -~yratie 1,202.210,327 1,112,891,548 + 8.0 
Philadelphia Seo as 1,149,000,000 1,136,000,000 + 1.1 
Vee te oe oe ae 815,311,843 779,344,240 + 4.6 


May Building Permit Values 


Set Record for That Month 


Although the total value of building permits for 217 cities fell 
moderately in May from April, the level was the highest for any 
May on record, reports Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. The total came to 
$660,634,096, a decline of 6.8% from the $708,497,180 of the prior 


month, Dut 
$647 ,007,924. 


an increase of 


2.1% 


over the May 1958 total of 


There was a decline from both the prior month and a year 


ago in plans filed in New York City in May. 


$31,002,065, down 27.3% 


from April’s $111,475,157, 
below the $118,626,434 of May a year ago. 


The total was 


and 31.7% 


Permit values for the 216 outside centers declined 2.9% in 
May to $579,632,951 from the $597,022,023 of April, but were up 


9.7% over last vear’s $528,381,490. 


May Construction Contracts 4% Above 1958 Month 


Continued gains in housing, manufacturing buildings, and 
commercial huildings boosted. construction contracts in May in 


the United States to $3,541,858,000, an increase of 4% 


over the 


same month last vear. F. W. Dodge Corp., construction news and 
marketing specialists, announced June 26. 

Commenting on the latest figures, Dodge Vice-President and 
Economist Dr. George Cline Smith said, “So far in 1959, housing 
has been the chief source of strength in the construction picture. 
However, sharp gains in contracts for manufacturing and commer- 
cial buildings in the past several months reflect growing business 
optimism and indicate increased activity in these vital sectors in 


the months ahead.” 


The Dodge Index of Construction Contracts, seasonally adjusted, 
was -reported at 259 in May -(1847-49—100), down somewhat from 
the all¢time peak reached in April of this year. Neveitheless, the 


Index in» May 


continued at a level avove last year’s average. 


Residential huilding contracts in May totaled $1,677,324,000, 
up 25% over the May 1958 level. Within this category, contracts 


.for single family houses scored the largest increase—33“%. 


The 


number of dwelling units represented by total residential contrast 
in May«was 129,717, a gain of 25% over the same month last year. 

Contracts for non-residential buildings in May were valued at 
$1,071,520,000, down 5% from a year ago. Sharp gains in contracts 
for commercial, manufacturing, and religious buildings were more 
than offset by declines in the other non-residential building types. 

May contracts for heavy engineering construction amounted to 


15% 
both public 


$793,014,900, down 
category; 
year ago. 


works 


from the like 1958 month. 


Within this 


and utilities were down from a 


Cumulative totals of contracts for the first five months of 1959, 
with percentage changes from the comparable 19538 period, were 


as follows: 


non-residential building 


at $4,669,710,000, up 2%; 


~7/0, 


residential building at $7,126,054,000, up 39%; heavy engineering 


at $3,434,579,000, up 4%; 
up 17%. 


and total construction at $15,240,334,000, 


Purchasing Agents Predict Second Half Price Increase 

The nation’s purchasing agents have joined the grcwing list of 
exverts who predict a continued rise in prices during the second 
half o£ 1959, reports “Purchasing Week,’ a McGraw-Hill publi- 


cation. 


Only 11% of the buyers polled by the magazine in a nation- 
wide survey expected prices to remain stable. Thirty-two per cent 


predicted a slight increase of from 


1-2%, 48% thought prices 


would be up 2-to-4% and 9% thought the increase would be still 


higher. 


Almost two-thirds of the purchasing agents said current prices 
on commodities they bought were up above a year ago, while 30% 
reported little or no change for the period. Four per cent of the 
agents said current quotations were below year-ago levels. 

Steel was named by the buyers as the product most likely to 
cost mere during the second half of the year, followed by metallic 


preducts generally, 
paper, in that order. 


aluminum, 


copper, rubber, chemicals and 


Bright Future Expected for Aluminum Industry 

Booming is the only way to describe the future of the alu- 
minum industry, “Steel,” weekly metalworking magazine, reported. 

Some companies think U. S. consumption alone will reach 
4.2 million tons annually by 1965 and 10 million tons by 1975. 
This vear, consumption will be somewhere between 2 millicn and 


2.3 million 
New 


tons. 


uses for aluminum, 


(The record: 2,050,000 tons in 


the 


1956.) 


second most used metal, are 


spiraling—in the home, on the farm, in office buildings and fac- 
tories, in highway and bridge use, and in transportation. 


Steel Contract Bargaining Climate Improved 


A peaceful settlement of the steel labor dispute is still 
probable, according to “The Iron Age,” national metalworking 


weekly. 


“Iron Age” said on July 1 that steel labor and management 
are still far apart in terms of what constitutes a “non-inflationary 
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agreement. But it pointed to these developmens as evidence of a 
more hopeful collective bargaining climate: 

President Eisenhower’s last-minute “intervention” which led 
to a two-week extension of contracts by the union without any 
strings attached. 

The union’s apparent readiness to take a more realistic atti- 
tude in scaling down its original demands. 

The desire in some steel circles to avoid a steel strike if at 
all possible. 

“Tron Age” added: 


“High Administration officials do not want a steel strike even 
though they are reluctant to step into actual bargaining. But 
they have done and will do everything just short of sitting at the 
table to force a ‘non-inflationary’ settlement”’—that is, a settle- 
ment that will not necessitate a steel price increase. 

The metalworking weekly commented that the union’s settle- 
ment offer of last week was still much too high for the companies 
to consider seriously. The union estimated the cost at 15 to 16 
cents an hour. The companies figured the cost at 20 to 22 cents an 
hour. The difference is accounted for by the fact that the steel 
companies talk in terms of total cost, including incentives, taxes, 
and so on. 

“One thing is certain this week,” said “Iron Age.” “The union 
side is still selling the steel management team short in terms of 
management’s determination to resist a settlement that would call 
for a price increase by any steel company. 

“The industry’s idea of a setilement is so far below what the 
union has come up with that more hard-headed bargaining is in 
store between now and midnight July 14—or to a later date, if 
another contract extension is made.” 

Regarding the steel market outlook, “Iron Age” said the 
two-week “breather” will give steelmakers a good chance to clean 
up most order “carryovers’’—shipments promised in one month but 
carried over to the next. 

The magazine predicted whirlwind output and shipments of 
steel products in the first two weeks of July. 

“Tron Age” said that if there is a steel strike at mid-July, 
steels users will have to revise their subsequent order pattern in 
line with the duration of the strike. 

If there is no strike or only a token one, there will be a sharp 
falloff in the steel ingot rate in August and part of September. 


This wil! be due to heavy inventories, summer letdown, and 
vacation schedules. 


Steel Users Well Prepared for Steel Strike 


Steel users are well prepared for a steel strike, “Steel” 
magazine, the metalworking weekly, said on June 29.* 

Nearly all can maintain normal operations for a month. After 
six weeks, many would experience difficulties because of unbal- 
anced inventories. After cight weeks, shortages would force mass 
shutdowns and widespread unemployment among steel consuming 
industries. 

The magazine says there is still a possibility of a last minute 
settlement if the union capitulates to the industry’s solid front. 
In that event, it expects steelmaking operations would average 
65% during the third quarter. 

Importers hope to capitalize on a strike situation. More foreign 
steel has come into Chicago already this year than in all of 1958. 
The Seaway accounts for only part of the great influx. Some 
50,000 tons of imported steel have been stockpiled in the Houston 
area by speculators. Import agents for Japanese steel mills are 
offering west coast users up to 500 tons a month during the antici- 
pated strike if they’ll contract to keep buying the same amount 
for at least six months. 

The U. S. Gevernment will set in on talks if the USW strikes, 
“Steel” said. 

Mediation action by the Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service will probably be the only official machinery the Govern- 
ment will use. Labor observers think it unlikely that the President 
will invoke the 80-day cooling off period allowed under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Unofficially, the President may exert pressure on 
both sides frem behind the scenes, as in 1956. 

U. S. officials are considering what they'll do about steel 
distribution in case of a long walkout. They see no call for drastic 
action unless the strike goes beyond 30 days. Then they are likely 
to take a leaf from their action in 1956 when they limited the 
amount of aircraft and other special steels nondefense users 
could get each week from warehouses. 

Last week, scheduled steelmaking operations fell 2.5 points 
to 0% of capacity as wildcat strikes hit the industry and man- 
agement prepared to shut down July 1. Production was about 
2,548,200 net ingot tons of steel. 

U. S. automobile sales were up 24% at midyear compared to 
this time last year, “Steel” said. Automakers will have sold 
3,000,000 cars in the first half of 1959 versus 2,600,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 195%, according to estimates based on registra- 
tions and daily sales rates. This includes imports, but Detroit will 
dispose of 5,500,000 demestically built autos in 1959. 

“Steel’s” price composite on No. 1 heavy melting scrap is 
unchanged at $36.50 a gross ton despite the cutting off of incoming 
shipments by many steelmakers preparing for plant shutdowns. 

“This review by the magazine was issued prior to the two- 
week “truce” beyond the June 30 contract termination date agreed 
to by the union and steel industry at request of President Eisen- 
hower. 


Steel Output Based on 84.9% of Capacity 
he American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of the steel companies will average “149.7% of steel 
canacity for the week beginning June 29, equivalent to 2,405,000 
tons of ingot and steel castings (based on average weekly pro- 
duction of 1947-49) as compared with an actual rate of *154.8% 
of capacity and 2,486,000 tons a week ago. 

Actual output for the week beginning June 22, 1959 was equal 
to 87.8% of the utilization of the Jan. 1, 1959, annual capacity of 
147.633.670 net tons. Estimated percentage for this week’s fore- 
cast is 84.9%. 

A month ago the operating rate (based on 1947-49 weekly 
production) was “165.2% and production 2,653,000 tons. A year ago 
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the actual 1.376.000 tons. or 
65.7%. 


“Index of production is based on average weekly production 
for 1947-1949. 


weekly production was placed at 


June Auto Production Highest Since 1955 

U. S. passenger car producers will wind up its assembly on 
June 30 with 2 monthly total surpassing 560,000 units, “Ward’s 
Automotive Reports” said on June 26. 

The trade publication said activity will continue at a strong 
yate in July—though not quite as robust as June—to be followed 
by a heavy slash in output in August, when a major part of the 
1960 mode! changeovers will take place. 

The estimated June total represents the highest count for the 
month since 1955, when 649,000 cars were turned out, “Ward’s” 
gaid July's effort also will be the best in four years. 

Proauction for week ended June 27 was programmed at 130,621 
automobiles compared to 139,927 previous week and 92,277 in the 
corresponding week in 1958. The week ended July 4 will see a 
decline to about 115.000 units, “Wara’s” forecast, as factories take 
2 breather for the July 4 holiday. 

The statistical publication said four car-meking plants sened- 
uled six-day operations this week. They were Rambler in Kenosha, 
Wis.. Pontiac in Pontiac, Mich., Lincoln-Thunderbird in Wixom, 
Mich., and Ford in Dallas, Texas. Putting in a limited four-day 
week were three sites—Dodge Main and Imperial in Detroit, and 
Studebaker in South Bend, Ind. 

Truck volume for week ended June 27 was slated at 27,670 
units, “Ward's” said, as this segment of the industry breezed along 
at its best clip for four years. Earlier week’s output was 27,539 
wnits while the 27,925 total the week before set a 1959 record. 


Electric Output 16.9% Above 1958 Week 

The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week erded Saturday, June 27, was 
estimated at 13,749,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. 

For the weck ended June 27, output increased by 418 million 
kwh. above that of the previous week and showed a gain of 
1.992,009,000 kwh. or 16.9% above that of the comparable 1958 week. 


Car Loadings 15.2% Above Corresponding 1958 Week 
Loading of reverue freight for the week ended June 20 
totaled 723,738 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was an increase of 95,728 cars or 15.2% above the 
corresponding week in 1958, but a decrease o£ 22,026 cars or 3.1% 
below the corresponding week in 1957. 
Loading; in the week of June 20 were 14,599 cars, or 2.1% 
above the preceding week. 


Lumber Shipments Were 3.0% Above Production 
For June 20 Week 


Lumber shipments of 475 mills reported to the National Lum- 
ber Trade Barometer were 3.0% above production for the week 
ended June 20. In the same week new orders of these mills were 
10.7% below production. Unfilled orders of reporting mills 
amounted to 42% of stocks. For reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders were equivalent to 19 days’ production at the current rate, 
and gross stocks were equivalent to 41 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments of reporting identical mills 
were 2.1% above production; new orders were 2.6% above pro- 
duction. 

Compared with the previous week ended June 13, production 
of reporting mills was the same; shipments were 4.8% above, 
new orders were 3.8% above. Compared with the corresponding 
week in 1958, production of reporting mills was 4.5% above; ship- 

~ ments were 1.2% above; and new orders were 9.5% below. 


May New Business Incorporations at Highest Level 
For the Month 


The number of new business incorporations in May declined 
somewhat from April, but the level was the highest for any May 
on record, reports Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. At 16,660 in May, the 
total was 5.1% below the 17,554 of the prior month, but 39.5% 
higher than the 11,943 of May 1958 and 26.8% above the prior 
May record of 13,142 set in 1956. 

During the first five months of this year the aggregate of new 
business incorporations was 86,890, for a gain of 48.6% over the 
58,438 of the similar period a year ago. 


May Failures Down in Number and Size 

_ Business failures, in the steepest decline of the post-recession 
period, feli to 1,135 in May, according to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
This 12% downturn, as against a usual seasonal dip of 2%, pushed 
casualties below their comparable levels of 1958 and 1957. With 
fewer concerns failing in all size groups, dollar liabilities dropped 
to $50.9 million. 

Casualties occurred at an apparent annual rate of 48 per 10,- 
000 listed enterprises. This was the mildest rate for any month 
in almost two years and for any May since 1955. 

: Although the construction toll rose mildly among general 
builders, month-to-month declines prevailed in other industry 
and trade groups. Only half as many food wholesalers. building 
materials wholesalers, and apparel retailers succumbed as in 
April. In manufacturing, there was a sharp drop in the textile- 
apparel industry total, but food industry casualties moved upward. 

Fewer businesses failed than in May a year ago in all types 
operation. The most noticeable decrease, 26%, occurred in whole- 
saling, and the least change, a 4% dip, in commercial] service. 
Marked improvement was noted in iron and steel manufacturing 
casualties, only one-fourth those last year, and in textile, apparel, 


and machinery, which were only one-half as numerous. Among 
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retailers, considerable yeur-to-year declines appeared in the ap- 
parel, furniture, appliance, and drug trades. 

In the six of the nine major geographic regions, failures ran 
lower than in the preceding month. The East and West South 
Central and Pacific States (notably Oregon) accounted for the 
contrasting upturns. Casualties slipped below 1958 level in all 
areas save the Mountain Region. The South Atlantic States re- 
ported the steepest decline, with the Florida toll down consider- 
ably. Also, mortality was markedly lower in Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, and Louisiana. Large city tolls dropped more sharply from 
1958 than the non-metropolitan tolls. Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Los Angeles reported appreciable declines. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Advances Fractionally 


There was a fractional rise this week in the Dun & Brad- 
street Wholesale Food Price Index, but it remained noticeably 
below a year ago. On June 23 it stood at $6.11, up 0.3% from the 
prior week’s $6.09, but down 8.0% from last year’s $6.64. 

Commodities quoted higher this week were butter, coffee, 
cocoa, eggs, and steers. Lower in cost were flour, wheat, corn, rye, 
oats, lard, cotionseed oil, and hogs. 

The Index represents the sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use. It is not a cost-of- 
living index. Its chief function is to show the general trend of 
food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Dips Appreciably 
From Prior Week 


Reflecting lower prices on most grains, lard, butter, hogs, 
steers, rubber, and tin, the general commodity price level fell 
appreciably from the prior week. The Daily Wholesale Com- 
modity Price Index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., declined 
to 276.87 (1930-32=-100) on June 29 from 278.92 a week earlier, 
and was well below the 279.45 of the corresponding date a year 
ago. 

There was a noticeable decline in rye prices this week, and 
trading was down noticeably as time for the new crop neared. 
Although purchases of corn were sustained at high levels, prices 
dipped moderately, reflecting heavy supplies. With harvesting 
underway, wheat buying slackened and prices were fractionally 
lower. Influenced by shutdowns of processing plants, soybean 
prices declined from the prior week. 

Purchases of flour lagged this week, and prices remained at 
prior week levels. Although both export and domestic buying of 
rice moved up and supplies were reduced, rice prices remained 
steady this week. There was a moderate decline in sugar trad- 
ing, but prices were unchanged. 

Coffee wholesalers reported a moderate decline in trans- 
actions this week, but prices were close to the preceding week. 
Another slight decline in cocoa prices occurred, and buying was 
sluggish again. 

Although hog prices in Chicago picked up at the end of the 
week, they finished noticeably below those of the prior week, 
although hog receipts rose substantially during the week, trading 
was down moderately. 

Cattle receipts in Chicago rose to the highest level in six 
weeks, but purchases lagged and prices were moderately lower. 
There was little change in lamb turnover and prices were un- 
changed from a week earlier; sheep receipts in Chicago were 
down fractionally. Following the downward movement in hog 
prices, lard prices slipped from the preceding week. 


Later Father’s Day Helps Boost Retailing Over Year Ago 

Despite cold rainy weather at the beginning of the week, 
total retail trade advanced from the prior week and was up 
noticeably from a year ago. Much of the rise was due to Father’s 
Day falling a week later this year than last. Besides marked 
year-to-year increases in men’s apparel, volume in women’s mer- 
chandise, furniture, and floor coverings showed slight gains. 
Interest in new passenger cars held close to a week earlier and 
sharp increases over last year remained, according to scattered 
reports. 

The total dollar volume of retail trade in the week ended 
June 24 was 6% to 10% higher than a year ago, according 
to spot estimates collected by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Regional 
estimates varied from the comparable 1958 levels by the follow- 
ing percentages: Pacific Coast +11 to +15; West North Central 
+7 to -+-11; Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and Mountain +-6 to 
-+- 10; East North Central +5 to +-9; West South Central and 
East South Central +1 to +5; New England —1 to +53. 

The most noticeable increases from last year in men’s apparel 
occurred in knit sports shirts, pajamas, neckwear, walking shorts, 
and beachwear; volume in lightweight suits was close to the 
similar 1958 week. Increased buying of women’s cotton dresses, 
sportswear, and accessories helped boost over-all sales of women’s 
apparel slightly over last year. Although purchases of children’s 
merchandise remained close to the prior week, moderate year- 
to-year gains were reported. 

Although Father’s Day sales promotions helped sales of 
power mowers, barbecue goods, and electric shavers climb over 
last year, over-all appliance volume was down moderately, re- 
flecting declines in laundry equipment, lamps, and refrigerators. 
Sales of air conditioners were close to last year. While volume 
in linens advanced substantially from a week earlier, sales re- 
mained close to a year ago. 


Nationwide Department Store Sales Up 22% 
For June 20 Week 


_ Department stores sales on a country-wide basis as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s Index for the week ended June 
20, increased 22% above the like period last year. In the preced- 
ing week, for June 13, an increase of 2% was reported. For the 
four weeks ended June 20, a gain of 10% was registered and for 
Jan. 1 to June 20 a 9% increase was noted. 

According to the Federal Reserve System department store 
sales in New York City for the week ended June 20 showed an 
increase of 14% from that of the like period last year. In the 
preceding week, June 13 did not show any change. June 6 was 
10% higher than the 1958 week. On May 30 sales increased 5%, 
four weeks ending June 20 a 7% gain over 1958 was recorded 
and Jan. 1 to June 20 showed a 4% increase. 
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Bache & Co. Opens 
Office in Frankfurt 


Bache & Co. July 1 became the 
first member firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange to establish 
a pranch office in Western Ger- 
many in the postwar period, when 
modern brokerage quarters were 
officially opened in the heart of 
the Frankfurt financial district 
Previously, the world-wide invest- 
ment firm had representation in 
Germany via its branch in Geneva 
and through its agents in Ham- 
burg, Bremen and Frankfurt. 

The new Frankfurt office is lo- 
cated at Rossmarket 23, almost 
directly opposite the Frankfurt 
Stock Exchange. 

The new outlet marks the re- 
turn of the Bache organization to 
Germany for prior to World War 
II a branch office was maintained 
in Berlin. It also brings io Bache 
the distinction of operating more 
offices in Europe than any other 
New York Stock Exchange mem- 
ber firm. 


M. J. Meehan to Admit 


Edward B. Schnell on July 9th 
will acquire 2a membership in the 
New York Stock Exchange, and 
will become a partner in M, J. 
Meehan & Co., 30 Broad Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


With Harris Upham 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Claude L. 
Ives, Jr. has joined the staff of 
Harris, Upham & Co., Johnston 
Building. 


H. W. Johnston Forms Co. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.— 
H. William Johnston has formed 
H. William Johnston & Co. with 
offices at 423 Broadway to engage 
in a securities business. 


Warburton, Barnett Partner 


On July 1 Salvatore G. Zaino 
became a partner in Warburton, 
Barnett & Greiner, 72 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Louis Kagan Opens 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y.— 
Louis R. Kagan is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
35-11 Eighty-fifth Street. 


First Southeastern Adds 


(Special to Vue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga. — Kenneth R, 
Woods has joined the staff of 
First Southeastern Company, 
Trust Company of Georgia Build~ 
ing. 


Forms Manhattan Secs. 

William Downey is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 140 Pearl Street, New York 
City, under the firm name of 
Manhattan Securities Co. 


Forms Mitchell Co. 


LITTLE NECK, N. Y. — Marvin 
Hershman is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 58-32 
25lst Street under the firm name 
of M. H. Mitchell Co. 


Jack Powell Opens 


BRONX, N. Y.—Jack Powell is 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 1520 Crotona 
Park, East. 


R. Ragazzi Opens 


CORONA, N. Y.— Raymond A, 
Ragazzi is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 112-09 
Roosevelt Avenue. 


With Joseph, Mellen Co. 


(Special to THe Financrat CHRONICLE 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—James C, 
Cullen is now affiliated with 
Joseph, Mellen & Miller, Inc., 
Union Commerce Building, mem- 
bers of the Midwest Stock Ex~- 
change. 
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Buciness Activity 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Indicated Steel operations (per cent capacity)-— 


bonnet ee 
Equivaient to— 
Steel dngots and castings (net tons)-------~~_--...__--- July 4 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 


ce ee a AMEE LADIES AOE Ot ee a a June 19 
Crude runs tg stills—daily average (bbls.)---......---___ June 19 
I OU a sc tmenegestneerigenintanesseienenendiomein June 19 
ye a ee ee ee 5 Bh 
PISCE G01 OIE COIIIB:) oa ncn June 19 
Residual fuel oil output (bblis.) -~—~June 19 





Stocks «t refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe line 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at_.._.__.____. June 19 


Se IGF i A cteesisie nian sntcerrntiinnieenintindetetineneamibaineraianaias June 19 

Distillate fuel oil (bbis.) at. --~-..._- ae enennnncisacicpes PUN: AD 

PR EEEED AEO AED LEME Bic tetris eon ~_--_. June 19 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 

Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_.----.---____- June 20 


Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars cae June 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 
Total U. S. construction__- 


a 


hee inchsimnilnisscmas a eae 
Private construction ae oak Set, an ccissnesais PINAR. a> 
Pipes SOnstracuon...... ee ee 
State and ae ake Boas -~ June 25 
EES SE ee oe Se ee . June 25 


COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)- 
Pennsydvania anthracite (tons)___. 


DEPA 


June 2 
. June 20 
RTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—F E DE R AL RE SE RVE 


vto 


SYSTEM—1947-19 AVERAGE 100__. June 20 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Eleciric output (in 000 kwh.)- sce Kincua Pie 24 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDU STRIAL) -—- DUN & 
pg 8 A, |) RE oe ee, ee " .June 25 
EFRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
Finished steel (per Ib.)- Ua Sats, Ra AOe = ~June 23 
Pig iron (per gross ton) aE pane er ae ine June 23 
Scrap steel (per gross ton)—-~_ insaeidibeieiaali June 23 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOT ATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper- 
Domestic refinery at jacodietanians June 24 
Export refinery at harks _June 24 
Lead {New York) at lout June 24 
Lead (St. Louis) at. ae June 24 
tZine (delivered) at—_ _ eee | 
Zine {East St. Louis) at._---~~-. meee _June 24 
Aluminuin (primary pig. 99.5%) at.__- June 24 
Straits.tin (New York) at... ~~ web hSS June 24 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGE S: 
U. S. Government Bonds__-~_—__ P se ._June 30 
Average corporate- sabi - -—_.Jdune 30 
Aaa .- Piven > ee P ._ June 30 
Ag . Bera eictk ca Sani ee ce 
. 2 . OPS eee _—. June 30 
_.. pee ees As 2 iN. = _ June 30 
Railroad Group ees dace Seinen _ June 30 
Public -Wtilities, Group... atinseactls _ June 30 
EO SESS aS Se Oe ere eee . June 30 
MOODYW’S BOND YIELD DAILY AV ERAGES: 
ee ES eee . June 30 
Average corporate wea ere aes ates wibtesia as Dein chs aneleatas Oe ae 
Aga . sinatieancgae la ia a RS Se UN MAEDA MI 
Aa «. Ph ie i SEI Pe 
adem. A REE ee Se ae 
OS aaa aspen CER TCT NE 
Railroad Group — Sati dalla ane saciid pes neil cenpnsapspiianieaaasiagive ae 
ES EEL ORE 5 
Industrials Group ~~~. -~--~- soled Ey 
MOODY'S COMMODITY INDEX. eae a. _ June 30 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCL ATION: 
Orders received (tons)~— ee * June 20 
Production (tons) ——-~- . June 20 
Percentage of activity- June 20 
Unfilied orders (tons) at end of pe riod. June 20 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRIC E INDE X- 
1919 AVERAGE ae ms wicotlaeaegaataae 45s 


ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS F OR. AC c ou NT OF MEM- 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered-—— 
Total purchases a ‘ eas 


June 5 

Short sales —_- June 5 

Other sales Poted June 5 

Total sales - June 5 
Other trai wsacti ions initiat ited ot £ the tloor 

Total purchase: : “ ~June 5 
Sheowt 66s ..........- ; ft nieligiate ~June 5 
Other sales —- ; June 5 

Total sales —....-. June 5 

Other -transactions initiated ‘on the ‘floor- - 

Total purchases__. : Seacspanecs J June 5 
Short sales - sae 3 akon -June 5 
Other sales - : int 2 June 5 

Total sales ei = 7 aver en June 5 

Total -round-lot transac tions for account of members— 

Totel purchases. ey = June 5 
Shert sales — June 5 
Q@ther sales —-_- June 5 

eg | ae Se ose June 5 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR opp- LOT AC Cc ov NT OF opp- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ Senynanss —t 
Number of shares nes e > . June 5 
Dollar value —_-~. aaa af June 5 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )-— 

Number of orders-——-Customers’ total sales June 5 
Customers’ short sales_.__-~- Bette ta _June 5 
Customers’ other sales. June 5 

Doliar value —-~.. ; June 5 

Round-lot sales by de alers— 

Number of shares—Total sales_.._ June 5 
A ee lee ek _June 5 
Giber sales .......... = _June 5 

Round-lot purchases by de: alers— -~ Number of “ shares anne 2 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 
@KCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 
Total round-lot sales— 
Short sales —-~ eS oe, A June 5 
Q@ther sales --~-- ited June 5 
Total sales —-—- as 7 5 A June 5 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SE RIE s — U. S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 
Coramodity Group— 

All commodities... ~~~ : June 23 

arm products.._.._._£._...._..... ae __ June 23 

OE a iat hai June 23 

BG Seateunaice a en I June 23 

All commodities ot »ther ‘than ‘farm and foods _ June 23 

*Revised figure. “Includes 1,003,000 barrels of foreign crude 

as of Jan. 1, 1959, as against Jan. 1, 1958 basis of 140,742.570 tons. 


Monthly Investment Plan 
gmne-half cent a pound 


Prime Western Zinc 


sold on delivered } 





run 


yasis at cente 


. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


indications of Current 


Latest 
Week 
$84.9 


$2,405,000 


7,016,825 
:8,000,000 
28,584,000 

1,864,000 
12,731,600 

6,310,000 


200,624,000 
26,600,000 
111,930,000 
54,439,000 


723,738 
592,001 


$491,900,000 
250,700,000 
241,200,000 
201,800,000 
39,400,000 


9,255,000 
400,000 


143 


13,749,000 


256 
6.196¢ 
$66.41 
$38.17 


31.100c 
27.075¢ 
12.000c 
11.800¢ 
11.500c 
11.006c 
24.700c 


103.375¢ 


83.27 
85.98 
$9.23 
87.59 
85.98 
81.66 
65.07 
85.07 
87 B9 


295,404 
327,830 

98 
495,750 


110.52 


2,213,060 

377,580 
1,898,780 
2,276,360 


389,250 
42,200 
$5%,220 
300,420 


654,933 
107,180 

643,413 
950,596 


1,842,689 
$106,482 ,664 


1,540,429 
12,170 
1,528,259 
$53,459,923 


400,520 


100,520 
670,280 


636,980 
15,144,600 
15,781,580 


119.6 

90.7 
107.9 
103.9 
127.9 


rNumber of 


Based on 


rs 





The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date? 


Previous 
Week 
*87.8 


*2,486,000 


7,009,275 
8,020,000 
- 667,000 
952,000 
12°287, 000 
6,605,000 


201,508,000 
26,151,000 
106,505,000 
54,612,000 


709,139 
583,562 


$546,100,000 
228,000,000 
318,100,000 
184,600,000 
133,500,000 


*9,110,000 
408,000 


141 
13,331,000 
267 


6.196¢ 
$66.41 
$38.17 


31.100c¢ 
27.675¢ 
12.000c 
11.800c 
11.500c 
11.000c 
24.700c 
“104.750¢ 


~ 


83.65 
$6.11 
89.37 
87.72 
85.98 
81.38 


& 


308,729 
330,025 

98 
926,417 


110.15 


2,304,350 


355,620 
19,500 
67,650 

507,150 


843 


3,351,646 
488,007 
3,166,821 
3,654,628 


Month 
Ago 
93.7 


2,653,000 


»215,975 
891,000 
569,000 
.488,000 
12,114,000 

6,614,000 


203,610,000 
23,212,000 
94,088,000 
54,484,000 


7,215, 
7,891, 
37, 
1 


685,745 
588,962 


$679,700,000 
335,600,000 
344,100,000 
165,500,000 
178,600,000 


8,410,000 
320,000 


139 
12,778,000 
264 


6.196¢ 
$66.41 
$35.83 


31.175¢ 
29.325c¢ 
12.000c 
11.800c 
11.500c 
11.000c 
24.700c 
103.500c¢ 


83.77 
86.51 

89.78 
88.40 
86.11 
82.03 
85.59 

85.46 
88.54 


468, 806 


110.30 


3,051,490 
474,190 

2,546, 041 

3,020,2 


468,400 

$7,900 
+40,183 
568,083 


835,594 
130,590 
$63,625 
994.215 
4,335,484 
692,680 
3,889,849 


4.582.529 


Year 
Ago 
51.0 


1,376,000 


6,345,385 
7,522,000 
26,701,000 
1,851,000 
11,317,000 
6,575,000 


187,973,000 
23,738,000 
99,883,000 
63,596,000 


628,010 
528,998 


$483,128,000 
126,297,000 
356,831,000 
233,969,000 
122,862,000 


8,873,000 
535,000 


BY 
11,941,000 


335 


5.967¢c 


ALUMINUM (BUREAU OF MINES): 
Production of primary aluminum in ihe U.S. 
(in short tons)—Month of January... 


Stocks of aluminum (short tons) end of Jan. 


a GAS ASSOCHTION—For month of 

pril: 

Total gas sales (M therms)...—..: .........-. 
Natural gas sales (M therms).._. 2. A 
Manufactured gas sales (M therms)......... 
Mixed gas sales (M therms)-—- ~~... 


BANK DEBITS—-BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—Month 
of May (000’s omitted) 2.000. 


BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUT- 
STANDING -——- FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
OF NEW YORK—As of March 30: 

Imports 

Exports RR 

Domestic shipments’ OE ant 

Domestic warehouse credits. 

Dollar exchange ___- 

Based on goods stored ‘and ‘shipped between 
foreign countries 


Total 


BUSINESS FAILURES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of May: 

Manufacturing number 

Wholesale number - 

Retail number ~- r 

Construction number 

Commercial service number 


Total number — 
Manufacturers’ liabilities 
Wholesale liabilities 
Retail liabilities 


Se At hibienas 
aka? Construction liabilities 
dari Commercial service liabilities 

Total liabilities 
24.775¢ 
23.650c | COTTON AND LINTERS- DEPARTMENT OF 
11.500c COMMERCE- RUNNING BALES: 
11.300c Consumed month of May Bin she Riots 
10.500c In consuming establishments as of May 30 
10.000c In public storage as of May 30... 02-22... 
24.000c Linters--Consumed month of May 


94.625¢ 


94.04 


Stocks May 30. 
Cotton spindles 


as of May 30. ‘ 
COTTON SPINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 


active 








96.23 Spinning spindles in place on May 20......... 
102.13 Spinning spindles active on May 30._-. 
pope Active spindle hours (000’s omitted) May 30 
88.27 Active spindle hours for spindles in place May 
91.62 | DEPARTMENT STORE SALES SECOND FED- 
97.78 ERAL RESERVE DISTRICT FEDERAL 
99.36 RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK—1917-49 
Average- 100-—Month of May: 
3.02 Sales (average monthly), unadjusted... 
3.99 Sales (average daily), uni idjusted. 
3.62 Sales (avcruge daily), seasonally adjusted 
ian EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS—U, S. DEPT. 
4.54 = LABOR—REVISED SERIES --Month of 
*7 May: 
Me All -- 5 vee tag (production workers). 
3:79 Durable goods ~~~. ...-. ae are 
sec: eenderatla goods - nacoecedh 
398.0 Employment indexes (1947-49 Avge. 100)— 
All manufacturing ; eeincrel ined 
253,065 Payroll indexes (1947- 49 Ave rage 160 >- 
270,117 All manutacturing 
88 Fstimaicd number of ¢ mploy ees in manufac- 
366,756 turing industries. 
All manntacturing 


109.85 


Durable foods 
Nondurable goods 


FACTORY EARNINGS AND HOURS—WEEKLY 


AVERAGE ESTIMATE—U. 8S. DEPT, OF 
1.688.870 LABOR—Month of May: 
397,700 Weekly earnings— 
1,324,530 All manufacturing 
1,722,230 Durable goods ~- 
Nondurable goods 
431,670 Hours 
39,130 All manufacturing u 
332,190 Durable goods 
371,320 Nondurable goods 
Hourly earnings— 
573,064 | All manufacturing 
165,060 | Durable goods > 
737,655 Nepean COeGs. —. on. 3 en ee 
( > re | 
ay 20 LIFE INSURANCE BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO 


2 693,604 


POLICYHOLDERS — INSTITUTE OF LIFE 








601.890 INSURANCE—Month of cass 
2 394,375 Death benefits -~-~-- 
2'996.265 Matured endowments 


} Disability payments 








Annuity payments . 
Surrender vulues 
Policy dividends 
1,699,004 2,278,440 1,200,171 Total 
$102,830,427 $125,781,158 $55,372,289 
LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASES — INSTITUTE 
1,540,555 1,933,379 1,195,675 OF LIFE INSURANCE Month of May 
8,114 14,167 9,709 (000,000’s omitted): 
1,532,441 1,919,212 1,185,966 Ordinary 
85,730,911 $104,855,472 $50,269,197 Industrial 
Group 
463,170 485,180 387,660 
4 wabeine Toial 
>. q < +] 387,66 
pow op be ~daae 06740 MONEY IN CIRC ULATION—TREASURY DEPT. 
| As of April 30 (000’s oljritted ) 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHIANGE— 
i As of May 31 (000’s omitted): 
Member firms carrying margin accounts 
565,290 1,173,650 $14,610 Total customers’ net debit balances 
15,179,860 18,311,340 13,206,140 Credit extended to customer 
15,765,150 19,484,990 4.020,950 Cash on hand and in banks in U. S. 
Total of customers’ free cri<dit balances 
Market value of listed shares 
Market value of listed bonds 
119.4 119.5 119.1 | Member borrowings on U. S. Govt. issues 
90.0 11.0 96.2 | Member borrowings on other collateral 
107.8 107.6 112.8 | NONFARM REAL ESTATE FORECLOSURES— 
103.1 107.9 115.2 FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
i27.$ 127.8 125.2 ANCE CORPORATION—Month of March 
| UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
new annual capacity of 147,633,670 tons | Bl REAU OF _CENSI S— Month of April 
orders not reported since introduction of | (000 omitted): 
here freight from East St. Louis exceeds Exports 


I nports 


Latest 
Month 


1 


56,700 


175,108 


9 


210,700 


$215,964,000 


$285,603,000 


350,432,000 


14,818,000 
28,599,000 


102,892,000 


95, 1904, 000 


. 1, 03 38, 248, 000 


199 

93 
567 
172 
104 


1, 135 


$10,835,000 


4,i 


19,63¢ 


46,000 
3,000 


12,262,000 
3,336,000 


350,917,000 


702,362 
1,485,625 


»763,270 


101,603 


731,687 


17,591,000 


20 


,356,000 


17,591,000 


8, 


$12, 


5 


16, 
9 


$261 


54 
10 


781,000 
439.1 


266, 009 
7,121,000 


7 45,009 


169.2 


90.2 


135,000 


,414,000 
.721,000 


$90.32 
98.23 
79.80 


40.5 
41.1 
39.7 
$2.2. 


01 


.400,000 
,200,000 
,000,000 


14,200,000 


151, 


900,000 


113 Dye 500, 000 


25, 


1 


299, 
106, 


> 
~ pt 


200, 000 


549, 
164 
364 
,188 


000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
044,482 
395,66 4 
543,000 
329,000 


+, 93° 


,465,000 
220,900 


1,028,525,000 


Previous Year 

Month Ago 
152,301 139,910 
145,721 176,069 
8,955,100 7,126,900 
8,651,500 6,876,200 
26,9006 21,100 
276,700 229,600 
$226,367,000 $195,116,000 
$291,951,000 $296,197,000 
347,864,000 396,429,000 
13,793,000 15,709,000 
33,842,000 355,238,000 
77,792,000 129,732,000 
263,283,000 247,295,000 


1, 440, 600, 000 


202 242 

isi 125 

671 559 

166 207 

121 108 

1,292 1,341 
$16,501,000 $17,912,000 
13,950,000 5,472,000 
22,837,000 18,279,000 
8,623,000 10,771,000 
9,996,000 3,812,000 
$71,907,000 $56,246,000 
716,520 600,256 
1,587,497 1,587,497 
*9 542,520 8,423,299 
102,796 82,226 
797,245 893,904 
17,945,000 17,625,000 
20,402,000 20,971,000 
17,945,000 17,625,000 
8,776,000 7,503,000 
438.8 375.2 

118 122 

116 120 

126 124 


$12,167,000 $11,245,000 
*7,022,000 6,269,000 
5,145,000 4,976,000 
167.0 140.9 

*98.4 90.9 
*16,029,000 $5,023,000 
9,309,000 6,480,000 
6,720,000 6,543,000 
$89.87 32.04 
*97.75 8.37 
79.00 3.94 

10.5 38.7 

40.9 39.1 

39.0 38.1 

32.23 $2.12 

2.39 , .26 

2.00 1.94 
$278,000,000 $259,200,000 
58,400,000 60,700,000 
10,000,000 10,400,000 
52,900,000 49, 600,000 
137,500,000 32,700,000 
137,200,000 111. 600,000 
$674,000,000 6524 200,000 
>4,. 3% 393 $3,976 

39 637 

702 961 

$5,594 $5,574 
$31,250,000 $30,565,000 
$3,567,000 $2,997,689 
166,000 141,032 
359,000 311,919 
1,205,000 I79,013 
994,255,796 218,773.150 
106,004,286 116,026,980 
556,000 941,930 

? 332,000 1,972,784 
307 3477 
$1,456,360 $1,529,800 
1,200,900 1,056,800 
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Securities Now 


Academy Life Insurance Co. 

March 31 filed 316,000 shares of common stock (par 30 
eents) being offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders on the basis of 0.525 shares of additional stock 
fer each share held of record on June 17, 1959; rights 
to expire on July 7. Price—$3.25 per share. Proceeds— 
For additional working capital. Office—405 Exchange 
National Bank Bldg., Denver. Colo. Underwriters — 
Boettcher & Co., Inc., and Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., 
Inc., both of Denver, Colo. 


Advanced Research Associates, Inc. . 
Dec. 1 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—For research and 
development program; and for equipment and working 
Capital. Office — 4130 Howard Ave., Kensington, Md. 
Underwriters — Wesley Zaugg & Co., Kensington, Md., 
and Williams, Widmayer Inc., Washington, D. C. Stop 
order proceedings instituted by the SEC. 


Airwork Corp., Millville, N. J. (7/13-17) 
June 18 filed 175,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
pay demand bank loans of $300,000 and for working 
capital. Underwriter—Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 
New York. 


Alaska Mines & Metals Inc. 

Feb. 25 filed 1,431,200 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 1,000,000 shares are to be offered publicly and 
431,200 shares are to be reserved for sale to the holders 
of 6% debentures due 1962 issued by DeCoursey-Brewis 
Minerals Ltd., the company’s parent (payment for the 
shares by such debenture holders may be made by 
delivery of debentures at par plus interest with premium 
for Canadian exchange rate). Purchasers will receive 
common stock purchase warrants on all shares purchased 
for cash or for the 6% debentures of the parent at the 
rate of one for each five shares purchased. Price—$1.25 
per share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes and 
working capital. Office—423 Fourth Ave., Anchorage, 
Alaska. Underwriter—To be named by amendment. 


Aiden Electronic & Impulse Recording Equipment 
Co., Inc. 


June 12 (letter of notification) 650 shares of convertible ; 


preferred stock and 225,000 shares of class A common 
stock (par $1). Priee—Of preferred, at par ($10 per 
share); of common, $1.30 per share. Proceeds—-For the 
manufacture and purchase of electronic recording equip- 


ment. Office—Washington St., Westboro, Mass. Under- 
writer—None. 


% All-State Properties, Inc. 

June 26 filed 38,697 outstanding shares of capital stock 
(par $1). Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Price—To 
be oifered from time to time in the over-the-counter 
market or (if the shares are listed) on the American 
Stock Exchange at the then prevailing market price. 


— Verbena Ave., Floral Park, N. Y. Underwriter 
—None. 


*% Aloe Creme Laboratories, Inc. 

June 19 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
Stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record June 1, 1959 at the ratio of one new 
share for each seven shares held. Price — $2 per share. 
Proceeds — To increase inventory and to pay accounts 


payable. Office—1612 E. Sunrise Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. Underwriter—None. | 


Alscope Explorations Ltd. 
March 26 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock, of 
which 700,000 shares are to be offered publicly in the 
United States, and 300,000 shares in Canada. Price—Re- 
lated to the then current market price on the Canadian 
Stock Exchange (31 cents per share on March 16). Pro- 
ceeds—For properties, drilling costs, working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Office — 303 Alexandra 
Bldg., Edmonton, Canada. Underwriter—None in United 


States; Forget & Forget in Montreal, Canada. State- 
ment effective June 1. 


% America Mines, Inc. 

June 29 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$5 per share. Proceeds—To assume and pay an option 
held by its Mexican subsidiary to purchase certain min- 
ing claims in the State of Durango, Mexico, owned by 
Compania Minera La Bufa, S. A., by peying to such 
company $50,000; to construct and place in working oper- 
ation a mine, mill and accessories capable of processing 
100 tons of gold ore per day estimated to cost $350,000; 
payment of about $15,000 of other obligations: to carry 
on with the balance of the proceeds an exploration pro- 
gram for additional gold and mineral properties both in 
Mexico and the United States. Office — Bank of the 
Southwest Building, Houston, Tex. Underwriter—None. 


7" american puvers Credit Co. 

Ov. iled 5,000,000 shares of common stock, of which 
4,545,455 shares of this stock are to be offered for public 
sale at $1.75 per share. [Shares have been issued or are 
issuable under agreements with varicus policy holders 
in American Buyers Life Insurance Co, and American 
Life Assurance Co. (both of Phoenix) permitting them 
to purchase stock at $1.25 per share. Sales personnel 
have been given the right to purchase stock at $1.25 
per share up to the amount of commission they receive 
on stock sales made by them.] Preeceeds—For the opera- 
tion of other branch offices, both in Arizona and in other 


states Office—2001 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ari d 
derwriter—None. ix, Ariz. Un 


in Registration 


% American & Foreign Power Co., Inc. 

June 30 filed $22,500,000 of convertible junior deben- 
tures. due 1982. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To be applied in part to the repayment of 
outstanding bank loans, and the balance will be used 
for general corpor-te purposes, including investments 
in subsidiary comp. ¢s, to aid in their construction pro- 
grams. Underwrite.—-The First Boston Corp. and Lazard 
Freres & Co., New York. 


American Hospital Supply Corp. 
April 20 filed 2,610 shares of common stock (par $2) to 
be offered in exchange for common stock of Massillon 
Rubber Co. on the basis of nine shares of American 
common for one share of Massillon common. Office— 
2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, lll. Underwriter—None. 


*% American investors Syndicate, Inc. 

June 25 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), and 200,000 shares of 6% preferred stock (no par 
value, $9 stated value). Proceeds—For construction and 
related expenditures. Office — 513 International Trade 
Mart, New Orleans, La. Underwriter—Lindsay Securi- 
ties Corp., New Orleans, La. 

% American Photo Copy Equipment Co. 

June 29 filed 1,200 participations in the company’s em- 
ployees’ common share purchase plan, together with 
200,000 common shares which may be acquired pursuant 
thereto. 


% American-Saint Gobain Corp. (7 29) 
June 26 filed $11,221,500 of subordinated 
debentures, due 1983, and 544.314 shares of common 
stock. The debentures are to be offered to common 
“stockholders on the basis of $100 principal amount of 
debentures for each eight shures of common stock held 
on or about July 29, 1959; rights to expire on or about 
Aug. 12, 1959. The common shares are to be offered to 
present stockholders on the basis of one new share for 
each 3! shares held on or about July 29, 1959; rights to 
expire on or about Aug. 12, 1959. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds — For payment of long-term 
debt and, in part, for plant construction. Underwriter— 
F. Eberstadt & Co., New York. 


Amican Petroleum & Natural Gas Corp. Ltd. 
March 23 filed 745,000 shares of capital stock (no par), 
of which 500,000 shares are to be sold for the account 
of the company, and 245,000 shares by the holders there- 
of. Price—30 cents per share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development program. Office — 2100 Scarth 
Street, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. Underwriter— 
Cumberland Securities, Ltd., Regina, Canada. 


Anchorage Gas & Oil Development, Inc. 

May 27 filed 450,000 shares of common stock, part of 
which will be offered, at a price of $1.50 per share, to 
stockholders of record June 1, 1959, in the ratio of one 
new share for each three then held. Unsubscribed stock 
and the balance of the issue will be offered to the 
public and to holders of stock options. Office—134 East 
Second Ave., Anchorage, Alaska. Proceeds—To discharge 
a bank loan; for drilling and exploration; and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter — National Securities 
Corp., Seattle, Wash. 


Apache Oil Corp. 
May 25 filed 350 units of participation in the Apache 
Oil Program 1960 and 70,000 rights for the purchase of 
common stock (par $1.25). The offering is being made 
only to the stockholders of the company. Each subscrip- 
tion to a unit in Apache Oi] Program 1960, will entitle 
the subscriber to subscribe also to 200 rights for the 
purchase of one share per right of the company’s $1.25 
par value common stock. Warrants evidencing the rights 
will be nontransferable prior to Aug. 16, 1960, and will 
expire at 2:00 p.m., (CST) on Jan. 31, 1962. Unless 
Apache Oi] Program 1960 commences operations on or 
before June 30, 1960, all unexercised rights will be void 
as of 2:00 p.m. (CST) on that date, and their purchase 


convertible 


price will be refunded. Priee—$12,000 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 523 
Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter— 


APA, Inc., the corporation’s subsidiary. 


® Approved Finance, Inc. 

June 3 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of common 
stock (nce par) being offered to stockholders of record 
June 16, 1959, on the basis of one new share for each 
five shares held. Rights expire July 17, 1959. Unsub- 
scribed shares will be offered to the public. Price—To 
stockholders, $20 per share; to public, $21.50 per share. 
Proceeds—To repay 312% series A subordinated deben- 
tures and for working capital. Office—246 N. High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Underwriter — For publicly offered 


shares, Vercoe & Co., Columbus. Ohio. to residents of 
Ohio only. 


® Armstrong Uranium Corp. 

Jan, 16 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—c/o Hepburn T 
Armstrong, Round Up Heights, Cheyenne, Wyo. Name 
changed to Wyoming Oil & Uranium Co., and Bruno- 
Lencher, Inc., Pittsburgh, has withdrawn as proposed 
underwriter. 

® Astronautics Engineering Corp. (7/13-17) 

May 28 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—500 W. 18th St., Hialeah, 


ig > Underwriter — Charles Plohn & Co., New York, 


* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS iSSUE 
® ITEMS REVISED 


® Azalea Mobile Homes, Inc. ‘(7 14) 
Mav 21 (‘letter of notification) 390.000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For opening one additional trailer sales lot and 
for construction cest of mobile home park. Address—3455 
Highway. Norfolk, Va. Underwriter—Palombi Securities 
Co., Inc.. 37 Wall St., New York. N. Y. 

Australian Grazing & Pastoral Co., Ltd. 
Jan. 13 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (56% cents per share). Proceeds—To purchase 
cattle; for improvements; to buy additional -ranch in 
Queensland, Australia; and for other corporate purposes. 
Officee—1301 Avenue L, Cisco, Tex. Underwriter—None. 
Robert Kamon is President. 


Automatic Canteen Co. of America 
March 2 filed 292,426 shares of common stock, of which, 
the company proposes to issue 126,072 shares to A.M.I. 
Inc. for the latter’s property and assets, and the re- 
maining 166,354 shares are to be issued upon the exercise 
of stock options. Underwriter—None. Statement effec- 
tive March 31. 


Baird-Atomic, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. (7/14) 
June 17 filed 180,000 shares of common stock {par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be 
used to retire bank loans and for construction of new 
plant fecilities. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co.,’New 
York. 

Ballard Aircraft Corp. 

April 17 filed 300,000 shares of common stock {par $1). 
Price — $3.25 per share. Proceeds—To develop and 
manufecture aircraft embodying the body lift principle, 
ete. Underwriter—Firm originally mentioned has with- 
drawn. Office—1 Kennedy St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
N»te—-SEC held hearing June 18 regarding statements 
in prospectus. 

Bankers Preferred Life Insurance Co. 

Jan. 30 (letter of notiifcation) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1.60). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incidental to operation of an insurance com- 
pany. Office—Suite 619, E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Cc >. 
Underwriter—Ringsby Underwriters, Inc., Denver u, 
Colo. 

Basic Materials, Inc. 

April 9 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Officee—c/o Harold A. 
Roberts, President, Arroyo Hondo, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Underwriter — Hyder, Rosenthal & Co., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Benson-Lehner Corp. 

May 4 filed 89,620 shares of common stock, ef which 
76,620 shares are being offered for subscription *y com- 
mon stockholders of record April 30, 1959, on the basis 
of three new shares for each 10 shares then held. Rights 
expire July 7. Price—$6.75 per share to stockholders. The 
remaining 13,000 shares will be sold for account of selling 
stockholders at $7 per share. Proceeds—For additional 
working capital and other general corporate .purposes, 
incluaing research and development. Office — 1860 
Franklin Street, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Bestwali Gypsum Co. 





May 22 (letter of notification) 460 shares oi common 
stock (par $1). Priee—At the market on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Proeeeds—To go io a selling stock- 


holder. Office—120 F. Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 
Underwriter—None. 


® Big Appie Supermarkets, Inc. (8 10) 
June 24 filed 425,000 shares of common stocx (par 10 


cents). Price—-$2 per share. Preeeeds—Expansion and 
working capital. Underwriter—Simmons & Co., New 
York. 


% Bostic Concrete Co., Inc. (7 6) 
June i9 (letter of notification) $250,000 of convertible 
debentures due July 1, 1969 and 10,000 shares-of class A 
common stock (par $1) to be offered in units of one 
$500 debenture and 20 shares of class A commen stock. 
Price—$600 per unit. Preceeds—To pay obligations and 
for working capital. Office — 1205 Oil Centre Station, 
Lafayette. La. Underwriter—Syle & Co., New Yerk, N.Y. 
® Brew (Richard D.) & Co., Inc., Concord, N. H. 
(7/ 20-24) 
June 23 filed 110,000 shares of common stock {par $1), 
of which 40,000 shares will be sold for account of two 
selling stockholders and the remaining 70,000 shares for 
the company’s account. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — To repay outstanding indebtedness. 
Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New York 


Bridgehampton Road Races Corp. 

Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record Nov. 1, 1958 on the basis of one new 
share for each four shares held; unsubscribed shares 
will be offered to current creditors in payment of all 
or part of claims, at the rate of one share for each $4 
of claims discharged; rights to expire about two weeks 
after mailing of offer. Price—-$4 r-~ share. Preceeds— 
To pay current creditors. Addres - P. O Box-506, 
Bridgehampton, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter — None. Offer- 
ing—Expected in July. 

® British Industries Corp. (7/15) 

June 24 filed 75,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents), of which 37,500 shares will be offered for the 
account of the company and 37,500 shares will be offered 
for the account of certain selling stockholders Price—To 
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be supplied... amendment. Proceeds—For, working cap- 
‘ital. Underwriter——Emanuel, Deetjen. &-Co., New York. 
_% Brockton Taunton Gas Co. (7/29). »: 

June 29 filed. 37,268 shares of’ common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders of record 
July 29. 1959. on the basis of one new share for each 
eight shares then held; rights to expire on or about 
Aug. 13. 185°. Priee—To be supplied by- amendment. 
Preceeds— For repayment of short-term bank loans in- 
curred under the company’s 1956-1958 construction pro- 
gram. Office—178 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Under- 
writer—Th< First Boston Corp., New York. 


Buckeye Corp., New York , 
April 28 filed 192,039 shares of 5% convertible preferred 
stock, series A. (par $10) and 164.299 shares of common 


stock (par $1). All of the preferred shares and 99,299 
shares of common stock will be issued in connection 
with certain acquisitions of businesses and assets; the 
other 65,000 common shares are reserved for issuance 
under Emplovee Restricted Stock Options. Underwriter 
—None. 


July 1 (Wednesday ) 


Buckingham Transportation Inc,__------- Common 
CF ernden, Fodcesia & Co.) 259,000 shares 
Juiy 2 (Thursday ) 
Rosarite Mexican. Foods,;:Inc._—_---------- Common 


Villlam R. Stauts & Co.) $299,999 


July 3 (Friday) 


Griggs ” Eo guipment ee 8s er Common 
1. Guerin & Turner, Inc.) 18,891 shares 


July 6 (Monday ) 


Bostic ‘Concrete:Coz, Inc... =--=- Com.-and Debs. 
(Syle & Co.) $250,000 units 
Clifton Precision Products Co., Inc.___._._Common 
Ww. C. Langley & Co.) 120,000 shares 


ee O. Bae se se oe es -Common 
Midtand Securities Co., Inc. ) 16, 000 shares 
First National Life insurance Co.____-_ _-.Common 
(Blair & Co. Inc.) $900,000 
Ideal Precision Meter Co., Inc.__--.--.--Common 
‘Charles Plohn & C9.) $615,625 
international Kecreation Corp._---------- Common 
Pei: Webber, Jackson & Curtis) $17,150,000 
Michigan Seamless Tube Co._____________Common 
(Pain Webber, Jackson & -Curtis) 100, 000 shares 
Beene. Citrus Sa... +. Common 
“R. F. Campeau Co.. Inc.) $500,000 
Oklahoms Cement Co.___---- Debentures-Common 
(Laird & Co. Torp.) 

Ozark Air Lines, Inc._ eel BE Saas _-___ Common 
(Offering *» stockholders underw ritten by Newhard, Cook & 
5 and Yates, Heitner &.Woods) $631,084 
Precon Electronics Corp._.-------------- Common 
(Char) Plohn & Co. and Netherlands Securities Co., Int.) 

$875,000 i 
ent Ca). aN ber, hee Ne as hs Common 
(Aetna Securities Corp.) $435,000 
Silver Creek Precision Corp.- _Common 


Taltz. Greenwald & Co.) 1, 550, 600 : shares ) 
Standarc Aireraft Equipment Co.,.Inc.._._Common 
(Adams & Peck) $300,000 ‘ 


Superior Windew: Cv... 3 = 8 — 
‘Cruttenden, Podesta & Co.) $500.000 
Superior Window Co.__---------- Class A Common 
(Cruttenden, Pouesta & Co.) $500,000 es 
Tang ae a Cer ee eee se Common 
David Barnes & Co., Inc.) $330,000 
Tape Cab’e Electronics Co., Ea Se Common 


” Charles Plohn & Co. and Netherlands 
Securities Co., Inc.) $412,500 


Templetca:. Damroth Corp. _--- ___ Compton 
(Hecxer & Co.) $133,000 Pe 
Tollycra:: Corp. --- nade __._... Common 
lca. Smither < “Ce 0., Inc.) 3286;000 ~* wi 
Wellington Eiectronics, gm a re eo oy Common 
‘Cnarles Plohn & Co.) $1,440,C00 
Worthine*°n Products; Inc.______._.__Debenttires 
8. Fernekohl & Cy.) $150,000 : 
July 7 (Tuesday) amie 
Ceniral | Telephone Co.. _Preferred 
Paine a= _ Jackson & Curtis and Loewi & -« 
Inc.) $2,000,000 —. 
Greshy—Teletrontes Corp. 5 ates __..Commen 
Ivron A. Lomasnev & Co. ) $345. 750 eine 
Fanon Electronie Industries, Inc._ __._ Common 
L. D. Sherman & Co.! $450,000 
Mission 1 surance Co. nak d _Preferred 
Shearson, Hammill & Co.) $1,500,000 
Narda U] trasonics Corp. ee er _.....Commeon 
Torpie & Saltzman; 20,000 siares 
Northerr Pacific Ry. Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 
‘Biis noon EDT: £56.015.000 


CN ONES Gr ie oe A ae al Debentures 
(Wiliem R. Staats & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc.) 
$10,000,000 
Plastic Wire & Cable Corp.__ ene _Common 

ifering to stockholders— “underwritten. by 
Putnam & Co.) 40,000 shares , 
Taft Bre adcasting Co. Sie Ieee 
: nan Ripley & “Co- Inc.) 483,332 shares 


July 8 (Wednesday ) 


First Chatter Financial Corp.__---_---- emaavon 
(Eastman I .. Union Securities & Cc. and “Willian R. Steats 
& Co. 3.000.066 shares 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works________- Debentures 


Newhard, Gook & Co.) $6, 000, 000 
Micronaire Eleetro Medical Products 


Corp. ee: : _Com. and War. 
‘e7eaeral Ioves:ines Cory.) $5,500,000 
Newvort Electric Co._____-=: -.-_._...Gommon 
(Otferine * stock -!4arg madepwrittan he Stone 2- VT tar 


Securities Corp.) 13,101 shares 


* Capital Fund. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
June 30 filed! 1,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At net asset value. Proceeds — For investment Under- 
writer—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York. 


Central American Mineral Resources, S. A. 
May 27 filed 620,000 shares of common stock, of which 
9C0,000 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
company and 120,000 shares for the account of certain 
selling stockholders. Price—$1 per share, Proceeds—To 
finance acquisitions and to increase working capital. 
Office—161 East -42nd St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter 
—None. 

Central Telephone Co. (7/7) 
June 5 filed 80,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
($25 stated value). Price—$25 per share. Proceeds—To- 
gether with other funds, will be used to repay advances 
from Central Electric & Gas Co.; for construction expen- 
ditures; for investment in stocks of subsidiaries; and for 


other corporate purposes. Office—144 South 12th St., 
Lincoln, Neb. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 


Curtis, New York; and Loewi & Co. Inc., 


Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


July 9 (Thursday) 
Financial Federation, Inc 
: F (Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 300,000 ‘shares 
Union Light, Heat & Power Co.____________ Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $6,000,000 


July 13 (Monday) 

Airwork Cerp. ...._--. __..Common 
(Auchincloss, Parker & Re. ipath) ‘17: 5,000 shares 
Astronautics Engineering Corp 

(Charles Plohn & Gr) $300,000 
Dilbert’s Properties, Inc.__.______ Debens. & Com. 


' (3. D. Fuller & Co.) $4,505,600 
Industrizl Leasing Corp._- 


a Ee ie. Debentures 
(May & Co.) $200,000 
Jefferson Wire & Cable Corp.___._______ Common 
(Charles Plohn & Co. and Netherlands Securities Co., Inc.) 
$375,000 
Lieed,; Inc... 2... ue _.........Common 


(Netherlands Securities Co., inc. and J. A. Winstoa & Co., Inc 


F $200,000 
Radar Design Corp 


Pe 


ee epee ee Common 
f (Charles Plohn & Co.) $360,000 
Pe I iin ae ie sd lei Common 


(Bicder, Peabody & Co., Inc.) 90,000 shares 
Voss Oil Co 


eS re ee ony ee oe Te _.Common 
(Hill, Darlington & Co. ) $1,000,000 
July 14 (Tuesday) 
Azalea Mobile Homes, Inc._____. __...Common 


(Patombi Securities Co., Inc.) 300, 000 
Baird-Atomic, Inc.________ __._...Common 
(White, Weld & Co.) “180, 000 shares 
Consolidated Cigar Corp.___-______- _.Common 
(Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.) "5, 000 O shares 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co._________-_ Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $8,000,000 


July 15 (Wednesday) 


British Industries Corp.- aie as __...Common 
(Emanuel, Deetjen & Co.) ) 75,000 ‘shares 
a Class A 
(Joseph Mandell & Co., Inc. and Robert L. Ferman & Co., Inc.) 
$750,000 
Hamilton ‘Coseo; Inc; =.=... - __..Common 
(City Securities Corp.) 50,000 siures 
Hofman Laberatories, Inc.___ --_-____- _Common 


(Myron A. Lomasney & Co. » $300, 000 
Hunter Mountain Development Corp. 


Debentures & Common 
(Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) $630,000 


Investors Funding Corp. of New York_-_--- Debens. 
(Offering not underwritten) $500,000 
Marshall. Industries. ___.._.__-_- Common 


(D. A. Loimasney & Co.) $250,000 
Quebec Hydro-Elec. Commission (Canada) __ Debs. 
‘The First Boston Corp. and A. E. Ames & Co., Inc.) $50,000,000 
Rowe Furniture Corp.- e, See _Commor 
(Francis I. du Pont & Co.) 165 iS 300 “shares 


Seeburd: (Gorn) oe 2 __._._._ Debentures 
(Ottfering to stockholders—-underwritten by White, Weld & Co.) 
$5,135,000 
Tuboscope Co. _------- __...Common 
(Glore, Forgan & Co. ind Rowles Wiaston & Co.) 200,000 share: 
United States Plywood Corp.___.__._.__Debentures 
(Eastman Dillon, Union Securities. & Co.) $15,000,000 
Varian Associates ____~- ; Commoen 
(Dean Witter & Co.) 20,000 shires 
Varian Associates ______~_- ; Debentures 
(Dean Witter & Co.) $4,000,000 
July 16 (Thursday) 

Missouri ‘Pacific Ry._-_- fet Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invite: it $3,600,000 
Reading Tube Corp.__-- _........Debentures 
(Emanuel, Deetien & Co. and “Bache & Co.) $5,000,0G0 
U. S. Polymeric Chemicals, Inc. __..Common 
(Dominick & Dominick: 20,000 shares 
U. S. Polymeric Chemicals, Inc. __..Common 
(Offering to stockhalders—underwritten by Dominick & 
Dominick) 55,960 shares 
July 20 (Monday ) 

Brew (Richard D.) & Co., Inc. Common 
(Lee Higginson Corp.) 110,000 share 
Dunn Engineering Associates, Inc. Common 
(Sehirmer, Atherton & Co.) $300,006 
Faradyne Electronics Corp.._- : Common 
(Charles Plohn & Co. and Netherlands Securities Co., Inc 
$1,320,009 
Park Drop Forge Co._-_- ..Common 
(Fulton Reid & Co., Inc.) 43,590 shares 
Neiman-Marcus Co. - Common 
(Lenman Brothers) 123,800 share 
Strategic Materials Corp. _- ee -Commen 
(Oiterine to stockholders—underwritten by S. D. Lunt & Co 
and AHen & Co.) 368,571 share 
Wilcox Electric i oe __.-...--Common 
(Lee Hievinson Corp. and Stern Bro: & Co.) 318.736 shares 
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Chattanooga industrial Development Corp. 
March 25 filed 37,500 shares of common stock. Price— 
$20 per share. Proceeds—For purchase and development 
of industrial properties and for working capital. Offies 
—Chattanooga, Tenn. Underwriter—None. 

Civic Finance Corp. 

May 21 (letter of notification) 11,116 shares of common 
stock (par $2) being offered on a share-for-share ex- 
change basis to stockholders of Milwaukee Loan & Fi- 
nance Co, Offer expires on or before Aug. 1, 1959. Office 
633 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter—None. 
* Citizens’ Acceptance Corp. 

June 29 filed $600,000 of series F 6% five-year subor- 
dinated debentures, to be offered to the present holders 
of the company’s subordinated debentures in exchange, 
at face value, on the maturity dates of those securities 
so long as there are bonds remaining unsold in this 
offering. No bonds will be reserved for this exchange 
offering. Price—100% of principal amount. Proceeds— 
To increase or maintain the working capital of the com- 
pany but will be initially applied to the reduction of 
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eg 


July 21 (Tuesday) 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp.___Preferred 
(White, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp.) 


$15,000,000 
July 22 (Wednesday) 
Medearis Industries, Inc........-________ Common 
(Amos Treat & Co., Inc.) $750,000 
Northern States Power Co. (Minn.)__-__. Co 


mmon 
(Offering to stockholders—bids to be invited) 952,033 shares 
POUR NS, cilia mist in ph seen eign inches celal Class A 


(L. P. Rothschild & Co., Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and 
Hayden, Stone & Co.) 40,000 shares 


Pall GOOD. a nninsiacdauscanceeieeetiae Debentures 
(L. FP. Rothschild & Co., Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and 
Hayden, Stene & Co.) $750,060 


July 23 (Thursday) 
RayCReres eRe odin oalicnmeeecticamaaace Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc. and Schwaacher & Co.) 150,000 shares 


July 27 (Monday) 


Hudson Radio & Television Corp..______- Common 
(J. A. Winston & Co., Inc. and Netherlands Securities Co., Inc.) 
$1,900,000 


July 28 (Tuesday) 
Colonial Energy Shares, Inc 


( White, Weld & Co. and Dean Witser & Co.) 1,100,000 shares 
Seiberling Rubber Co De 
(Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.) $3,000,000 


July 29 (Wednesday) 


American-Saint Gobain Corp._-.--______- Common 
(Offering to stockholders-—uaderwritten by F. Eberstadt & Co.) 
544,314 shares 


American-Saint Gobain Corp.______._.__ Debentures 

(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by F. Eberstadt & Co.) 
$11,221,500 

Basten: Eieieeee Ce... ccc... Notes 


(Fulton Reid & Co., Inc.) $2,000,000 

Brockton Taunton Gas Co 

(Oifering to stockholders—-underwri.itern by The First Boston 
Corp.) 37,268 shares 

Hexcel Products, Inc. 


eS REED oo ma Common 
(F. S. Smithers & Co.) 50.005 sheres 

Magnuson Properties, Inc.______.___.___ Common 
(Blair & Co., Inc.) 500,000 shares 

a 5 Aa lr ARLE, ey Common 


(Vermilye Brothers) $750,000 
Pace TEORME, . TNC. .nsicnccscndeossnccmee _Common 
(A. M. Law & Co. and Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc.) 
200,000 shares 


Pan American World Airways, Inc.____Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—-underwritten by Lehman Brothers & 
Hornblower & Weeks) $46,962,100 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $3,000,000 
July 30 (Thursday) 


Hickerson Bros. Truck Co., Inc._-__- _.Commen 
(Birkenmayer & Co.) $285,000 


International Tuna Corp._______-___._____ Common 
(Gates, Carter & Co.) $175, 000 
August 3 (Monday) 
Interstate Life & Accident Insur. Co.. _Common 
(Equitable Securitics Corp.) 350,000 shares 
Narda Microwave Corp._______.___-___._._Common 


(Milton D. Blaunuer & Co., Inc.) 50,000 shares 


August 4 (Tuesday) 


Pennsylvania Electric Co..........-------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 


August 5 (Wednesday ) 
Pacific Power & Light Co.__.._._-_.___-_-_Debentures 
(Bids to he invited) $10,996, 000 
August 10 (Monday) 
Big Apple Supermarkets, Inc.___-__---_-. Common 
(Simmons & Co.) $850,000 
August 28 (Friday) 


Se i os ee ee : _.Common 
(Purvis & Co. and “Amos Cc. Sudler & “Co. » $1,500,060 
Great Western Life Insurance Co_----~-~-- 


(Offering to steckholders—underwritten by G. J. Mitchell Jr. Co. 
and Purvis & Co.) 500,000 shares 


September 17 (Thursday) 


Georgia Powef C0.....--<-2--cnce esooese _Bends 
(Bids to be invited) $18,000,000 
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short-term notes due within cone yea! Part of the pro 
ceeds may also be used to retire Outstanding subora!i- 
mated debentures not exchanged. Office—Georgetow! 
Del. Underwriter—None. 


Clifton Precision Products Co., Inc. (7 6-10) 
June 11 filed 128.000 shares of cornmon stock (par $1), 
of which 50.000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
by the company (plus an additional 8.000 shares to be 
offered to officers and employees): and the remaining 
79.000 shares will be offered for the account of a selling 
gteckholde:. Price—To be supplied by amendment Pro- 


eer ds—To prepay $390.0060 of 8° first mortgage seria] 
bods. to defray the cost of an addition to the company s 


} 


Clifton Heights plant. for the purchase of additional! 
menvfacturing and engineering equi; ment. and the bal- 
ence for working capital. Office — Clifton Heights. Pa 
Underwriter—W. C. Langley & Co., New York. 

Colonial Energy Shares, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

(7 28 / . 

May 5 filed 1,100,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At market. Proceeds—For investment. Underwriters 
—White. Weld & Co.. New York, and Dean Witter & 
Co.. Los Angeles. Calit 

Colorado Water & Power Co. 
Feb. 25 (letter of notification) $220,000 of 6% unsecured 
debentures due April 1, 1964 and 1,100 shares of commur 
etock (par $1) to be offered in units of $200 of deben 
¢ures and one share of stock. Price —$205 per unit 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—Suite 421, 90) 
Gherman Street, Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Associated 
Securities 412 Main Street, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Commerce Oil Refining Corp. 
Mec. 16, 1957 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Gep:. 1, 1968, $20,000,00 of subordinatea debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1968 and 3,000,000 shares «f common stock to b» 
effcred in units as follows: $1,000 of bonds and 48 share» 

stock and $100 of debentures *~d nine shares of stock 
Price Te be supplied by amenument. Proceeds — T: 
eonctruct refinery. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering—Indefinite. 

Commercial Investors Corp. 
ov. 28 (letter of notification) 900,000 shares of com- 
mor stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
eeeds—For investment. Office—450 So. Main St., Salt 
@ake City, Utah. Underwriter—Earl J. Knudson & Co. 
ali Lake City, Utah. 
% Community Credit Co. 2 
June 22 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of 6.126 
Genior cumulative sinking fund preferred stock, series A. 
Price—At par ($25 per share). Proceeds—To retire the 
presently outstanding preterred stock. Office—30238 Tar- 
mam St... Omaha, Neb. Underwriter Wachob-Bender 
Corp... Omaha, Neb. 
@ Consolidated Cigar Corp. (7 14) 
June 23 filed 75.000 shares of outstanding common stock 


(pa: $1. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To go to selling stockholders. Underwriter—Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New York. 


Consolidated Petroleum industries, Inc. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of 6% con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $3.50) and 80,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of 
@ne share of preferred and one share of common. (Pre- 
€erred stock may be converted into two shares of com- 
mor stock at any time.) Price—$3.75 per unit. Proceeds 
—For development of gas properties. Office—908 Alamo 
Wational Bank Building, San Antonio, Texas. Under- 
writer—Frank Lerner Co.. New York, N. Y. Offering— 
Tesaporarily suspended by the SEC. 

Cree Mining Corp. Ltd. 
April 17 filed 260,000 shares of common stock. Priee— 
@0 cents per share. Proceeds—For exploration program. 
@Office—2100 Scarth St.. Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Wnderwriter — Cumberland Securities Ltd. also of 
Rec ina. 

Crescendo Oil Co., Inc. 
dune t (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
etock. Price— At par (Sl per share). Proceeds — For 
fease. labor, equipment. etc. Office—3091. S. Third St., 
Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—None. 

Crescent Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 
Ma. 26 filed 48.460 shares of 5% convertible pfd. stock 
($25 par: and 12,559 shares of common ($1 par), 34,460 
@hares of the preferred and 9,059 shares of common are 
@ssuable upen the exercise of stock options granted when 
the assets ci Norbute Corp. were acquired on Aug. 6. 
1958. Underwriter—None. 
@® Crosby-Teletronics Corp. (7 7) 
Ma: 22 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—S3.387/2 per share. Proceeds—For general 
corporate purposes. Office—54 Kinkel St., Westbury, 

. i, N, ¥. Business—Designing, manufacturing and 
conducting research and development of highly tech- 
@ical and specialized electrical and electronic equipment. 
Underwriter—Myron A. Lomasney & Co., New York. 

Crowley’s Milk Co., Inc. 
March 26 filed 60,000 outstanding shares of common 
etock (par $20). Price— To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Offiee—i45 Conklin 
Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
Crusader Life Insurance Co., Inc. 
June 8 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
etock (par $50 >to be offered for subscription by stock- 





fhoiders of record April 36, 1959, on the basis of one new 
ehai > for each two shares held. Rights expire Aug. 25, 
1959. Unsubscribed shares 


will be offered to the public 
Proceeds—For working capital 
Ave... Kansas Citv. Kan. Under- 


Price—$150 per share 
Office—646 Mi: 
writer —Nore 


esot: 
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Crusader Oil & Gas Corp., Pass Christian, Miss. 
Mav 26 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock, of which 
641.613 shares will be offered on a one-for-one basis to 
stockholders of record May 15, 1959. The remaining 
858.387 shares will be offered publicly by the under- 
writer on a “best efforts” basis. Price—To be supplied 
oy amendment. Proceeds—For repayment of notes and 
for working capital. Underwriter —- To be supplied by 
amendment. 

DeKalb-Ozie Telephone Co. 

Mav 27 (letter of notification) 19,822 shares of common 
stock to be offered to stockholders of record June 10, 
i959. on the basis of one new share for each 10 shares 
then held with an oversubscviption privilege. Rights ex- 
dire on July 17, 1959. Price — At par ($10 per share). 


Proceeds—For a construction program. Office —112 W. 
Elm St., Sycamore, Ill. Underwriter—-None. 


Development Corp. of America 
April 30 filed 1.576,716 shares of common stock (par $1) 
reserved for issuance upon conversion of shares of the 
company’s $1.25 cumulative convertible preferred stock 
received by DCA common stockholders in connection 
with the recently consummated merger of Real Estate 
Equities, Inc., into DCA and the plan of reorganization 
consummated in connection therewith. Underwriter— 
None. 
% Development Corp. of America 
June 29 Registered issue. (See Equity 
below.) 

Dexter Horton Realty Co. 
June 15 filed $$77,500 of limited partnership interests. 
Price — $5,000 per unit. Proceeds — For purchase of the 
Dexter Horton Building in Seattle, Wash. Underwriters 
—Lifton Securities, Inc., and Hechler-Weintrow Securi- 
ties, Inc. 

Dilbert’s Properties, Inc. (7 13-17) 
June 11 filed $4,400.000 of 20-year 512% convertible de- 
bentures, due July 15, 1979 and 1,056,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent) to be offered in units consise- 
ing of $50 principal amount of debentures and 12 shares 
of common steck. Price—$51.20 per unit. Proceeds—For 
repayment of notes: to develop and construct shopping 


General Corp. 





centers and a super-market under existing purchase 
contracts and for working capital. Offiee—93-02 151st 


Street, Jamaica, N. Y. 
New York. 

® DIT-MCO, Inc. 
April 15 filed 30,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock, only about 16,000 shares are to be offered. 
Price—$10.50 per share. Proceeds—To selling stockhold- 
ers. Office—911 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. Under- 
writer—Miland Securities Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Diversitied Inc., Amarillo, Texas 

Jan. 6 filea 300,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For acquisition 
of undeveloped real estate, for organization or acquisi- 
tion of consumer finance business, and balance to be 
used for working capital. Underwriter — Investment 
Service Co., Denver, Colo., on a best efforts basis. 


Drexelbrook Associates 
May 22 filed $2,000,000 of partnership interests, to be 
offered in units. Price—$10,000 per unit. Proceeds—To 
be used for various acquisitions. Office— Broad & 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


® Dunn Engineering Associates, Inc. (7/20) 

June 15 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office — 225 O’Brien Highway, Cam- 
bridge 41, Mass. Underwriter—Schirmer, Atherton & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Educators Investment Corp., of Alabama 
June § (letter of notification) $250,000 of 15-year 5% 
general obligation debentures to be offered in multiples 
ot $50. Proceeds—To make loans for automobile pur- 
chases to people engaged in the field of education and 
for expansion otf the company’s capital structure. Office 


—1i704 lith Ave.. South, Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter 
—None. 


Electric City Supply Co. 
April 6 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For inventory, equipment, working capital, etc. 
Office—-901 S. Lake Street, Farniington, N. Mex. Under- 
writer—Investment Service Co., Denver, Colo. 


* Ellis Research Laboratories, Inc. 

June 8 (letter of notification) $195,000 of 5-year 6% 
convertible debentures to be offered in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000 each. Debentures are convertible 
into common stock at any time at $5 per share. Price— 
At par. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—8 First 
National Bank Bldg., Butte, Mont. Underwriter—None. 

Emerite Corp. 


Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of series 3 
common stock (no par) to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders on the basis of one share of series 3 
stock for each three shares of series 1 and/or series 2 
common stock held; unsubscribed shares to other stock- 
holders. Rights expire 30 days from offering date. 
Price—$l per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 


bn - ane S. Farish Street, Jackson, Miss. Underwriter 
—None. 


Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., 


(7 6-10) 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
May 21 filed $6,103,700 of 4°46 convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due July 1, 1979, to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of record June 5, 
1959, at the rate of $100 of debentures for each eight 
shares of common stock then held; rights to expire on 
June 30. Price—At par. Proceeds—To repay outstanding 


hank lnane and Faw aancent 


mw - -- 
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Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio, Underwriter—None. 
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Enamo-Bord Products Inc. 
May 14 (letter of notification) 61,708 shares of class A 
common stock (par 50 cents) to be offered to stock- 
holders. Unsubscribed shares will be offered to the pub- 
lic. Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital and to obtain new dealerships. Office — East 2626 
Trent Ave., Spokane, Wash. Underwriter—Pacific Inter- 
Mountain Securities, Inc., for any publicly offered shares. 

Equity Annuity Life Insurance Co. 
April 21 filed $1,000,000 of Variable Annuity Policies, 
Price—No less than $126 a year for annual premium 
contracts and no less than $1,500 for single premium 
contracts. Proceeds—flor investment, etc. Office—2486 
i6th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 
None. 


*% Equ.ty General Corp. 


June 29 filed together with Development Corp. of 
America, registration statements seeking registration 


of securities, as follows: Equity General, 500,000 shares 
of common stock and 149,478 shares of preferred stock: 
and Development Corp., 500,000 shares of common stock, 
The Equity Corp. is the owner of 5,343,220 shares of 
Equity General common stock and proposes to offer 
500,000 of such shares to the holders of Eauity common 
in exchange therefor, on a one-for-one basis. Equity 
General is the owner of 2,399,504 shares of Development 
Corp. common and proposes to offer 500,000 of such 
shares to the holders of Equity General common in 
exchange therefor, on a one-for-one basis. The Board 
of Directors of Equity General has authorized the issu- 
ance of a maximum of 149,478 shares of Equity General 
preferred stock in exchange for shares of preferred stock 
of Development Corp. on the basis of one share of 
Equity General preferred for two shares of Development 
Corp. preferred. Office—103 Park Ave., New York City. 
*% ESA Mutual Fund, Inc. 
June 29 filed 2,000,000 shares of capital stock. Pricee—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For investment. 
Investment Adviser—Yates, Heitner & Woods, St. Louis, 
Mo. Underwriter—ESA Distributors, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. Office—1028 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
® Fanon Electronic Industries, Inc. (7/7) 
May 29 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 20 
cents). Price—S3 per share. Proceeds—To retire an out- 
standing bank loan; and the balance will provide work~ 
ing capital to finance increased inventories and accounts 
receivable. Office—98 Berriman St., Brooklyn, N. W. 
Underwriter—L. D. Sherman & Co., New York. 
® Faradyne Eiectronics Corp., Newark, N. J. 
(7/ 20-24) 
June 23 filed 220,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—To be used for 
purchase and construction of machinery and equipment. 
Underwriters—Charles Plohn & Co. and Netherlands Se- 
curities Co., Inc., both of New York. 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of Clarinda 
May 19 (letter of notification) 1,531 shares of common 
stock (par $100) to be offered to stockholders for a pe- 
riod of 60 days at book value as reflected by the com- 
pany’s books at the end of each 30-day period on a pro 
rata basis of one-half share for each share now held. Un- 
subscribed shares will be offered to the public. Price— 
Estimated at $140 per share. Proceeds—Working capital, 
etc. Office—106-108 W. Chestnut St., Clarinda, Iowa. 
® Federal Equipment Co. 
May 22 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—S$3 per share. Proceeds—To ac- 
quire all of the capital stock of Byer’s Lumber Co., Inc. 
and for working capital. Office—North West & Lincoln 
Sts., Carlisle, Pa. Underwriter—Winslow, Cohu & Stet- 
son, Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering—Postponed indefi- 
nitely. 
* Fidelity Investment Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. 
June 29 filed 1,799,186 shares of class A common stock, 
of which 1,700,000 shares are to be offered publicly, and 
the remaining 99,186 shares have been subscribed for 
in consideraticn for services rendered in organizing the. 
company as an incentive to management. The company 
has agreed to issue to the organizers 200.000 shares of 
class B common stock; and 100,000 class B shares have 
been set aside for issuance to keep personnel other than 
the organizers. Price—To public, $3 per share. Proceeds 
—To be applied to pay interest due on properties and to 
pruchase new properties and tor working capital. Under- 
writer—None. 
® Financial Federations, inc. (7/9) 
May 27 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), A 
portion thereof (unspecified; to be supplied by amend- 
ment) is to be offered for the account of the company 
and the balance for certain selling stockholders. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay a 
bank loan and for working capital. Office—210 West 
Seventh St., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., New York. 
First Boston Commodity Fund 
June 2 (letter of notification) an undetermined number 
of shares of beneficial interest (no par) Proceeds—Ap- 
proximately $100,000 to invest in the commodity mar- 
ket. Address—P. ©. Box 67, Boston, Mass. Underwriter 
—None. 
First Charter Financial Corp. (7/8) 
June 11 filed 3,000,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock, (no par). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — To selling stockholders. Office —110 North 
Doheny Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. Underwriters — 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New York: and 
William R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


First National Credit Bureau, inc. 
Fem Fn staw nF matifiantinn\) RON shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
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holders and employees. Price—At the market. Office— 
804 American Title Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Underwriter— 
None. 


First National Life Insurance Co. (7/6) 
June 4 filed 75,000 shares of common stock (par $4). 
Price—S$12 per share. Preceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Office—1230 East Camelback, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Underwriter—Blair & Co., Inc., New York. 

Flintkote Co., New York 
May 20 filed 227,368 shares of common stock, of which 
173,286 shares are to be offered to certain officers and 
key employees of Flintkote and its subsidiaries under 
the “Flintkote Stock Option Plan”; 16,771 shares are 
subject to options granted by Flintkote in substitution 
for options granted by Orangeburg Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., to certain of its officers and key employees; and 
37,311 shares are subject to options granted in substitu- 
tion of options granted by Blue Diamond Corp. to certain 
of its officer and key employees. Flintkote acquired all 
the assets of Orangeburg in December, 1958, in exchange 
tor 132,416 shares of preferred stock; and on May 14, 
1959, it issued 615,617 common shares upon the merger 
of Blue Diamond into Flintkote. 

Flintkote Co. 
June 4 filed 143,789 shares of common stock (par $5). 
This company on June 17 will acquire ail the assets of 
The Glen Falls Portland Cement Co. (of New York) in 
exchange for 369.858 shares of Flintkote Co. The 143,789 
shares of stock are to be received by certain share- 
holders of Glen Falls. Price—To be related to the then 
current market or current price on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Under- 
writer—None. 

Fluorspar Corp. of America 
Feb. 5 (letter of notification—as amended) 300,000 shares 
of common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Pro- 
eeeds—For mining expenses. Office—4334 S. E. 74th 
Ave., Portland 6, Ore. Underwriter—Evergreen Securi- 
ties, Inc., 4314 N. E. 96th Ave., Portland. Ore. 

Foundation Balanced Fund, Inc. 
June 18 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Office— 
418 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. Investment Adviser—J. 
C. Bradford & Co., Nashville, Tenn. Distributor—Capital 
Planning Services, Inc. 

Foundation Stock Fund, Inc. 
June 18 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Office— 
418 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. Investment Adviser— J. 
C. Bradford & Co., Nashville, Tenn. Distributor—Capital 
Planning Services, Inc. 

Fran-Well, inc. 
May 25 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—100 E. Minner St., Oildale, Calif. 
Underwriter—None. 
® Funds For Business, Inc. (7/15) 
May 8 filed 500,000 shares of class A stock (par 50 cents). 
Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—120 East 41st Street, New York. Underwriters— 
Joseph Mandell & Co., Inc., New York; and Robert L. 
Ferman & Co., Inc., Miami, Fla. 

Futterman-Dupont Hotel Co. 
May 22 filed $1,706,900 of Limited Partnership Interests, 
to be offered in units. Price—$25,000 per unit. Proceeds 
—To repay monies borrowed for the purpose of closing 
title and paying incidental expenses in acquiring the 
Dumont Plaza Hotel in Washington, D. C. Offiee—580 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

Gate City Steel Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb. 
May 26 filed $1,256,000 6% sinking fund debentures, 
series A, due May 1, 1969, of which $350,000 will be 
offered, on an exchange basis, for a like amount of 5% 
debentures which the company plans to retire. The re- 
maining $900,000 debentures will be offered publicly. 
Price—Par. Proceeds—For advances to company’s sub- 
sidiary, Moffett Engineering, Inc-— Underwriter—First 
hatg Co., of Lincoln, Neb. Offering expected early in 
uly. 

General Aniline & Film Corp., New York 
Jan. 14, 1957 filed 426,988 shares of common A stock (ne 
par) and 1,537,500 shares of common B stock (par $1) 
Proceeds—To the Attorney General of the United States. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Bos- 
ton Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers, and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). Bids—Had 
been scheduled to be received up to 3:45 p.m. (EDT) on 
May 13 at Room 654, 101 Indiana Ave., N. W., Washing- 
fon 25, D. C., but bidding has been postponed. 


General Merchandising Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 
Feb. 18 filed 250,000 shares of class “A” common stock 
(par one cent). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer— Union Securities Investment Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. Statement effective April 24. 


® General Precision Equipment Corp. 

May 26 filed a minimum of 105,928 shares of ($2.98) 
cumulative convertible preference stock ($50 liquidating 
value) being offered for subscription by holders of com- 
mon stock in the ratio of one share of new preferred 
for each 11 shares of common stock held and by holders 
of $1.60 preference series in the ratio of one new share 
for each 1642 shares of $1.60 preference stock held on 
June 25; rights to expnire on July 13. Price—$50 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriters— 
The First Boston Corp., und Tucker, Anthony & R. lh. 
Day, both of New York. 


General Stores Corp. 
May 21 filed 1,884,278 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be sold from time to time on the American Stock Ex- 
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change. Price—Relating to the then current market on 
the American Stock Exchange. Proceeds — To selling 
stockholders. Underwriter—None. 
General Underwriters Inc. 

April 6 (letter of notification) 225,000 shares of com- 
mon capital stock (par 25 cents). Of the total, 195,000 
shares are to be offered for the account of the company 
and 30,000 shares for a selling stockholder. Price—$1 per 
share. Proceeds—For furniture inventory and improved 
merchandising methods, to finance the real estate depart- 
ment and insurance policy loans. Office—211-215 Pine 
St., Pine Bluff, Ark. Underwriter—Lovan Securities Co., 
Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


* Georgia International Life Insurance Co., 
Atianta, Ga. 

June 30 filed 1,665,000 shares of common stock. Price—$5 
per share. Proceeds — To increase capital and surplus. 
Underwriters—The Robinson-Humphrey Co., Inc., At- 
aa Ga., and The Johnson Lane, Space Corp., Savannah, 

a. 

Gold Medal Packing Corp. 
June 18 filed 572,500 shares of common stock (par one 
cent), and 50,000 common stock purchase warrants. Of 
the shares 400,000 will be sold for the account of the 
company; 110,000 by certain stockholders; 12,500 for the 
underwriter; and the remaining 50,000 shares are pur- 
chasable unon exercise of the warrants. Price—$1.25 per 
share. Proceeds—For repayment of debt; purchase of 
equipment and facilities and other general corporate 
purposes, Office—614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Mortimer B. Burnside & Co., New York. Name 
Change—Formerly Eastern Packing Corp. 


Government Employees Variable Annuity Life 
Insurance Co. 

Nov. 13 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered by company viz: (1) to holders of common 
stock (par $4) of Government Employees Insurance Co., 
on the basis of one warrant per share of stock held (1,- 
334,570 shares are now outstanding); (2) to holders of 
common stock (par $1.50) of Government Employees 
Life Insurance Co., on the basis of 112 warrants per share 
of stock held (216,429 shares are now outstanding); and 
(3) to holders of common stock (par $5) of Government 
Employees Corp., on the basis of 4 warrant per share of 
stock held (as of Dec. 31, 1958 there were 143,703 shares 
of stock outstanding and $589,640 of 5% convertible cap- 
ital debentures due 1967, convertible into shares of com- 
mon at $28.0374 per share. If all these debentures were 
converted into common stock prior to the record date, 
@ total of 164,733 common shares would be outstanding. 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For capital and surplus. 
Office—Government Employees Insurance Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Underwriters — Jehnston, Lemon & Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., New York; and Abacus Fund, Boston, Mass. Offer- 
ing—Indefinitely postponed. 


Grace (W. R.) & Co. 
June 16 filed 126,000 shares of common stock to be issued 


in connection with the acquisition by the company of 
Hatco Chemical Co. 


% Great Western Life Insurance Ce. (8/28) 

June 29 filed 500,000 shares of common stock and op- 
tions to purchase 260,000 additional shares of outstanding 
stock, to be offered in units, each consisting of five 
shares of common stock and an option to purchase two 
additional shares, the units to be offered for subscription 
by helders of the 1,500,000 outstanding common shares 
at the rate of one unit for each 15 srares held on or 
about Aug. 28, 1959: rights to expire on or about Sept. 
28, 1959. The options evidence the right to purchase the 
200,000 outstanding shares owned by Great Western 
Building & Loan Corp. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For loan to the 
Western Building & Loan Corp.);: and the balance wili 
be used to increase capital and surplus. Office—101- 
111 N. W. Second St., Oklahoma City, Okla. Under- 
writers—G. J. Mitchell, Jr. Co., Washington, D. C.; and 
Purvis & Co, Denver, Colo, 


® Griggs Equipment Inc., Belton, Texas (7/3-6) 
June 10 (letter of notification) 18,891 shares of common 
stock (nar 50 cents). Price—At the market (estimated 
at $6.50 per share). Proceeds—To go to a selling stock- 
holder. Underwriter—Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Growth Fund of America, Inc. 
Feb. 4 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. 
Office — 1825 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C 
Investment Advisor —Investment Advisory Service, 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Investment Manage- 
ment Associates, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


@ Hamilton Cosco, Inc., Columbus, Ind. (7/15) 
June 3 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (no par— 
$3 stated value per share). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Under- 
writer—City Securities Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

% Hancock (J. W.) Inc. 

June 25 filed 200,000 shares of 6% cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock (par $2) and 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). The company proposes to offer 
200,000 preferred shares and 50,000 shares of the common 
in units consisting of 4 shares of preferred and one share 
of common. The remaining 50,000 shares of common 
stock are to be offered to holders of outstanding 4% 
subordinated debentures at the rate of one share for each 
$.50 face amount of such debentures surrendered for 
cancellation. Proceeds—To be used for working capital 
and general corporate purposes. Underwriters—Kenneth 
Kass, Nassau Securities Service and David Barnes & Co., 
Inc.. all of New York; and Palin Securities, West Orange, 
N.. J. 
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Hathaway Industries, Inc. 
June 9 filed 300,000 outstanding shares of common stock. 
These shares are part of the 672,990 shares (53.43%) 
held by Seaboard Allied Milling Carp. Seaboard plans 
to offer 100,000 shares for sale to the business associates 
and employees of Hathaway Industries at $6 per share. 
In addition, Seaboard may wish to sell publicly the re- 
maining 200,000 shares, or a portion thereof, on the 
American Stock Exchange, or otherwise, at prices cur= 
rent at the time of such sales. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholder, Seaboard Allied Milling Corp. Office— 
Hathaway St., Syracuse, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
* Heartland Development Corp. 
June 24 filed 22,820 shares of 5% convertible preference 
stock (par $12). Price—Par. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office— 40 Beaver Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 

Heliogen Products, Inc. 
Oct. 22, 1958 (letter of notification) 28,800 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
For payment of past due accounts and loans and general 
working capital. Office—35-10 Astoria Blvd., L. I. C. 
3, N. Y. Underwriter—Albion Securities Co., Suite 1512, 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Hemisphere Gas & Oil Corp. 
April 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share), Proceeds— 
For development oi oil and gas properties. Office—702 
American Bank Building, Portland 5, Ore. Underwriter 
—D. Earle Hensley Co., Inc., 4444 California Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 
% Hexcel Products, Inc. (7/29) 
June 26 filed 50,000 shares of capital stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital and general corporate purposes. Office—Berkeley, 
Calif. Underwriter—F. S. Smithers & Co., San Francisco 
and New York. 


@ Hickerson Bros. Truck Co., Inc. (7/30) 

March 11 (letter of notification) 285,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To 
pay existing liabilities; for additional equipment; ang 
for working eapital. Office—East Tenth Street, P. O. 
Box 68, Great Bend, Kan. Underwriter—Birkenmayer 
& Co., Denver, Colo. 


Highway Trailer Industries, Inc. 

June 9 filed 1,105,294 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by present stockholders at the 
rate of one new share for each two shares held (with an 
oversubscription privilege). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To be used for new equipment 
and plant improvement; to be used for inventory and 
production requirements of the Hazleton, Pa., plant and 
the increased production of the Edgerton, Wis., plant; 
and for discharge of bank loan and other corporate pur- 
poses. Office—250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Agents 
—Allen & Co. and Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., both of New 
York. 


® Hofman Laboratories, Inc. (7/15) 

June 12 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—To 
retire a loan from Hillside National Bank and for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office — 5 Evans Terminal, 
Hillside, N. J. Underwriter—Myron A. Lomasney & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Holmes (D. H.) Co. Ltd. 

June 5 filed 14,780 shares of capital stock to be offered 
to present stockholders on the basis of cne new share 
for each 14 shares held of record June 25, 1959. Price— 
$37.50 per share. Proceeds—For expansion program, for 
working capital and other corporate purposes. Office— 
New Orleans, La. Underwriter—Arnold & Crane, New 
Orleans. 


Home-Stake Production Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Nov. 5 filed 116,667 shares of common stock (par $8), 
Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—For working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Office — 2202 Philtower 
Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Underwriter—None. Statement to be 
withdrawn. 


Honolulu Construction & Draying Co., Ltd. 

June 16 filed 25,000 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders of record April 
30, 1959, on the basis of one new share for each five 
shares then held. Rights to expire on or about July 30. 
Price—$40 per share. Proceeds—To be applied to repay- 
ment of bank loans and for company’s capital expendi- 
ture program and investment. Office—-Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Underwriter—None. 


@® Hudson Radio & Television Corp. (7/27-31) 
June 8 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock, of which 
125,000 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
company and 75,000 shares for the account of a selling 
stockholder. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To be util- 
ized in reduction of obligations, the acquisition and/or 
development of additional inventory lines, warchousing 
facilities and sales outlets; the adoption of various sales 
promotional programs, and as additional working capi- 
tal. Office—37 West 65th St., New York, N. Y. Under- 
writer—J. A. Winston & Co., Inc. and Netherlands Se- 
curities Co., Inc. 


Hunter Mountain Development Corp., 
Hunter, N. Y. (7/15) 
June 5 filed $690,000 of 6% subordinated debentures 
due July 1, 1969, and 69,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents) to be offered in units, each unit consisting of a 
$50 debenture and 5 shares of common stock. Price—$50 
per unit. Proceeds — For purchase of equipment, for 
building of lodge, and for other corporate purposes, Un- 
derwriter— Myron A. Lomasney & Co., New York. 
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*% Hyak Skiing Corp. . 
June 23 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of common 
stock and $140,000 of debentures to be offered in denom- 


inations of $50 each. Price—Of stock, at par ($10 per 
share): of debentures, at par. Proceeds—For expenses 
for overation and equipment of a ski resort. Office 


1504-1411 4th Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. Underwriter—None. 


*% 1Cinc. (8/28) 
June 22 filed 600,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$2.50 per share. Proceeds—To further the corporate pur- 
poses and in the preparation of the concentrate ana 
enfranchising of bottlers, the local and national pro- 
motion and advertising of its beverages, and where 
necessary to make loans to such bottlers, etc. Office— 
704 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriters— Pur- 
vis & Co. and Amos C. Sudler & Co., both of Denver. 
Colo. 

ideal Precision Meter Co., Inc. (7/6-10) 
May 19 filed 137,500 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For planned 
expenditures and working capital, and for payment of 
certain indebtedness. Office —- 126 Greenpoint Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—Charles Plohn & Co., New 
York. 
* Independent Telephone Corp. 
June 29 filed 13,080 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, series A ($10 par), and 806,793 shares 
of common stock, together with warrants for the pur- 
chase of 50,000 common shares. According to the 
prospectus, 80,000 common shares are to be offered to 
nine payees of non-assignable convertible notes out- 
standing in the amount of $500,000 for conversion of 
such notes into common shares at a conversion price 
of $6.25 per share. The 13,080 preferred shares and 
8,175 common shares are to be offered in exchange for 
the outstanding 327 shares of common stock of Farmers 
Union Telephone Co., a New Jersey corporation, on the 
basis of 40 shares of preferred and 25 shares of common 
for each share of common capital stock of Farmers 
Union. The issuing company further proposes to offer 
96,604 common shares to holders of its outstanding stock 
of record June 30, 1959, for subscription at $6.25 per 
share on the basis of one new share for each two shares 
then held. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
25 South St., Dryden, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


® industrial Leasing Corp. (7/13-17) 

June 1 (letter of notification) $200,000 subordinated 
convertible 6% debentures ($1,000 denomination) and 
$50,000 subordinated convertible 6% debentures ($500 
denomination). Price—100% of principal amount Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—522 S. W. 5th Ave., 
Portiand 4, Ore. Underwriter—May & Co., Portland, Ore. 


*® Industrial Plywood Co., Inc., Jamaica, N. Y. 
June 25 filed 60,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock ($10 par—convertible until Aug. 31, 1969), with 
common stock purchase warrants. Each share of pre- 
ferred will have one “A” and one “B” warrant attached, 
entitling the holder to purchase one share of common 
(for each two “A” warrants) at $12 per share, expiring 
June 30, 1961; and for each two “B” warrants held at 
$14 per share, expiring June 30, 1961. Price — $19 per 
share. Proceeds—Toward reduction of short-term bank 
loans; to liquidate long-term debt; and the balance for 
additional working capital. Underwriters — Standard 
Securities Corp., Irving Weis & Co., and J. A. Winston 
& Co., Inc., all of New York; Bruno-Lenchner Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Netherlands Securities Co.. Inc., New York; 
and Plymouth Bond & Share Corp., Miami, Fla. . 
information Systems, Inc., Skokie, fl. 
April 21 filed 170,000 shares of common stock being of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders of Panel- 
lit, Inc., at rate of one new share for each three 
Panellit common shares held of record June 8, 1959 
(with a 20-day standby). Price—$3.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To pay notes, for research and development 
costs; and working capital. Underwriter—None. 
international Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 29 filed $5,000,000 of notes (series B, $500,000, two- 
year, 3% per unit; series C, $1,000,000, four-year 4% pes 
unit; and series D, $3,500,000, 6-year, 5% per unit). Price 
—100% of principal amount. Proceeds— For wor 
capital. Underwriter—Johnston, Lemon & Co., Wasb-. 
ington, D. C. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 
international Railroads Weighing Corp. 
April 16 (letter of notification) 82,626 shares of com- 
men stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders at rate of one new share for each 
four shares held. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds — For 
research and development costs and working capital 


Office—415 Spruce St., Hammond, Ind. Underwriter— 
None. 


international Recreation Corp. (7/6) 
May 14 filed 2,750,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). The issue was later reduced by amendment to 
980,000 shares. Price—$17.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
construction and acquisition. Office—60 State St., Boston, 
Mass. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
New York and Boston. 


® international Tuna Corp. (7/30) 

April 3 (letter of notification) 175,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par 50 cents). Price —$1 per share 
Preceeds—For equipment and working capital. Office 


—Pascagoula, Miss. Underwriter—Gate 
Gustpert Biss. ates, Carter & Cp. 


* interstate Life & Accident Insur ° 

(8/3-17) mre te 
June 26 filed 350,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
-—to selling stockholders. Office—540 McCallie 





Ave., 
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Chattanooga, Tenn. Underwriter Equitable Securities 
Corp., Nashville and New York. 
® Investment Life & Trust Co. 
June 12 (letter of notification) 56,185 shares of common 
stock (pur $1) keing oifered first to stockholders; un- 
cubseribed shares will be offered to the public. Record 
date is June 30, 1959; rights expire July 14, 1959. Price— 
To the stockholders, $3.80 per share; to the public, $4 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—123 S. 
Main St.. Mullins, S. C. Underwriters — Frost, Read & 
Simons, Inc. and Silcox & Johnson, both of Charleston, 
Ss. .C. 
@ investors Funding Corp. of New York (7 15-20) 
Feb. 17 filed $500,000 of 10% subordinated debentures 
due July 31, 1964, to be offered in units of $1,000. Price 
—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office—511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. 

Jamaica Development Co., Inc. 
June 15 filed 105,000 shares of common stock. Price—$10 
per share. Proceeds—To be used for the purchase of land, 
cattle, machinery and equipment, fishing lodge, and 
development expense. Office—1841 North Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Underwriter—None. 
® Jefferson Wire & Cable Corp. (7 13-17) 
May 27 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—$3.75 per shee. Proceeds — To pay off various 
indebtedness, for purchase of machinery, equipment and 
raw materials, for plant facilities, for sales promotion, 
and for working capital. Office—Sutton, Mass. Under- 
writers—Charles Plohn & Co. and Netherlands Securi- 
ties Co., Inc., both of New York. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. (7/14) 
May 21 filed $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due July 
1, 1989. Proceeds—To be applied to the cost of the com- 
pany’s 1959 construction program or to reimburse the 
company’s treasury for expenditures for that purpose. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, 
Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. (jointly). 
Bids—Expected to be received up te 11 a.m. (EDT) on 
July 14. 
*% Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 
June 26 filed 28,902 shares of common stock, to be issued 
pursuant to stock purchase plan for employees of the 
company and its subsidiary corporations. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
May 11 filed 64,028 shares of 434% cumulative convert- 
ible (1959 series) preference stock (par $100) and 128,- 
051 shares of common stock (par 331% cents) issued in 
exchange for the outstanding stock of Mexico Refrac- 
tories Co. through merger. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—None. Statement effective June 5. 

Kilroy (W. S.) 1960 Co. 
June 8 filed $3,500,000 of Participating Interests under 
Participant Agreements in the company’s 1960 Oil and 
Gas Exploration Program, to be offered in amounts of 
$25,000 or more. Proceeds—Acquisition of undeveloped 
oil and gas properties. Office—2306 Bank of the South- 
west Bldg., Houston Texas. Underwriter—None. 

Laure Exploration Co., Inc., Arnett, Okla. 
April 30 filed (by amendment) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
machinery and equipment and exploration purposes. 
Underwriter—None. 
% La Voz Publishing Co. 
June 16 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of class A 
common stock. Price-—At par. Proceeds—For expenses 
for promotion and publication of the newspaper “La 
Voz.” Office—1831 Vallace St., Philadelphia, Pa. Under- 
writer—None. 

Laymen Life Insurance Co. 
May 27 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be ofiered to stockholders of record 
on May 29, 1959 on a share-for-share basis. Rights ex- 
pire June 30, 1959. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—1047 Broadway, Anderson, Ind. 
Underwriter—None. 

Lee National Life Insurance Co. 
June 11 filed 200,000 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription by holders of outstanding stock on 
the basis of one new share for each share held during 
the period ending June 25, 1959. Price—$5 per share to 
stockholders; $6 per share to the public. Proceeds—To 
increase capital and surplus. Office — 1706 Centenary 
Boulevard, Shreveport, La. Underwriter—None. 
® Lieco, Inc. (7/13-17) 
June 12 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For machinery and laboratory equipment; for consolida- 
tion of operations in one plant; for retirement of cor- 
porate debts and for working capital. Office—47 Bergen 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—Netherlands Securi- 


cl aaa Inc., and J. A. Winston & Co., Inc., New York, 


Lifetime Pools Equipment Corp., Renovo, Pa. 
June 1 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For purchase of machinery and equipment; advertising 
and working capital. Underwriter—First Washington 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Little Restaurants, Inc. 

June 12 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of 6% pre- 
ferred stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office — 731 Main St., Klamath 
Falls, Ore. Underwriter—None. 


® Long Island Lighting Co. 


May 28 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds series 
K, due 1989. Proceeds—To be used for construction of 
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utility plant and to pay short-term banx .oans made 
for such purposes. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 


(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co., and Smith, Barney & 
Co. (jointly). Bids—-Expected to be rece i sometime 
in July. 


% Magnuson Properities, Inc. (7 29 

June 26 filed 500,000 shares of class A ¢ non stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—$443,- 
071 is to be expended during the period ending Aug. 31, 
1960, for mortgage payments and releases. $465,000 will 
be paid on notes acquired by members of the Magnuson 
family in the transfers of subsidiaries anda properties to 
the company; $350,000 will be used to pay off an exist- 
ing loan secured by a mortgage on the Florida Shores 
properties in Edgewater, Fla.. and an assignment of a lot 
contract receivable; about $150,000 for the construction 
of the first four stories of the company’s proposed office 
building in Miami (the balance estimated at $150,000 
will be secured by a mortgage on the building), and 
$93,200 to close certain options and.purchase contracts 
covering lands in the Melbourne-Cape Canaveral area. - 


The balance will be added to the compsny’s general 
funds and will be available, together \itn funds re- 
ceived from payments on lot sales, princivally for the 
development of the Palm Shores properties (at Eau 
Gallie) and for further acquisitions, arc for use as 
working capital. Office—20 S. E. 3rd Ave. Miami, Fla. 


Underwriter—Blair & Co., Inc., New Yor's 

® Mallinckrodt Chemical Works (7 8 

June 8 filed $6,000,000 of convertible subordinated. de- 
bentures due July 1, 1974. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To retire outstanding 6% cumula- 
tive preferred stock, series B, and for general corporate 
purposes. Office—3600 North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Underwriter—-Newhard, Cook & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

* Marshall Industries, San Marino, Calif. (7/15) 
June 23 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—To be 
used for company’s expansion program. Underwriter— 
D. A. Lomasney ,& Co., New Yok. 

% Matronics, Inc. (7/29) 

June 29 filed 200,000 shares of capita] stovc< (par 10¢). 
Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For sales promotion, 
production test equipment, research and development, 
demonstrators. for special systems, receivables, inven- . 
tories, prepayment: of notes and other purposes. Office 
—558 Main St.,:Westbury, L. I. N. Y. Underwriter— - 
Vermilye Brothers, New York. 


Maturizer Co. 
June 1 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% convertible 
subordinated: debentures due July 1, 1964. and converti- 
ble into units of common stock which consist of one 
share of class A,.voting, and three shares of class B, 
non-voting stock at $40 per unit. Proceeds—To purchase 
machinery and equipment and for working capital. Ad- 
dress—P. O. Box 755, Norman, Okla. Underwriter— 
None. "Tee 

Medearis Industries, Inc. (7 22) 
May 14 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 20 - 
cents). Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—-For general - 
corporate purposes, Office —- 42 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New York. ~ 


% Meg Products Co., Inc. 

June 24 (letter: of notification) 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For inventories, machinery and equipment, retire exist- 
ing loan and promissory notes and additional working 
capital. Office — 3340 W. El Segundo Blva., Hawthorne, 
Calif. UWnderwriter—First Angeles Corp., Beverly Hills, 
California. 

Mercantile Acceptance Corp. of California 

May 15 (letter of notification) $80,000 of 12-year 514% 
capital debentures. Price—At face amount. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office — 333 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—Guardian Securities 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 


® Michigan Seamless Tube Co. (7 6-7 
June 10 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be 
added to general funds of the company and used in 
connection with a program of expansion of the facilities 
of the subsidiary (Gulf States Tube Corp.) scheduled for 
completion in September 1960. Underwriter — Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York. 
® Micronaire Electro Medical Products Corp. 
(7/8) 

June 1 filed 200,000 common shares (par 10 cents) and 
50,000 one-year warrents for the purchase of common 
stock, to be offered for public sale in units of 100 shares 
of commen stock and 25 warrants. The registration also ° 
includes gn additional 200,000 three-year warrants, exer- 
cisable at $3, of which 150,000 have been issued to cer- 
tain stockholders and.employees. Price—S$275 per unit. 
Proceeds—TIo discharge indebtedness; for expansion of 
sales efforts: and for working capital. Office—79 Madi- 
son Ave., New. York. Underwriter — General Investing 
Corp., New -York. - 

Mid-America Minerals, Inc. 
June 22 filed $921,852 of Working Interests and Over- 
riding Royalty Interests in 26 vil and gas leases covering 
lands in Green and Taylor Counties, Kentucky, some 
of the interest being producing interests and some non- 
producing. The offering is to be made initially to par- 
ticipants in the Mid-America Minerals, Inc., 1959 Fund. 
Price—S$2.221.33 per smallest unit. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment in oil-and gas lands. Offiee—Mid-America Bank 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter—None. 

Mission Insurance to., Pasadena, Calif. (7/7) 
June 3 filed 150.000 shares of 10% cumulative convert- 
ibje preferred stock (nar $5). Price—S$19 per share. Pro- 
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ceeds — For additional working capital. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., New York. 
Mobile Credit Corp. 
June 8 filed 15.000 shares of common stock io be offered 
for sale in Michigan and Pennsylvania. Price—$10 per 
share. Proceeds—To provide additional working capital 
for the purchase of vendors’ interests in conditional 
sales contracts and other like evidences of indebtedness. 
Office— 11746 Appleton Ave., Detroit, Mich. Underwriter 
—wNone. 
@® Narda Microwave Corp. (727-31) 
June 16 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) and 50.000 warrants to be offered in units, con- 
sisting of one share of common stock: with attached 
warrant entitling the holder to purchase one additional 
share. The statement also includes an additional 10,000 
shares of common stock reserved for issuance to key 
employees pursuant to options. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Preceeds — To be used to retire bank 
loans. Underwriter—Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc., New 
York. 
@® Narda Ultrasonics Corp. (7/7) 
April 29 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To retire a $108,000 outstanding bank loan and the bal- 
ance will be used for general corporate purposes. Office— 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. Underwriter — Torpie & 
Saltzman, New York. 
® Nationa! Citrus Corp. (7/6-10) 
April 20 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($2 per share). Proceeds— 
For new equipment, inventory and working capital. Ad- 
dress—P. O. Box 1658, Lakeland, Fla. Underwriter— 
R. F. Campeau Co., Inc.; Detroit, Mich. 
%* National Lead Co. 
June 29 filed 28,863 shares of common stock. On June 23, 
1959 National Lead entered into an exchange: agreement 
providing ‘cr the acquisition of the assets of Goldsmitn 
Bros. Smetting & Refining Co., of Chicago, subject to the 
requisite approval of the stockholders of Goldsmith, and 
the dissolution and liquidation of Goldsmith: Under the 
agreemen?, National Lead will acquire the assets, prop- 
erty and business of Goldsmith in exchange for 30,000 
shares of National Lead common stock: (or such lesser 
number es provided for in the agreement):..and the as- 
sumption by National Lead.of certain liabilitics of Gold- 
smith. The prospectus. lists a number of: persons who 
will reeeive and may sell the National. Lead -stock re- 
ceived by them under the agreement. Hi-+ 
Natienal Life & Casualty Insurance Co. — 
March 25-filed 250,000 shares of common ‘capital stock 
to be offered to holders of certain of company’s life 
insuranee policies issued on or prior to Dec. 31, 1955, 
and to certain employees. Price—$4.44 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—T> increase capital and surplus. Office — 2300 
North Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 
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Underwriter — 


Corp. 
April 24 tiled 500,000 shares of capital stock (par 50 
cents). Price — $1 per share. Proceeds — For working 


capital and investments. 
derwriter— None. 


® Naylor Engineering & Research Corp. 
Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of cumu- 
lative voting and non-assessable common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For organizational ex- 
penses and first three months’ operational expenses. Of- 
fice—1250 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, Calif Wnder- 
writer—Waldron & Co., San Francisco 4, Calif., has 
withdrawn as proposed underwriter. 

Nedow Oil Tool Co. 
May 5 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To 
acquire fishing tools for leasing; and for working capital. 
Address—P. O. Box 672, Odessa, Texas. Underwriters— 
To be designated. 
% Neiman-Marcus Co. (7 20-24) 
June 29 filed 133,800 shares of common stock, of which 
31,200 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
company and 102,600 shares for the account of certain 
selling stockholders. Price—-To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—Main and 
Ervay Sts., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, 
New Yor! 

New Pacific Coal & Oils Ltd. 
June 11 filed 1,265,000 shares of commen stock, of which 
1,000.006 shares will be offered for the account. of .the 
company; 100,000 shares will be offered for the account 
of a selling stockholder (Albert Mining. Corp. Ltd.): 
and the remaining 165,006 will be paid as additional 
compensation to brokcrs and dealers. Price—Related to 
the then current market price on the American Stock 
Exchange. Proceeds—To repay bank loans, for develop- 
ment of properties, and for general corporate purposes. 
Office—145 Yonge Sireet, Toronto, Canada. Underwriter 
—None. 
%* Newport Electric Co. (7 8) 
June 22 (‘etter of notification) 13,101 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered first to stockholders. on 
the basis of one new share for each ten shares held on 
or about July 7: rights to expire on or about July 23. 
Price—To be 


Office—Hartsdale, N. Y. Un- 





supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Office—159 Thames St., Newport, 
R. I. Underwriter—-Stone & Webster Securities Corp., 
New York 


Northern States Power Co. (7/22) 
June 9 filed 952,033 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders of record 
about July 23 on the basis of one new share for each 
15 shares held; rights to expire on Aug. 11, 1959. Proceeds 
—For construction program expenditures, i: cluding.the 
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payment of any then existing bank loans (estimated at 
$14,000,000). Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Lehman Brothers and 
Riter & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp., Blyth & 
Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived up to 10 a.m. (CDT) on July 22 at 231 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

@ Northrop Corp. (7/21) 

June 15 filed $10,000,000 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures due July 1, 1979. Price —To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For working capital and other 
corporate purposes. Office — 9744 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Underwriters—William R. Staats 


& Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; and Blyth & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


“—_ Defense Minerals, Inc., Keystone, 
oa a = 
May 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
For exploring and recovering strategic metals and pro- 
ducing same. Underwriter—Caldwell Co., 26 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Office Buildings of America, Inc. 
April 6 filed 91,809 shares of class A stock (par $1) and 
10,201 shares of class B common stock (par $1) to be 
offered in units of nine class A shares and one class B 
share. Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds—To be available 
for investment in real estate syndicates and other real 
estate. Office—9 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. Underwriter 
—None. 

Ohio Oil Co. 
June 22 filed 874,422 shares of common capital stock 
(without par value). The company has agreed with the 
holders of the outstanding shares of Aurora Gasoline Co. 
to exchange 25 shares of Ohio Oil common for each 
share of preferred stock of Aurora; 5.78438 shares of 
Ohio Oil common for each share of common stock of 
Aurora; and 5.78438 shares of Ohio Oil common for each 
share of class A common stock of Aurora. 

Oil, Gas & Minerals, Inc. 
April 2 filed 260,000 shares of common stock (par 35 
cents. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—-To retire bank 
loans and for investment purposes. Office—513 Interna- 
tional Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. Underwriter — 
Assets Investment Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
® Oklahoma Cement Co. (7/6) 
May 21 filed $3,600,000 of subordinated debentures due 
June 1, 1974, and 360,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents) to be offered in units each consisting of $100 of 
debentures and 10 shares of common stock. PYrice—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For expansion, 
general corporate purposes, and the balance for working 
capital. Office—Beacon Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Underwriter 
—Laird & Co. Corp., Wilmington, Del. 


® Oreclone Concentrating Corp., New York, N. Y. 
May 20 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$3 pér share. Proceeds — For repayment 
of outstanding obligations and for working capital. Un- 
derwriter—Investment Bankers of America, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D..C. Offering—Expected in July. 

@ Ozark Air Lines, Inc. (7/6) 

May 20 filed 132,944 shares of general common stock 
(par $1) to be offered to holders of class A and class B 
common stock (not including class B common held by 
voting trustees) and holders of voting trust certificates 
for class B common stock, on the basis of one new share 
of general common stock for each nine shares of class A 
common, class B common (not including class B shares 
held by voting trustees), or voting trust certificates for 
class B common. Record date on or about July 6; rights 
expire on or about July 20. Unsubscribed shares may be 
offered July 21. Price—-$4.75 per share. Proceeds—For 
purchase of additional flight equipment. Address—P. O. 
Box 6007, Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. Underwriters— 
Newhard, Cook & Co. and Yates, Heitner & Woods, both 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

* Pacific Power & Light Co. (8/5) 

June 29 filed $10,996,000 of convertible debentures, to 
be offered on the basis of $100 principal amount of 
debentures for each 40 shares of common stock held of 
record Aug. 5, 1959: rights to expire on or about Aug. 
25, 1959. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc., White, Weld & Co. and Smith, Barney & Co. 
(jointly); Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co.; Lehman Brothers, 
Bear Stearns & Co., Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Salomon Bros. & 


Hutzler (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on 
Aug. 5. 


® Paco Products, Inc., Pacolet, A. C. 


- May 11 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of 7% pre- 


ferred stock to be offered first to stockholders at rate 
of five shares for each 1,000 shares held; unsubscribed 
shares first to holders of 7% short-term notes in ratio 
of amount on notes and then to public. Price—At par 
($50 per share). Proceeds—To pay bank loans and for 
general corporate purposes. Underwriters—A. M. Law 
& Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; and Clark, Landstreet & 


Kirkpatrick, Inec., Nashville, Tenn. Statement with- 
drawn. See new listing. 

* Paco Products, Inc., Pacolet, A. C. (7/29) 

June 30 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 


Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To pay 
bank loans and for general corporate purposes. Under- 
writers—A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, S.C., and Clark, 
Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 
*% Pall Corp. (7 22) 
June 25 filed $750,000 of 5'2‘ 


» subordinated convertible 
debentures, due July 1, 


1974. and 40.000 outstanding 
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shares of class A stock. The 40,000 shares of class A stock 
will be sold for the account of certain selling stockhold- 
ers. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To liquidate short-term bank loans; to retire $115,000 
of 742% debenture bonds and $15,000 of 8% debenture 
bonds; to be applied to repayment of loans owing to 
principal stockholders on open account; chattel mort- 
gages on machinery will be retired; and for working 
capital. Office—30 Sea Cliff Ave., Glen Cove, L. L., N. Y. 
Underwriters — L. F. Rothschild & Co., Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, and Hayden, Stone & Co., all of New 
York. 
% Pan American World Airways, Inc. (7/29) 

June 29 filed $46,962,100 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1979, to be offered on a basis of $100 of 
debentures for each 14 shares of capital stock held on 
June 29, 1959; rights to expire on Aug. 11. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To be used as an 
addition to working capital, or as a portion of the funds 
required in connection with the acquisition of jet- 
powered aircraft, including all cargo aircraft and related 
flight and ground equipment, or both. Underwriters— 
Lehman Brothers and Hornblower & Weeks, both of 
New York. 

% Park Drop Forge Co. (7/20-24) 

June 25 filed 43,500 outstanding shares of common stock 
(no par). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To selling stockholders. Office — 777 East 79th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Underwriter—Fulton, Reid & Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Participating Annuity Life Insurance Co. 
June 4 filed $2,000,000 of variable annuity policies. Pre- 
ceeds — For investment. Office —- Hathcock Building, 
Fayetteville, Ark. Underwriter—None. 

Peckman Plan Fund, Inc., Pasadena, Calif. 
May 19 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $1). « 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Undér- 
writer—Investors Investments Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 
%* Penn Square Mutual Fund, Reading, Pa. 
June 29 filed (by amendment) an additional 500,000 
shares of beneficial interest in the fund. Price—At mar- 
ket. Proceeds—Yor investment. 

Pennsylvania Electric Co. (8/4) 
June 15 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Aug. 1, 1989. Proceeds — Will be applied to repayment 
of short-term bank loans incurred for construction pur- 
poses, and for 1959 construction expenditures. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Secu- 
rities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Blyth & 
Co., Inc. (jointly). Bids—-Expected to be received up to 
11 a.m. (EDT) on Aug. 4 at the offices of General Public 
Utilities Corp., 67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
* Philip Morris Inc. 
June 25 filed 104,699 shares of common stock, for offer- 
ing to employees of the company and its subsidiaries 
pursuant to its Stock Option Plan. 

Philippine Oil Development Co., Inc. 
April 10 filed 221,883,614 shares of capital stock, to be 
offered for subscription by holders of outstanding stock 
at the rate of one rew share for each two shares held. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proeeeds—For 
working capital. Office—Soriano Building, Plaza Cer- 
vantes, Manila (P. I.). Underwriter—-None. 

Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 
May 6 (letter of notification) 81,714 shares of common 
stock (par $1) being offered to stockholders at the rate 
of 1/14 of a share for each share held as of May 22, 1959. 
Rights to expire on June 30, 1959. Price — $3.50 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital. Address—Smith 


Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem, N. C. Underwriter— 
None. 


Plastic Wire & Cable Corp. (7/7) 

June 5 filed 40,000 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by holders of outstanding 
stock at the rate of one new share for each five shares 
held on July 7; rights to expire on or about July 27. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—-To 
repay outstanding bank loans, for construction expen- 
ditures and for other corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
Putnam & Co., Hartford, Conn. Statement expected te 
become effective July 7. 


@® Precon Electronics Corp. (7/6-10) 

April 6 filed 175,000 shares of common stock (par 7 
cents). Price — $5 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital; to reimburse the predecessor for certain devel- 
opment expenses; for inventories and work in process; 
and other general corporate purposes. Office—120 E. 
41st St., New York, N. Y. Underwriters—Charles Plohn 
& Co. and Netherlands Securities Co., Inc., both of New 
York, N. Y. 


Pressed Metals of America, Inc. 
April 17 filed 90,000 outstanding shares of common stock. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Offiee—Port Huron, 
Mich. Undewriter—None. Statement effective June 10. 


Producers Life Insurance Co. 

June 8 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to holders of life insurance 
policies. Pricee—34 per share. Proceeds—For capital and 
surplus. Office—809 W. Main St., Mesa, Ariz. Undere 
writer—None 

@ Public Service Co. of New Hampshire (7/22) _ 
June 24 filed 396,000 shares of common stock (par $3). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be 
applied to reduction of short-term bank loans. Under- 
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writer—Kidder. Peabody & Co., and Blyth & Co., Inc., 
both of New York, N. Y. 

@ Public Service Co. of New Hampshire (7 29) 
June 24 filed $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series K 
duc 1989. Proceeds—-To be applied to reduction of short- 
term bank loans. Underwriter To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.: Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. and White, Weld & 
€o. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; Salomon Bros, & 
Fiutzler. Bids—-To be received until 11 a.m. (EDT) on 


July 29. 


% Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission (Canada) 
(7/15) 

June 25 filed $50,000,000 of debentures, series X, due 

July 15. 1984 guaranteed by the Province of Quebec, 

Canada. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
For capital expenditures and for refunding. Under- 

writers—The First Boston Corp., and A. E. Ames & Co., 

Tnc., both of New York. 


Queenstown Gardens, Inc. 
dune 5 filed 140 units, each unit consisting of 700 shares 
of class B non-voting common stock. PYrice—$5,000 per 
unit. Proceeds—To acquire a 1061 apartment develop- 
rocnt known as Queenstown Apartments in Prince 
Georges County, Md. Underwriter—None. 


%& Quinby & Co., Inc. 

June 25 filed an amendment to its registration state- 
snents secking registration of additional Quinby Plans 
for the accumulation of common stock in the dollar 
pmounts and in the corporations listed herewith; $3,500,- 
000 — Eastman Kodak Co.; $250,000—E. I. duPont de 
Wemours & Co.: $750,000—General Motors Corp.; $500,- 
- 900—Standard Oil of N. J.; $250,000—American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Office—Rochester, N. Y. 

@ Radar Design Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. (7/13-17) 
May 26 filed 120,000 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds — To liquidate notes and 
mortgages, and for new equipment and working capital. 
Underwriter—Charles Plohn & Co., New York. 


@ Radinsky Investment Co. 
June 1 filed 100.000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Each purchaser of stock is entitled to receive one stock 
purchase warrant for each five shares of stock acquired. 
The warrants will entitle the holder to acquire one share 
of common fer each five shares of stock acquired. Price 
-—$2 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
2000 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. Underwriters -— 
Amos C. Sudler & Co., and Purvis & Co., both of Denver, 
Colo. Offering expected in August. 

Rassco Financial Corp. 
June 26 filed $1,000,000 of 15-year 6% series A sinking 
fund debentures due 1973, to be offered in denominations 
of $500 and $1,000. Price—At par. Proceeds—For work: 
éng capital and general corporate purposes. Underwrites 
—Rassco Israel Corp., New York, on a “best efforts’ 
basis. 

Raytherm Corp. (7/23) 

une 29 filed 150,000 shares of comman stock, of which 
318,000 shares are to be offered for the company’s ac- 
count and the remaining 32,000 shares are to be offered 
for the account of certain selling stockholders. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To retire 
bank loans, to expand plant capacity and research facili- 
ties through purchase of machinery and equipment and 
through leasehold improvements; and the balance for 
working capital. Office—Oakside at Northside, Redwood 
City, Calif. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inec., San Fran- 
cisco and New York; and Schwabacher & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Reading Tube Corp. (7/16) 

June 15 filed $5,000,000 of 13-year sinking fund de- 
bentures, due July 15, 1974, with attached warrants to 
purchase additional shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered in units consisting of a $1,000 temporary debenture 
with attached warrants in an amount to be determined 
at the time of offering. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To repay in full long-term bank loans, 
and the balance will be added to the general funds of the 
zompuny and will be available to meet increased cash 
requirements resulting from increased investment in in- 
ventories and for additions and improvements to prop- 
erties and facilities, Underwriters—Emanuel, Deetjen 
®& Co. and Bache & Co., both of New York. 


® Rehcis Co., Inc. (7/6-10) 

Sune 5 filed 87,000 outstanding shares of class A stock 
(par $1). Price — $5 per share. Proceeds — To selling 
stockholders. Business — Manufactures and sells fine 
chemicals in bulk primarily to ethical pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, and cosmetic manufacturers. Underwrit- 
#r—-Actna Securities Corp., New York. 


& Republic Resources & Development Corp. 

June 29 filed 1,250,000 unit shares of capital stock. Price 
— $2 per share. Proceeds—To be used in the company’s 
dil exploration program for the purchase of oil explora- 
tion and drilling equipment, supplies and materials: to 
contract with U.S. geophysical contractors for technical 
services; and to pay its pro rata shares of the dollai 
exploration expenses under its agreement with three 
other companies for joint exploration of concessions held 
in the Philippines. Office 410 Rosario St., 
Manila, Philippines. Underwriter—John G. 
Inc., New York. 


Ritter (P. J.) Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
June 16 tiled 4,627 shares of preferred stock, non-cumu- 
ative, voting, (par $100) and 60,018 shares of common 
étock (no par) to be offered to the holders of preferred 
and common stock of Brooks Foods, Inc., at the rate 


Binondo 


Cravin & Co., 


wf one share of Ritter preferred stock for each share of 
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pref¢ ered stock of Brooks and two shares of common 
stock of Ritter for each share of common stock of 
3rooks. The exchange offer is being made by Ritter in 
accordance with its agreement with Brooks and certain 
of its stockholders who own an aggregate of 18,3805 
shares of its outstanding common stock, or approxi- 
mately 62.5% of such stock, and who have agreed to 
accept tne exchange offer upon effectiveness of the reg- 
istration statement. 

% Rosarita Mexican Foods, Inc. (7/2) 

June 16 (letter of notification) 42,857 shares of stock 
(par $1). Price —$7 per share. Proceeds — To pay off 
loans and for working capital. Officee—310 S. Extension 
Rd., Mesa, Ariz. Underwriter—William R. Staats & Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

@ Rowe Furniture Corp., Salem, Va. (7/15) 

June 9 filed 165,000 outstanding shares of commun stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholders. Underwriter—Francis I. duPont & Co., 
Lynchburg, Va., and New York. 

Royal Dutch Petroleum Co./Shell Transport & 
Trading Co. 

May 27 Royal Dutch filed 794,203 shares (nominal par 
value of 20 Netherlands Guilders each), and Shell Trans- 
port filed 1,191,304 ordinary shares (£ nominal value). 
According to the prospectus, an offer has been made 
by Reyal Dutch and Shell Transport to Canadian Eagle 
Oil Company Limited, for the whole of its assets and 
business. Pursuant to the offer, there would be allotted 
to Canadian Eagle, for distribution in kind to its share- 
holders, 3,971,012 fully paid shares of Royal Dutch and 
5,956,518 fully paid ordinary shares of Shell Transport. 
Bataafse Petroleum Maatschappij, N.V., a cempany of 
the Royal Dutch/Shell group of companies, which owns 
about 21% of the issued share capital of Canadian Eagle, 
will waive its right to participate in such distribution. 
Canadian Eagle sharcholders owning the remaining 23,- 
826,072 ordinary shares of Canadian Eagle will there- 
fore receive two Royal Dutch shares and three Shell 
Transport ordinary shares in respect of every 12 shares 
of Canadian Eagle held. The offer is to be voted upon 
by Canadian Eagle shareholdgrs at a meeting to be held 
July 21, 1959. After the shares of Royal Dutch and Shell 
Transport have been distributed to Canadian Eagle 
shareholders, Canadian Eagle is to be dissolved. State- 
ment effective June 17. 

*% St. Clair Specialty Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

June 29 filed 30,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To be ap- 
plied in partial payment of 5% note due April 1, 1961. 
Office 120 Twenty-fifth Ave., Bellwood, Ill. Under- 
writers—Stifel, Nicolaus & Co. Inc., St. Louis, Mo.: and 
Walston & Co., Inc., New York. 

* St. Regis Paper Co. 

June 26 filed 30,000 shares of common stock. The com- 
pany proposes to offer this stock in exchange for out- 
standing shares of common stock of Lone Star Bag and 
Bagging Co. on the basis of 0.6782 of a share of St. Regis 
common for each share of Lone Star common. St. Regis 
will declare the exchange offer effective if 95% of the 
outstanding shares of Lone Star common are deposited 
for exchange, and may elect to do so if a lesser percent, 
but not less than 80%, of all the Lone Star common will 
enable it to control the business operations and policies 
of Lone Star. 

% St. Regis Paper Co. 

June 24 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered by the company to the holders of the common 
stock of Chemical Packaging Corp. on the basis of one 
share of St. Regis common for each five and one-half 
shares of common stock of Chemical. Office — 150 East 
42nd St., New York. Underwriter—None. 


® Seeburg Corp. (7/15) 

June 19 filed $5,135,000 of 20-year convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due Aug. 1, 1979, to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders at the rate of 
$100 principal amount of debentures for each 23 shares. 
Record date July 15, 1959; rights expire on or about July 
29. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
retire outstanding notes and for general corporate pur- 
poses, including additional working capital. Underwriter 
—White, Weld & Co., New York. 


% Seiberling Rubber Co. (7/28) 

June 29 filed $3,000,000 of 20-year subordinated deben- 
tures, convertible into common stock during the first 10 
years. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes including additional 
working capital and “further modernization” of plant 
and equipment. Underwriter—Eastman Dillon, Union Se- 
curities & Co., New York. 

® Service Life Insurance Co. 

Sept. 26 (letter of notification) 3,567 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$18.75 per share. Proceeds—To 
go to a selling stockholder. Office—400 W. Vickery Blvd., 
Fort Worth Tex Underwriter—Kav & Co Inc. Hour- 
ton, Tex. Note—“Letter of notification” has been with- 
drawn and a full registration has been/or will be filed. 


Silver Creek Precision Corp. (7/6-13) 

March 30 filed 1,550,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents), of which 200,000 shares are to be offered for 
the account of the company, and 1,350,000 shares for 
account of selling stockholders. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
Central Ave. and Mechanic St., Silver Creek, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Maltz, Greenwald & Co., New York. 


Skaggs Leasing Corp. 
June 4 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—30712 W. 19th Street, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Underwriter—Harrison S. Brothers & 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Soundscriber Corp. 


May 13 filed 126,254 shares of common stor? 
fered for subscription by common stockholders at the 


to be of- 


rate of one new share for each three shares held. Price 
—$14 per share. Proceeds—To be applied for eosts in- 
curred and to be incurred in connection with the in- 
troduction of a new line of office dictating equipment; 
payment of installment notes with interest; payment of a 
bank indebtedness; payment and interest on notes pay- 
able; and for general corporate purposes. Office—8 Mid- 
dletown Avenue, North Haven, Conn. Underwriter— 
None, 
Sports Arenas (Delaware) Inc. 
Nov. 18 filed $2,000,000 of 6% 10-year convertible de- 
oentures (subordinated), due Jan. 1, 1969. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—$750,000 to pay AMF 
Pinspotters, Inc. for bowling alley beds; $350,000 to pay 
for other installations, fixtures and equipment; $85,006 
to expend two present establishments by increasing 
the number of alley beds by eight at Yorktown Heights 
and by six at Wilton Manor Lanes, Fort Lauderdale; 
§300,000 for deposits on leaseholds, telephones and util- 
on and $395,000 for working capital. Underwriter~— 
one. 


Sports Arenas (Delaware) inc. 
Nov. 18 filed 461,950 shares of common stock (par one 
eent). Price—At the market (but in no event less than 
86 per share). Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office 
‘soe Great Neck Rd., Great Neck, N. Y. Underwriter— 

one. 

Standard Aircraft Equipment Co., Inc. 
June 12 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (nar 50 cents). Price—S$4 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes; working capital and for 
specialized equipment. Office—108 Meadow St., Garden 
City, Town of Hempstead, New York. Underwriter— 
Adams & Peck, New York, N. Y. 


Stelling Development Corp. 

June 8 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For mortgages, land, paving roads, loans payable, adver~ 
tising, cte. Office—305 Morgan St., Tampa 2, Fla. Under- 
writer—Stanford Corp., Washington, D. C. 

*% Strategic Materials Corp. (7/20-24) 

June 29 filed 368,571 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders at the 
rate of one new share for each five shares held on or 
about July 20, 1959: rights to expire on or about Aug. 12, 
1959. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For payment of bank loans; for payment of a note; for 
working capital; for expenditures by Strategic-Udy 
Metallurgical & Chemical Processes Ltd., which owns 
and operates a pilot plant at Niagara Falls, Ontario, aad 
is a subsidiary of Stratmat Ltd., Strategic’s principal 
subsidiary, and by its other direct subsidiary, Strategic- 
Udy Processes, Inc., which owns and operates a labora- 
tory at Niagara Falls, N. Y.; as working capital for a 
mining subsidiary; for payment of a mortgage; and as 
working capital for another subsidiary. Underwriters— 
Ss. D. Lunt & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; and Allen & Co.,, 
New York. 

Stuart Hall Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
June 8 (letter of notification) 23,169 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—for general corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—White & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

@® Super-Soli Ltd. 

March 25 filed 250,000 shares of ceammon stock. Priee— 
At par (19,800 Israeli pounds—equivalent to $11 per 
share in U. S. funds), payable up to 90% in State of 
{srael Independence Issue and Development Issue Bonds, 
and the balance in cash. Proceeds—For expansion pre- 
gram. Office — 79 Ben Yehuda St., Tel Aviv, Israel. 
Underwriter—American Israe] Basie Economy Co., New 
York, N. YY. Statement effective June 24. 

® Superior Window Co. (7/6-10) 

May 15 filed 50,000 shares of 70-cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $8) and 125,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par 10 cents). Price—For pre- 
ferred stock, $10 per share; and for common stock, $4 
per share. Proceeds—To purchase the assets of Superior 
Trucking Co.; for repayment of notes; and for general 
corporate purposes. Office—625 E. 10th Ave., Hialeah, 
Fla. Underwriter—Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

® Taft Broadcasting Co. (7 7-8) 

June 5 filed 483,332 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — 
To selling stockholders. Office—-800 Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Underwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., 
New York. 

@ Tang Industries, Inc. (7,/6-13) 

May 25 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To purchase ma- 
chinery and equipment; for research and development; 
for certain expenses and for working capital. Office— 
49 Jones Road, Waltham, Mass. Underwriter — David 
Barnes & Co., Inc., New York. 

Tape Cable Electronics Co., Inc. (7, 6-10) 

June 8 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For the pur- 
chase and construction of necessary machinery and 
equipment, the promoticn and sale of Tape Cable, and 
for working capital. Office—790 Linden Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. Underwriters—Charles Plohn & Co. and Nether- 
lands Securities Co., Inc., both of New York. 

®@ Technical Operations Inc. (7/7) 

May 29 filed 75,000 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Preoceeds—For construction 
program, for investment in subsidiaries, for working 
capital and other corporate purposes. Office — South 
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Ave., Burlington, Mass. Underwriter—Bear, Stearns & 
Co., New York. 

Technology, Inc. 
May 15 filed 325,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To pay off in 
full the subscription of Microwave Electronic Tube 
Co., Inc. stock, represented by notes, to pay for im- 
provements upon the plant leased to Microwave, and 
for working capital. Offiee—1500 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter — E. L. 
Wolf Associates, Inc., Washington, District of Columbia. 
® Templeton, Damroth Corp., New York (7/6-7) 
June 5 (etter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For investment in various companies. Underwriter— 
Hecker & Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ Ten Keys, Inc., Providence, R. I. 
April 26 filed 973,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Priee—$5.40 per share. Proceeds—For investment. Office 
—512 Hospital Trust Bidg., Providence, R. I. Distributor 
—E. R. Davenport & Co., Providence, R. I. 
® Terminal Tower Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
May 29 filed $3,300,000 of 6% sinking fund debentures 
due July 1, 1969, with common stock purchase warrants 
for the purchase of the company’s common stock at the 
price of $30 per share and at the rate of 10 shares for 
each $1,000 of debentures. Price — 100% of principal 
amount. Proreeds — For acquisition of the Terminal 
Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Underwriter—Fulton 
Reid & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The offering has been 
postpened indefinitely. 

Tip Top Products Co. 
May 29 filed $850,000 of 6% first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, series A (with warrants for 17,000 shares of class 
A common stock), and 100,000 shares of class A common 
stock. Price — For stock, $10 per share; for borré at 
100% of principal amount, Proceeds—To retire the pres- 
ent mortgage debt of the company, to pay off short- 
term bank borrowings, and for working capital. Office— 
1515 Cuming St., Omaha, Neb. Underwriters — J. Cliff 
Rahel & Co., Omaha, Neb.; and The First Trust Co. of 
Lincoln, Neb. Offering expected in early part of July. 
® Tollycraft Corp., Kelso, Wash. (7 6-10) 
June 9 (letter of notification) 2,200 shares of common 
. stock (par $100). Price—$130 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes, Underwriter— Zilka, Smither 
& Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. 

Transcon Petroleum & Development Corp., 

Mangum, Okla. 

March 20 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per snare). Proceeds— 
For development of oil properties. Underwriter—First 
Investment Planning Co., Washington, D. C. 
% Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. (7 21-22) 
June 24 filed 150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (without par value—stated value $100 per share). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
prepayment of notes outstanding under revolving credit 
agreement, balance to be deposited with the trustee 
under the company’s mortgage as the basis for issuance 
of a portion of new bonds. The amount so deposited is to 
be withdrawn by the company against property addi- 
tions and used to prepay additional notes. Office—3100 
Travis St., Houston, Tex. Underwriters—White, Weld & 
Co., and Stone & Webster Securities Corp., both of New 
York. 
® Trans-Sonics, Inc., Lexington, Mass. (7 15) 
June 12 filed 90,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment, Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Business—Manufacture and sale of 
precision transducers. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., Inc., New York. 

Treasure Hunters, Inc. 
June 4 filed 1 900,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—-$1 per share. Proceeds—For salvage oOp- 
erations. Office—1500 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 
%* Triboat Plastics, Inc. 
June 18 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For the 
manufacture and sale of the company’s products. Office 
—Juan Rosado St., Arecibo, Puerto Rico. Underwriter 
None. 





Trinity Small Business Investment Co. 
April 17 filed 235,000 shares of eapital stock (par $1). 
Price — $10.75 per share. Proceeds— For investment. 
Office—South Main Street, Greenville, S. C. Under- 
writer—To be supplied by amendment. 


% Tuboscope Co. (7/15) 

June 26 filed 200,000 outstanding shares of common stock 
(par $2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To selling stockholder. Office — 2919 Holmes Road, 
Houston, Tex. Business—The non-destructive testing and 
inspection of drill pipe and other oil field tubular prod- 
ucts. Underwriters — Glore, Forgan & Co., New York; 
and Rowles Winston & Co., Houston, Tex. 


Tungsten Mountain Mining Co. 
May 21 (letter of notification) $100,000 principal amecunt 
of 7% first mortgage convertible bonds, to be offered 
in denominations of $500 and $1,000 each. Price—100% 
of principal amount. Proceeds—For canstruction, fmstal- 
lation of machinery and equipment and working capital. 
Office—511 Securities Building, Seattle 1, Wash. Under- 
writer—H. P. Pratt & Co., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Tyce Engineering Corp. 

May 6 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office —809 G. Street, Chula Vista, 
Calif. Underwriter—Pacific Coast Securities Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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Union Light, Heat & Power Co. (7/9) 

June 12 filed $6,100,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds 
due July 1, 1989. Proceeds—To repay advances from its 
parent, the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., and to finance 
a portion of the company’s eonstruction program. Under- 
writer — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, 
Weld & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler; Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. Hutton & 
Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. and First Boston Corp. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EDT) on July 9 at the office of the Irving Trust Co., 
One Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


United States Glass & Chemical Corp. 
Nov. 26 filed 708,750 outstanding shares of common stock. 
Price—At market. Proceeds — To selling stockholders. 
Office—Tiffin, Ohio, Underwriter—None. 

United States Plywood Corp. (7/15) 
June 10 filed $15,000,000 of 20-year subordinated deben- 
tures due July 1, 1979 (convertible into common to July 
1, 1969. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Together with other funds, for purchase of all of 
the assets (subject to the liabilities) of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co. and the redemption of 38,084 shares of the 
company’s series A 3°4% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100), and a maximum of 9,551 shares of its series 
B, 3°41% convertible cumulative preferred stock, $100 
par, Underwriter—Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., New York. 
® U. S. Polymeric Chemicals, Inc. (7/15) 
June 11 filed 75,930 shares of common steck (par 50 
cents), of which 55,930 shares are to be offered for sub- 
scription by stockholders at the rate of one new share 
for each six shares held of record June 30, 1959. The re- 
maining 20,000 shares are to be sold by certain selling 
stockholders, Price —To be supplied by amendment. 

roceeds—To be added to the general funds of the 
company and used for corporate purposes, including a 
$250,006 expenditure for the purchase and installation of 
new processing equipment, consisting principally of two 
additional treaters for its Santa Ana (Calif.) plant. Un- 
derwriter—Dominick & Dominick, New York. 


Uranium Corp. ot America, Portiand, Ore. 
April 30, 1957 filed 1,250,000 shares of common stock(pas 
16 cents). Price—To be sunplied by amendment (ex- 
pected to be $1 per share). Proceeds—For exploration 
purposes. Underwriter—To be named by amendmént 
Graham Albert Griswold of Portland, Ore., is Pres. 
ident. 

Utah Minerals Co. 
April 11 (letter of notification) 900,000 shares of com 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceed 
—For mining expenses. Office—305 Main St., Park City 
Utah. Underwriter—Walter Sondrup & Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
® Utah Oil Co. of New York, Inc. 
May 6 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of capita) 
stock. Price — At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
development of oil and gas lands. Offiee—574 Jeffersoxu 
Ave Rochester 11, N. Y. Underwriter—Frank P Hunt 
& Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Statement withdrawn. 

Utility Appliance Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
April 9 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5.75 per share. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office—43851 South Alameda Street, 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. Underwriter —- Dempsey-Tegeler 
& Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
* Val Vista Investment Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
June 29 filed 80 investment contracts (partnership in- 
terests) to be offered in units. Price—$5,378.39 per unit. 
Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter—O’Malley Se- 
curities Co. 

Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. of America 
April 21 filed $4,000,000 of Variable Annuity Policies. 
Price—No less than $120 a year for annual premium 
contracts and no fess than $1,500 for single premium 
cont, cts. Proceeds—For investment, etc. Office—183: 
M Strect, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 
* Varian Associates (7/15) 
June 24 filed 20,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Office—611 Hansen Way, Palo Alto, 
Caliit. Underwriter—Dean Witter & Co., San 
and New York. 


* Varian Associates (7/15) 
June 24 filed $4,000,000 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures, due July 15, 1974. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes 
and to increase working capital. Office — 611 Hansey 
Way, Palo Alto, Calif. Underwriter—Dean Witter & Co., 
San Francisco and New York. 
*% Vector Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
June 22 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To be 
used for purchase of land, new building, furniture and 
fixtures, and for working capital. Office—Keystone 
Road, Southampton, Pa. Underwriters—Marron, Edens, 
Sloss & Co., Inc., New York; L. B. Schwinn & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; and First Albany Corp., Albany, N. Y 
Victoria Raceway 
May 25 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $2 
in Canadian funds). Price—$4.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To construct and operate a racing plant; and for work- 
ing capital and other corporate purposes. Office—Notre 
Dame Avenue at King Street, Winnipeg, Canada. Under- 
writer—G. Everett Parks & Co., Inc., New York has 
withdrawn as underwriter. 
® Voss Oil Co. (7/13-17) 
May 27 filed 1,231,779 shares of class A common stock, 
of which 231,779 shares will be issued to creditors. Price 
$1 per share. Proceeds—To be used for a waterflood 
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program, and for working capital and other corporate 
purposes, Office—211 South Seneca St., Newcastle, Wyo. 
Underwriter—Hill, Darlington & Co., New York. , 
Vulcan Materials Co., Mountain Broox, Ala. 
May 7 filed 252,526 shares of common stock, of which 
142,526 shares represent the balance of 250,000 shareg 
issuable upon the exercise of options granted key em- 
yloyees under the company’s Employees Stock Option 
lan. Thé remaining 116,000 shares are to be issued to 
stockholders of Greystone Granite Quarries, Inc., and 
Pioneer Quarries Co., both North Carolina corporations, 
and to certain other parties in exchange for all the out- 
standing capital stock of Greystone and Pioneer and 
certain real and personal properties operated under lease 
by Pioneer. 
% Vulcan Materials Co., Inc. 
June 29 filed 10,000 shares of 644% cumulative preferred 
stock and 560,000 shares of common stock, to be offered 
to the stockholders of Ralph E. Mills Co., Talbott Con= 
struction Corp. and Talco Constructors, Inc., in exchange 
for all the outstanding capital stock of these three cor= 
porations, and to the owner of Sherman Concrete Pipe 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., for the business and assets of 
that company. Office—Mountain Brook, Ala. 
Wade Drug Corp., Shreveport, La. 
April 28 filed 157,250 shares of class B common stock 
to be sold privately to retail druggists through James D. 
Wade, Jr., company’s principal officer and stockholder, 
who will receive a commission of $1.50 per share, Price 
-—-At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To purchase addi-+ 
tional machinery and equipment; research and experi-+ 
mentation; for initial contracts; and purchase of addi- 
tional companies. Underwriter—None. 
%* Warren Dental Laboratories, Inc. 
June 4 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
penses for construction and operation of a dental labora~ 
tory. Office—214 W. Monument St., Baltimore 1, M@a, 
Underwriter—None. ‘ 
Washington Land Developers, Inc. 
June 3 fited 100,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price $5 per share. Proceeds — For working capital. 
Office—1507 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. Under- 
writer-——None, 
® Wellington Electronics, Inc. (7/6-10) 
May 6 filed 240,000 shares of common stock (par 75 
cents. Price—S6 per share. Proceeds—For repayment 
of a bank note; to complete the automation of the etched 
foil production plant at Englewood, N. J.; for manu- 
facture of machines to be leased to capacitor manufac- 
turers; and for working capital. Office — Englewood, 
N. J. Underwriter—Charles Plohn & Co., New York. 
Wells Industries Corp. 
May 14 (letter of notification) 66,600 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders on the basis of one new share for each five 
shares held. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To develop 
two place lightweight gasoline driven golf carts and 
for working capital. Office — 6880 Troost Blvd., North 
Hollywood, Calif, Underwriter—None. 
West End Bowl-A-Drome, Inc. 
May 26 (letter of notification) preferred stock. Price—- 
At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For purchase of land; 
payment on construction of building and payment on 
purchase of equipment. Office —- Oneida St., Oneonta, 
N. Y. Underwriter— None. 
* West-Wood Processing Corp. 
June 22 (letter of notification) 56,000 shares of common 
stock, to be offered only to USAF oflicers stationed at 
Mountain Home AF Base. Price—At par ($1 per share) 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—555 S. Center 
Street, Reno, Nev. Underwriter—None. 
Western California Telephone Co. 
June 1 filed 44,729 shares of common stock, being of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders of record June 17, 
1959, at the rate of one new share for each three common, 
and one new share for each five shares of preferred stock 
held on that date. Rights expire on July 15. Price—$17.50 
per share. Proceeds—Together with other funds, will be 
applied to the repayment of borrowings for consé#éruction 
and/or for additional construction in 1959. Office—15800 
San Jose-Los Gatos Road, Los Gatos, Calif. Underwriter 
None. 


* Western Empire Life Insurance Co. 
June 29 filed 212,000 shares of common stock and op- 
tions to purchase 172,701 shares (plus the underlying 
shares). The company proposes to make a public offer- 
ing of three blocks of stock in amounts of 40,430, 38.570 
and 36,935 shares, at prices of $1, $2 and $3, respectively. 
The remaining 96,065 common shares and options for the 
172,701 shares (together with shares underlying such 
options) are to be offered by the present holders thereof, 
The options permit purchase of the underlying shares 
at $1 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—2801 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Western Wood Fiber Co. 
March 5 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
and 40,600 shares of preferred stock (par $25). Price — 
At par. Proceeds—For construction and equipment of 
company’s plant and for working capital. Office—300 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter— 
None. 
* Wilcox Electric Co. (7 20-24) 
June 24 filed 315,736 shares of common clock (par $3), 
of which 175,000 shares are to be offered for the account 
of Jay V. Wilcox, President, and 143,736 shares are to 
be offered for the account of the company. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay outstand- 
ing short-term bank loans and for working capital, Office 
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1400 Chestnut Avenue, Kansas City. Mo. Underwriters 
—Lee Higginson Corp., New York, and Stern Bros. & 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Wilmington Country Club, Wilmington, Del. 
Oct. 27 filed $500,000 of debentures due 1991 (non in- 
terest bearing) and 800 shares of common stock (par 
$25) to be offered to members of this club and ot 
Concord Ltd. Price—$375 per common share and $1,000 
per debenture. Proceeds — To develop property and 
build certain facilities. Underwriter—None. 


® Worthington Products, Inc. (7/6) 

May 8 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 7% convertible 
subordinated debentures due May 15, 1964 and 15,000 
shares of common stock (par 25 cents) to be offered in 
units of $500 of debentures and 50 shares of stock. Price 
—$500 per unit. Proceeds—For advances to Nautilus, a 
subsidiary, for equipment and working capital; also for 
working capital of parent and molds and dies for new 
accessories. Business—To design and sell marine prod- 
ucts and boating accessories. Office—441 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Underwriter—B. Fennekohl & Co., New 
Zorn, N.Y. 


Wyoming Corp. 
Nov. 17 filed 1,449,307 shares of common stock. Of these 
shares 1,199,307 are subject to partially completed sub- 
scriptions at $2, $3.33 and $4 per share; and the addi- 
tional 250,000 shares are to be offered initially to share- 
holders of record Nov. 1, 1958, in the ratio of one new 
share for each 2.33 shares held on that date. Price—$4 
per share. Proceeds—$300,000 will be used for payments 
on contract to purchase shares of International Fidelity 
Insurance Co.; $325,000 for capitalization of a fire insur- 
ance company; $500,000 for capitalization of a title insur- 
ance company; $500,000 for additional capital contribu- 
tion to Great Plains Development Co.; and $300,000 as 
an additional capital contribution to Great Plains Mort- 


gage Co. Office—319 E. “A” St., Casper, Wyo. Under- 
writer—None. 


Prospective Offerings 


Alabama Gas Corp. 


May 21 it was announced that the company plans to 
issue $4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To 
pay construction costs. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co., Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp, and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly). Offering—Expected late August or early Sep- 
tember. 


Alabama Gas Corp. 


May 21 it was announced that the company contemplates 
the issuance of 30,000 shares of preferred stock (par 
$100). Preceeds — To pay construction costs. Under- 
writers—May be White, Weld & Co., New York; and 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham, Ala. Offering— 
Expected late August or early September. 


Albertson's Inc. 


June 23 it was reported that the company contemplates 
some additional financing, probably in the form of com- 
mon stock. Business—Food stores concern. Underwriter 
—J. A. Hogle & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. Offering— 
Expected sometime this fall. 


* Appalachian National Life Insurance Co. 


July 1 it was reported that the company plans some 
additional common stock financing. Proceeds—For ex- 


pansion. Underwriter — Cumberland Securities Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn. Offering expected in September or 


October. 


Bank of Montreal 


May 1, it was announced Bank is offering to its stock- 
holders of record April 17, 1959 the right to subscribe 
on or before July 10, 1959 for 675,000 additional shares 
of capital stock on the basis of one new share for each 
eight shares held. Price—$32 per share, payable in 10 
monthly installments from July 10, 1959 to April 8, 


1960. Subscription Agent—Royal Trust Co., Montreal, 
Canada. 


® Barton Distilling Co. (7/29) 


June 15 it was reported that the company plans early 
registration of $2,000,000 six-year 6% secured notes. 
Underwriter—Fulton Reid & Co., Inc., Cleveland. Ohio. 
Registration—Momentarily. 


Benson Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


June 10 it was announced that the company contem- 
plates an- offering of $4,500,000 of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds — For expansion program and additional working 
capital. Business—The company is engaged in the manu- 
facture of aircraft and missile parts, aluminum containers 
and beer barrels, aluminum curtain wall sections for the 
building industry and other proprietary products. Un- 
derwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co.. New York. 
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@® Buckingham Transportation, Inc. 

May 4 it was reported that the company is seeking 
early ICC approvai for the issuance of 250,000 shares of 
class A common stock. Underwriter—Cruttenden, Podes- 
ta & Co.. Chicago, Ill. Offering—-Expected about July 29. 


Central & Southwest Corp. 

May 19 it was announced that the company in view of 
generaliy favorable market conditions, is now consider- 
ing the sale of 350,000 or 400,000 shares of common 
stock. Offering—Fxpected sometime this Fall. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc. and Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Lazard 
Freres & Co. (jointly): The First Boston Corp. and 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. jointly. 


Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 9 it was announced that the bank plans an offering 
of 210,000 additional shares of common stock (par $10) 
to its stockholders of record June 30, 1959, on the basis 
of one new share for five shares then held (after a 50% 
stock dividend); rights te expire on Aug. 3. Preeceeds— 
To increase capital and surplus. Underwriter—Blyth & 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 


May 19, James Comerford, President, announced that 
company plans later in year to issue and sell $20,000,000 
of debenture bonds, if market conditions are favorable. 
Proceeds—For investments, improvements, etc. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley 
é& Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly). 


Construction Products Corp., Miami, Fla. 
June 26 it was reported that this company plans an 
offering of about 250,000 shares of class A common stock, 
of which 200,000 shares will be sold for the account of 
certain selling stockholders, and 50,000 shares will be 
sold for the company’s account. Proceeds — Working 
capital. Underwriter —- Clayton Securities Corp., Boston, 
Mass. Offering—Expected in the middle part of Sept. 


Coral Ridge Properties (Florida) 


June 15 it was reported that the company plans an offer- 
ing of $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 of debentures. Underwriters 
~-Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago, Ill. and J. R. 
Williston & Beane, New York. 


EI Paso Natural Gas Co. 


Stockholders voted April 28 to increase the authorized 
preferred stock to 1,000,000 shares from 472,229 shares, 
and the common stock to 25,300,000 shares from 20,300,- 
600 shares. Proceeds — For major expansion program. 
Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., New York. 


Essex Universal Corp. 


June 15 it was reported that the company in the next 
few months expects the issuance and sale of about $2,- 
000,000 of debentures. Underwriter—D. H. Blair & Co., 
New York. 


Extrudo-Film Co. 


June 8 it was reported that this company, which is pri- 
vately owned, plans public offering of 175,000 shares of 
common stock. Business—The company manufactures 
polyethylene film. Office—36-35 36th Street, Long Island 
City, N. Y. Underwriter—-Maltz Greenwald & Co., New 
York. Offering—Expected sometime this Summer. 


* Federation Bank & Trust Co. 

June 30 the Directors approved, subject to stockholder 
approval on July 14, the offering of 108,904 shares of 
new capital stock to stockholders of record Aug. 7, 1959; 
rights to expire on Aug. 28, 1959. Price—$30 per share. 


Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriter 
—None. 


% Federated Investors, Inc. 

July 1 it was reported that the company is contemplating 
the issuance of 65,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—Hecker & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


* General Time Corp. 


July 1 it was reported that the company plans issuance 
and sale of $6,600,000 convertible debentures. Under- 
writer—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. Registration 

~On or abovt July 2 


Georgia Power Co. (9/17) 


Dec. 10 it was announced that the company plans to issue 
and sell $18,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder. Pea- 
body & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman Broth- 
ers; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co Inc. 
Registration—Plaaned for Aug. 21. Bids—Expected to 
be received on Sept. 17. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


Dec. 29 it was reported that the company plans to issue 
and sel] $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 





irsday, July 2, 1959 


Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & 
Co., Inc. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Eastman, Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly). 


Leeds Travelwear Corp. 
May 19 it was announced that company plans some ad- 
ditional common stock financing. Underwriter—Auchin- 


closs, Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C and New 
York. 


* Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Co., Ltd. 
June 4 it was announced that the company has decided 
to raise a substantial portion of the capital required by 
an issue of common stock to be offered to both pre- 
ferred and common stockholders. It is expected that 
rights to purchase these share will be available during 
the latter part of August. Proceeds—For capita’ expendi- 
tures. 


Missouri Pacific Ry. (7/16) 
Bids will be received by the company on July 16 for 
the purchase from it of $3,600,000 equipment trust cer- 
tificates maturing annually from Aug. 1, 196 to 1974. 


Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc: Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler. 


Newark Electric Co. of Chicago 
June 2 it was reported that company plans some financ- 


_—_~ 


ing. Business—Distributor of electronic parts. Offering— 
Expected in August or September. 


North American Equitable Life Assurance Co. 


Dec. 1 it was announced that the company plans an of- 
fering of 950,000 shares of capital stock. Price — $10 per 
share. Proceeds—-To increase capital and surplus. Un- 
derwriter—John M. Tait & Associates, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


® Northern Pacific Ry. (7 7) 

Bids will be received by the Company until noon (EDT) 
on July 7 for the purchase frorn it of $6.015,8606 equip- 
ment trust certificates maturing on July 30 from 1960 to 
1974 inclusive. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Selomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


® Pacific Power & Light Co. (8 5) 


June 25 it was announced that this company plans the 
offering of approximately $10.996.000 of 15-year con- 
vertible debentures, to be offered first to common stock- 
holders on the basis of $100 princival amount ef deben- 
tures for each 40 shares of common stock held of record 
Aug. 5; rights to expire about Aug. 25. Proceeds—To be 
used for construction »Drogram. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., White, 
Weld & Co. and Smith, Berney & Co. (jointly); Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Co.: Lehman Brothers, Bear, Stearns 
& Co., Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly). 
Bids—Exnected to be received on Aug, 5. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
May 15, Frank McLaughlin, President, announced come 
pany plans to issue and sell first mortgage bonds later 
in the year, Underwriter—To be determined by com- 


petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Inc. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; The First Boston Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co. 
(jointly). 


* Southern Nitrogen Co., inc. 

July 1 it was reported that the company plans some 
additional common stock financing. Preceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholders, Underwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc.. New York. Registration—Scheduled for sometime 
in July. Offering expected in late August. 


® Speedry Chemical Products Co. Inc. 


May 15 it was announced that the company pians an 
offering of 208,666 shares of common stock. Underwriter 
—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York. Registration—Some- 
time in August 


*% Supercrete Ltd. 

July 1 it was reported that the company plans early 
registration of 200.000 shares of cOmmon stock ef which 
100,000 shares will be scld. for account of. the company 
and other 100.000 for. account of Selling steckholders. 
Proceeds—Reduction of bank loans and to add to work- 
ing capital. Underwriter—Strauss, Blosser & McDowell, 
Chicago. Ill. Registration—On or about July 


Union Electric Co. (Mo.) 


Feb. 23, J. W. McAfee, President, stated that the com- 
pany plans to sell about $30,000,000 of additional com- 
mon stock later this year through rights te common 
stockholders. Proceeds—IFor cxpansion program. Under- 
writer—May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Lchman Brothers; White, Weld & Co., 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pieree, Fen- 
ner & Smith, Inc. Offering—Expected toward the end 
of the third quarter of 1959. 


Wayne Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
May 26 it was reported that this company plans a sec- 
ondary offering of about 90,000 shares of common stock. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Underwriters—\it- 
chum, Jones & Templeton, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
San Francisco, Calif. 


and 
Schwabacher & Co., 
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The Implications of 
The Common Market 


munity courtries introduced ex- 
ternal currency convertibility. The 
Netherlands. Belgium, and Lux- 


embourg have announced to 
GATT that ther intend to harmo- 
nize their cuantitative import re- 
strictions vis-a-vis the whole free 
world, and no longer invoke 
dollar discrimination. Germany 
has practically completed the lib- 
. eralization of its imports in basic 
materials and industrial products. 
Italy has liberalized basic mate- 
rials and he!!-finished products 
as well as many manufactures. 
France has 1ideralized her imports 
of basic materials. At Jan.-1, 1959, 
doltar liberalization in the basis 
of the year 1953 has reached, for 
example, 86 for Belgium’ and 
Luxembourg. 77% for Germany, 


and 60% for Italy. 
Tariffs 
So much. very briefly, forthe 


quota problem. What about tar- 


ifts? As vou know, the,common 
- external tarift will be based on 
the arithmetical average of the 
existing customs tariffs of the six 
countries. The Benelux § tariff, 
surrounding some 20 million con- 
sumers, will co up a little. The 


German tariii. surrounding sume 
' 50 million, will remain. about the 
same. The French and Italian tar- 
iffs, parrounding about 90 million 


consumers. will be considerably 
lowered. 

The common tariff on some 
products has already been de- 


cided upon. while for others, for 


which special provision was made 
in the treaty. it will be decided 
upon before the end of this year. 
Broadly specking. I think it can 
be said thet the latter will be 
close to the arithmetical average. 
For very many products, the 
situation will be unchanged or 
’ changed for the better. With the 


exception ot energy 
agricultural products, about 31% 
of present American exports into 
the Community consist. of raw 
materials, such as ores, ‘textile 
fibers, vegetable oils, 
chemicals—al! 


of which will be 


subject either to very low duties 
or to no duty at all. 

How about manufactured prod- 
ucts? Even within the United 
States, as I need not remind you, 
there is very sharp competition 


in this field. In 1958. the United 
States exported some $9.4 billion 


worth of manufactures and im- 
ported only some ~$3.9 _ billion 
worth. Obviously. there are many 


American goods whieh are hivhly 
competitive in Europe. 


Yet, of course. we have as much 
interest in exporting manufac- 
tures as you have. We, too, have 
an export problem, and ‘a tariff 
problem, in selling to you. And 
just as you sometimes’ express 
anxiety about our external tariff. 


sO We sometimes wonder 
the successes 
exporters heve 
can market n 
raising. oft 
through the 
escape clause. 

We know from the representa- 
tions made by certain American 
firms that there is pressure upon 
you to limit imports. But I think 
it is true to say. that the climate 
of opinion both in Europe and in 
America is in tavor of freer trade. 
and [ am convinced that on both 
sides liberal counsels will prevail. 

It is a matter of history that 
trade has always been most in- 
tense betwee! i. highly industrial- 
ized revio: and in the European 
Community. at least, a = liberal 
philosophy has been written into 
the law by the Common. Market 
treaty. 


whether 
which some of our 
had in the Ameri- 
iay not lead to a 
the American tariff 

exercise of your 


The “Dillon Proposals” 
That whv we welcome 
now famous “Dillon 


is 


the 
Proposals” 








products and /- 


and basic, 








for a new round of tariff nego- 
tiations in GATT with the stated 
object “of making a worldwide 
reduction of tariffs over the next 
two and a half vears. The Dillon 
proposals seem to us of very great 
importance, for the two and a half 
years in question coincide exactly 
with our own time-table in the 
Common Market, and they open 
eneouraging prospects for a sys- 
tematic attack on world trade re- 
strictions. 

“Since 1934, your’ Reciprocal 
Trade -Agreements Act has been 
the keystone of American trade 


_policy:and it has been an instru- 


ment for shaping the trade poli- 
cies of other countries as well. 


‘Under: the Dillon proposals it can 


now be used to achieve important 
joint action with the European 


‘Community. 


We shall complete the determi- 
nation of our own external tariff 
by the end of this year, or at the 
latest in the spring of 1960. And 
as one of your statesmen has put 
it, the’ height of the European 
Community’s common tariff will 
deperd upon the American Gov- 
ernment’s authority to make re- 
ductions.on a reciprocal basis. 
We hope for our part that nego- 
tiaticns can begin in GATT at 
the latest by next summer, and 
that together we can bring about 
a general and substantial reduc- 
tion of tariffs in the world. 


American Interest Welcomed 

Meanwhile, we are pleased with 
the growing interest that the 
Ameriean busingss community is 
showing in the Common Market. 
We welcome American  invest- 
ment, and I am confident that 
American . firms that develop 
sources of production in Europe 
will not regret™their decision. 

Perhaps I would not go quite 
so far as.a leading American in- 
dustrialist, who said to be not 
veiy long ago, “any big business 
without a factory or partner 
within the Common Market will 
in five years not be big business.” 
But I have always admired the 
imagination of American business 
and your ability to rise to new 
opportunities. I am gratified that 
many of you see in the Common 
Market a new economic frontier 
with the same vast potential for 
growth,.that. your own frontier 
provided during so much of your 
history. 

And I can.pfomise you this: 
You will be treated fairly. Any 
American investment in the Com- 
mon Market will be governed by 
the same rules as our own invest- 
ments. 

So I:can say categorically: The 
Common Market is here to stay. 
It is somethingsmore than a sim- 
ple customs uni. It is a political 
force. It is a rection against the 
past, and one 
a chain reaction. 

Our aim is more than just to 
free trade: it is more than just to 
bring about a redistribution of 
resources. For the world economy. 
IT am convincedggis not a cake to 
be cut and divided, but a vehicle 
to be set in motion. The indus- 
trialized regions of the world are 
its motor, and’ the Common Mar- 
ket will play its full part in help- 
ing to.dirve the vehicle and to 
steer it. along the road to free- 
dom, progress; and peace. 


Walls Agsoc. Add 


Special to THe FINANCIAL CHROD 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
Poplin--has joined 
Walls . Associates, 
Zuilding. 


With B. C. Ziegler Co. 

WEST BEND. Wis.—Richard P. 
DeBruin has joined the staff of 
B. C. Ziegler ‘and Company, Se- 
curity Building. 


which could stari 


NICLE } 

— Ghoaries C. 
the staff of 
Inc., Candler 
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Decision of the Treasury to 
borrow at short-term to provide 
for its immediate cash needs, 
though pretty much in keeping 
with expectations, seems to have 
given the investment markets 
something of a fillip. 

This is so despite the fact that 
the Treasury decided to raise $5 
billion instead of the $4 billion 
that had been anticipated. By and 
large, there was little else it could 
do at the moment, since Congress 


still had not voted the lifting of 
‘interest rate 
Tresident Eisenhower. 


ceiling asked by 


Chances are that once the ceil- 


ing is raised or eliminated en- 
tirely, the Treasury may be ex- 


pected to move into the market 
for long-term money at least on 
an exploratory basis. How much 
of a “bite” the exchequer might 
be tempted to undertake the first 
time out likely will be the sub- 
ject of considerable educated 
guessing once the way or action is 
cleared. 

But for the present the behavior 
of the secondary investment mar- 
ket has been encouraging to 
these corporations which may be 
waiting for a more definite line 
on money rate prospects over the 
near-term. The Treasury list has 
been holding its own rather well. 

And among. recently issued 
corporates there has been marked 
recovery from the lows reached 
immediately after syndicate sup- 
port was withdrawn. In fact, 
most of the top grade utility and 
industrial obligations of recent 
vintage have succeeded in chalk- 
ing up sizable premiums. 


Tax Exempts Take Over 

The corporate new issue mar- 
ket slowed to a walk this week 
as the Fourth of July double 
holiday cut the number of work- 
ing days to a bare four. Several 
issues made market but none of 
any large proportions. 

Meanwhile at mid-week tax- 
exempt entries took over with a 
bang. Topping the list in this 
field was the $195 million of term 


and serial bonds put on the mar- 
ket through negotiation by the 
Grant Co. Public Utility District 
No. 2, Washington, yesterday. 
New York State went through 
the routine procedure of market- 
ing $50 million of general obliga- 
tion bonds. But the City of 
Montreal, on its offering of $2) 
million debentures really gave the 
market a whirl. It took consider- 
able time to figure out the win- 
ner. One group bid 98.80 for 5°,s 
for a cost basis of 5.5314% while 
the second offered 97.67 for a 


544% coupon for and interest rate 
of 5.5541%. 


Schedule Is Light 


There is little nourishment in 
the prospects for the corporate 
new issue market next week 
judging trom the calendar. (See 
page 35.) Once more there is a 
veritable host of potential starters 
lined up for Monday. 

But all of them are relatively 
small in proportions and chances 
are that the bulk will be held in 
abeyance pending more sanguine 
market prospects. 


Northrop Corp. has $10 million 
of convertible debentures slated 
for Tuesday, to be underwritten 
while on Thursday Union Light, 
Heat & Power will open bids for 
$6 million bonds.* 


Fairly Busy Month 

Considering the circumstances. 
June was a relatively busy month 
as far as raising of new corporate 
capital was concerned. Though 
substantially behind the previous 
month the volume was well above 
that of a year ago. 

Public utilities again led the 
parade with a total of $124 mil- 
lion of bonds, or debt securities 
against $69 million a year ago, 
but new equity offering for the 
utilities dipped to $26 million 
from $43 millicn a year earlier. 

Industrial bond issues ran be- 


hind a year ago at $64 million " 


down from $86 million, but here, 
stock offerings mounted to $85 
million about matching the total 
of a year ago. Railroads raised 
$11.4 million via bonds in the 
month. 


Now With Josephthal 
(Special to Tue FINANCTAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Gerald S. 
Curhan is now affiliated with Jo- 
sephthal & Co., 19 Congress Street. 
He was formerly with Keller & 
Co. 
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‘The Chase Manhattan Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 60c¢ per share on 
the 
stock of the 


close of business July 15, 1959. 

Lhe 
closed in connection with the pay- 
ment of this dividend. 


~ 


13,167,000 shares of the capital 
Bank, payable August 
1959 to holders of record at the 


transfer books will 


not be 


MORTIMER J. PALMER 
Vice President and eal 








business August 1, 1959. 


June 23, 1959 





GOODALL 
RUBBER COMPANY 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly dividend of 
12!4c¢ per share on all Common Stock outstanding payable 
August 15, 1959 to stockholders of record at the close of 





H. G. DUSCH 
Vice President & Secretary 
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Three With Westheimer 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Fred W. Kle- 
witz, Mrs. Evelyn J. Wertheimer, 
and Merrill R. Zenner are now 
associated with Westheimer & 


Company, 134 South La Salle 
Street. 


John W. Cornwell, Jr. 


John Wesley Cornwell, Jr., 
passed away June 24th at. the age 
of 68. Mr. Cornwell was a partner 
in Hardy & Co. 


In Kansas City Office 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Archie L. 
Drake and Frank A. Hawkins are 
with First Securities Company of 
Kansas, Inc. in the Kansas City 
office, 21 West 10th Street. 


J. R. Jamieson Opens 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—John R. 
Jamieson is conducting a securi- 
ties business from offices at 219 
West Seventh Street. 


F. W. Klatt Opens 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICL") 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Frank 
W. Klatt is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 3905 
Brillant Way. 


New Ranson Branch 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—Ranson 
& Company, Inc. has opened a 
branch office in the Civic ‘Center 
Building under the management 
of Arthur A. Maxwell. 


Taylor, Rogers Office 

ELGIN, lil—Taylor, Rogers & 
Tracy, Inc. has opened a branch 
office at 20 Woodland Avenue un- 
der the direction of F. Robert 
Vierling, Jr. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


— 


J 





THE TITLE GUARANTEE 
COMPANY ] 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Trustees of The Title Guar 
antee Company have de- 
elared a dividend of 324% 
cents per share designated ag the third 
regular quarter-annual dividend for 
1959, payable August 14th, 1959 to 
stockholders of record on July 30th, 19597 
WILLIAM H. DEATLY ¢ President | 

















| COMBUSTION 
| ENGINEERING 


Dividend No. 223 
A Quarterly Dividend of Twen- 
ty-Eight Cents (28¢) per share 
F on all the outstanding stock of 


— Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
fF has been declared, payable 
F July 24, 1959, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness July 10, 1959. 
Ortro W. STRAUSS 
Vice-President and Treasurer 











ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 





: DIVIDEND No. 211 


A quarterly dividend of $.60 
per share on the Common Stock 
has been declared, payable July 
24, 1959, to stockholders: of 
record at the close of business 
on july 3, 1959. 

Checks will be mailed. 


H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, June 24, 1959. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Busi- 
ness and the 
is advancing under considerable 
momentum. Just about evers 
section of the country is wit- 
nessing substantial gains with 
increased sales and larger pay- 
rolls. 

The 


is good economy 


Department of Com- 
meirce’s Office of Business 
Economics has just printed a 
very optimistic report. Several 
Federal Reserve Banks likewise 
have been impressed by the 
accelerated business pace and 
the decline in unemployment in 
the past few months. 

The United States Chambe1 
of Commerce is impressed by 
what it sees ahead for the next 
year. A survey conducted by its 
publication, “Nation’s Business,” 
showed marked confidence by 
businessmen. The businessmen 
believe there will be greater 
sales and relative stable prices 
anc profits. 

Seventy percent of the large 
businessmen plan to carry out 
“more vigorous” cost-cutting 
programs in the year ahead and 
about half of the smaller firms 
plan concerted efforts to keep 
fat from edging back into their 
operations. The results of the 
survey came from 160 large- 
company executives, and 86 ex- 
ecutives of smaller companies. 
Slightly more than 50% of the 
companies in all classifications 
Predict their profit per dollar 
sales will remain about the 
Same as of today. 


Personal Income Up 7% 

The Commerce Department’s 
Office of Business Economics 
reported that personal income 
at $376 billion annual rate in 
May recorded another sizable 
advance. Thus it is now 7% 
above a year ago. The gains 
reflect most increuses in pay- 
rolls associated with further ex- 
pansion in employment 

A marked employment 
crease was recorded in 
and May employment 
thai nonagricultural establish- 
ments was 52,000,000 or 2,000,- 
000 more than the recession low 
of April 1958 


in- 
May, 
other 


The march ahead of business 
has been underway for more 
than a year, and the rise has 
maintained its momentum as it 
has spread over an ever-widen- 
ing circle. Commerce Depart- 
ment economists declare. How- 
ever, there has been one 
lag-export trade. [t has not 
moved forward. 


Reserve Board Optimistic 

The Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System 
concurs with the Commerce De- 
partment in the overall business 
picture. In a summary of con- 
dition, the Board began: “Ex- 
pansion in industrial activity 
continued in May, employment 
increased further, and the de- 
crease in unemployment was 
again considerably larger than 
seasonal. Consumer incomes and 
buying attained new highs. . 
Commercial bank loans and the 
seasonally adjusted money sup- 
ply continued to increase. Se- 
curity yields continued upward 
in May and early June 
Yieids on long-term Treasury 
and State and local government 
securities have remained rela- 
tively stable since mid-May. but 
those 


On corporate bonds and 
on short and intermediate-tern 
Treasury issues have increased 


further.’ 


Behind-the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 





= ; : | 
. Washington... 


And You 


Business Spending 

The Commerce Department 
says business expects to spend 
$32!» billion on new plant and 
equipment in 1959, about 7% 
more than in 1958, and 12% 
less than wes spent in the 
record year of 1957. Manufac- 
turing companies expect to 
spend more than $12 billion this 
year or 8% more than 1958. 


On the other hand public 
utilities are now planning to 
invest about 3% less than in 
1958. A slight decrease from 
early programs has been made 
by the electric companies, and 
a greater decrease by natural 
gas companies. The reduction in 
the programs of the gas com- 
panies “is attributable to the 
lowering of the sights of a few 
large pipeline companies.” 

The expanding jet airline 
programs continue to dominate 
investment in the ronrail trans- 
portation group, Oil pipeline 
companies are going to increase 
capital expenditures. Invest- 
ments by trucking companies 
is undergoing considerable re- 
covery. After a two-year de- 
cline, communications firms are 
going to spend more the last 
half of this year. 

Because of the high-rate of 
overall construction activity, 
construction contractors are in- 
creasing their equipment pur- 
chases. Retail trade companies 
are also expanding store 
modernization programs = and 
plans for new shopping centers. 





All Lines Thriving 
The Federal Reserve Bank of 
of Philadelphia says it is now 


clear that business conditions 
in the first half of 1959 ex- 
ceeded expectations of the 


majority, and matched the most 
optimistic projections made at 
the turn of the year. Practically 


everyone who sells anything 
from cars to carpet tacks is 


doing better this year, it ob- 
served. 

The Bank’s publication, 
“Business Review,” asks that 
with more of the burden for 
economic advancement resting 
on the consumer, bow likely is 
it that this spending will in- 
crease rapidly? 

In the 27 of the last 30 quar- 
ters consumer spending on food 
and clothing has risen. For 62 
quarters in a row spending on 
services has edged higher. The 
increases have been responsive 


to the business climate. The 
spending patterns that have 
been established are expected 


to continue upward. 


Rise in Interest Rates Forecast 

The Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis agrees in its cur- 
rent “Review” that one of the 
outstanding features in the eco- 
pomic expansion has been the 
steady growth in consumer 
spending. The Bank reports 
that employers ave again will- 
ing to take on trainees and to 
be searching for salesmen. 
stenographers and other white- 
collar workers. 

The Bank went on to observe 
that interest rates, which have 
risen sharply the past year, may 
be returning to higher levels 
which have commonly pre- 
vailed in periods of high pro- 
ductivity of capital. 

_ The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas reports that conditions in 
the Southwest are favorable. 
The four biggest cities of Texas 
—Houston, Dallas, San Antonio 
and Fort Worth — which con- 
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BUSINESS BUZZ 




















EDGAR ALLEN 4” 9 








“i wish there were less general and more partner in 
our new general partner!’’ 


tinue to grow, are the subject 
of a series of articles in the 
Bank’s “Business Review.” In- 
cidentally, the quartet of cities 
are also the largest cities of 
the Eleventh Federal Reserve 
District. Houston has been one 
of the fastest growing cities in 
North America for years. 


Rains increased prospects for 
pastures and ranges over a 
large part of the district in May, 
especially in eastern sections of 
New Mexico and Western Texas. 
Additional moisture is needed 
for crops and cattle raising in 
Far Western sections of the 
Eleventh Reserve District. 


Mid-West Gains Cited 


The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago in its June report 
on business conditions said that 
automobile dealers and building 
materials dealers reported in- 
creases of about 20% in the 
spring months, and food stores 
have been recording modest 
gains. 

Employment gains have been 
evident in nearly all Midwest 
centers. In May, new claims for 
unemployment compensation 
were only about half as large 
as the corresponding month of 
1958. 

“Factory shipments of all 
types of major household ap- 
pliances participated in the up- 
trend,” said the Bank’s review 
of business. “During the first 


quarter, the number of washing 
machines shipped by producers, 
as reported by ‘Electrical Mer- 
chandising’, was up 17% from 
1958, dryers were 30% higher, 





electric ranges 28%, refrigera- 
tors 15%, freezers 42% and 
dishwashers 36%.” 

The June Monthiy Review of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York agreed that business 
activity across the country has 
been expanding vigorously. The 
Bank, like other’ sources, 
pointed out that the lone ex- 
ception has been the absence 
of any recovery from exports. 
It is worthy of emphasizing, 
said the institution, that roughly 
three-fourths of the drop in the 
value of United States exports 
between the first quarters of 
1957 and 1959, was concentrated 
in only five commodity groups: 
cotton, wheat, coal, iron-steel, 
and petroleum. 

[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capitai 
aud may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views. | 


Lentz-Newton Sponsors 
Space Age Program 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Lentz, 
Newton & Co., Alamo National 
Building, sponsored a special space 
age forum ir cooperation with the 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
San Antonio College. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Martin Summerfieid. 
professor of jet propulsion at 
Princeton University; and William 
S. Palmer, Templeton, Dobbrow & 
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| Business 
Man’s 


| Bookshelf 


Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration—annual report for the 
year ended December 31, 1958— 
Federal Deposit. Insurance Cor-< 
poration, Washington, D. C. — 
paper. 

How to Evaluate an Analytical 
Method With the Aid of Radio 
Isotopes—Bulletin No. 5— Nu- 
clear-Chicago Corporation, 233 
West Erie St, Chicago 10, Ill 
(paper). 


Liquor Handbook 1959 — Market 
Source & Data Book—David- 
son Publishing Company, 405 
East Superior St , Duluth, Minn. 
(paper), $6.00; hard cover, $8.50, 


Mutual Competition—Reprints of 
an address by Gaylord A. Free- 
man, Jr., before the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers—First 
National Bank of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 90, Ill. (paper). 

Nederlandsche Bank N. V.—Re- 
port for the year 1958—De 


Nederlandsche Bank N. V., Am- 
sterdam. 























Nuclear Insurance—A_ series of 
three publications — “Financial 
Protection Against Atomic Haz-< 
ards” (paper, $2.00); “Nuclear 
Liability Insurance and Indem- 
nity (paper, $1.10); Interna- 
tional Problems of Financial 
Protection Against Nuclear Risk | 
(paper, $6.00) Atomic Indus- 
trial Forum, 3 East 54th St., 
New York 22, N. Y.—the three 
reports available as a unit for 
$7.50. 

Philadelphia Financial Report for 
1958 — City of Philadelphia, 
City Hall Annex, Philadelphia 
7; ak 


Plain Talk From A Campus— 
John A. Perkins — University 
Publishers, Inc., 59 East 54th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
(cloth), $4.00. 


Property Insurance Fact Book, 
1959—Nationai Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. (paper). 


Turkey—Annual Statement of the 
Industrial Development Bank 
of Turkey-Necatlbey Caddesi 
Galata, Istanbul, Turkey (paper). 

University of Chicago Press — 
catalogue for Fall 1959 — Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. — paper. 

Wages, Prices, Profits and Pro- 
ductivity—Proceeds of the 15th 
American Assembly The 
American Assembly, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 
(cloth). 

Who’s Who in Public Relations— 
PR Publishing Co., Inc., Meri- 
den, New Hampshire, $25.00 
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TRADING MARKETS 
Botany Industries 
Indian Head Mills 

Official Films 
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Our New York telephone number is 
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LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Convention Number 





A year ago, we had experienced 
active and broad new issue mar- 
kets for several months, long- 
term governments were relatively 
stable and 
short-terms 
had strength- 
ened. But a 
few days be- 
fore the last 
annual meet- 
ing of the In- 
vestment 
Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of 
Canada, the 
Federal 
budget was 
brought down 
with its omin- 
ous forebod- 
ing of large- 
scale deficit financing and pro- 
spective new money borrowing 
around $1,400 million. In addi- 
tion, refunding issues approxi- 
mated $2 billion for the fiscal 
year and remaining Victory 
Bonds in the next few years 
would total $512 billion. 


Briefly, in June, 1958, our bond 
market faced the weight of huge 
deficit financing, heavy refund- 
ing of short-term debt and un- 
certainty over monetary policy 
amid growing fears of inflation in 
an economy emerging from a mild 
recession. Similar conditions in 
the United States also influenced 
our markets. 


It would be a waste of time, I 
think, to indulge in a detailed re- 
view of the bond market over 
the past 12 months. But I would 


like to mention the Canada Con- 
version Loan launched in mid- 
July, by far the largest debt fi- 
nancing in our history. Aside 
from paving the way for greater 
flexibility in short-term financ- 
ing, the Loan was designed to 
assist the government in devising 
an orderly program of debt man- 
agement. Members of Investment 
Dealers’ Association made an out- 





Edward H. Ely 





*An address by Mr. Ely before the 
43rd Annual Meeting of the Investment 
Dealers’ Association of Canada, Banff, 
Alberta, June 9, 1959. 
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Canadian Investment Outlook and Responsible Freedom 


By E. H. ELY* 


President, The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada and 
Vice-President, Wood, Gundy & Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Detecting possible relief coming up in the Canadian bond market, stemming 
from lessened pressures on government financing, Canadian investment deal- 
ers’ spokesman anticipates more scope for provincial, municipal and corporate 
borrowers. Mr. Ely defends last July’s Conversion Loan program in pointing 
out advantages accruing to holders and to more difficult pressures that would 
have been present in managing the government’s debt financing. He decries 
government spending and praises, however, Finance Minister Fleming’s at- 
tempt to restore budgetary balance and to contain inflationary pressures. The 
dealer singles out need to restore confidence in money’s value; urges greater 
political-educational participation; and admonishes investment dealers to exer- 
cise “responsible freedom” so as to prevent government regulation of the 
investment process, and, thus to assure Canada’s tremendous growth to come. 


standing contribution to the suc- 
cess of this Loan. 


Defends Conversion 


I’m sure a lot of people are un- 
happy because their Conversion 
bonds are quoted in the low 90s. 
But let’s not put the cart before 
the horse. This Loan enabled 
them to exchange their 3% cou- 
pon bonds for 4% or 44%2% anda 
contract to pay 100%° par value 
when the bonds mature. Actually, 
under any managed currency sys- 
tem there are bound to be times 
when aggressive cheap or dear 
money policies create periods of 
rising or falling bond prices—but 
these gyrations in no way under- 
mine the fundamental value of 
the security contract: If the Con- 
version Loan had not lifted the 
heavy burden of Victory Bonds 
over-hanging the market, we 
would have found it much more 
difficult to carry out the financ- 
*ng that was necessary last year. 


As you know, the Conversion 
Loan attracted widespread inter- 
est and favorable reaction in 
many circles outside Canada. For 
example, the monthly letter of a 
leading United States bank com- 
mented as follows: 





“The Canadian plan accom- 
plishes at one fell swoop what 
Secretary of the Treasury, Robert 
B. Anderson, has been attempting 
to work out slowly over an ex- 
tended period of time. This sort 
of step is one we should be con- 
sidering.” 


Attacks Government Spending 


Perhaps I could summarize the 
general picture over the past 12 
months by saying that confidence 
in government bonds has contin- 
uously deteriorated —the direct 
result of the government’s spend- 
ing policy and its inflationary im- 
plications. In other words, the 
supply of savings for government 
and other fixed income borrowers 
tended to contract, while inves- 
tors shifted their savings into the 
stock market, hoping to counter- 
act further erosion in their capi- 
tal. The whole capital market 
seems distorted and out of bal- 
ance when there is such a wide 
spread between interest on gilt 
edge bonds and return on “blue 
chip” stocks. Does it make sense 
for governments to be paying 
54% to borrow money when 


many corporate equities yield 
only 242%? 














growth. 











OPPORTUNITIES IN CANADA 


Our facilities can be of valuable assistance to those interested in the 
industrial development of Canada and of benefit to investors in selecting 
suitable investments through which to participate in Canada's assured 
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According to perliminary data 
released for the fiscal year ended 
March 31 last, both budgetary and 
non-budgetary deficits turned 
out to be slightly below the fore- 
casts. Instead of the $1,400 mil- 
lion forecast they totalled about 
$1,263 million. These deficits were 


financed by an increase cf $1,429 








million in debt with $166 million 
added to the government’s cash 
balances. 


During the past year, as Presi- 
dent of the Investment Dealers’ 
Association, I have repeatedly ad- 
vocated sound money, a closer 
balance between government in- 
come and outgo, with strictly con- 
tained expenditure, and tax re- 
ceipts in line with social security 
payments. From numerous dis- 
cussions with the Finance Depart- 
ment and the Bank of Canada, 
there is no doubt whatsoever that 
their thinking is along the same 
lines. Just to illustrate this point, 
let me give you two or three quo- 
tations. 


Here is what the Minister of Fi- 
nance said two months ago in 
presenting the Budget to the 
House of Commons: 


“IT believe all honorable mem- 
bers recognize that we must look 
forward to a time when conditions 
of prosperity and employm snt will 
when we can also make proper 
provision for an orderly retire- 
ment of debt.” 

“Our aim is to maintaii 
tainable rate of growth i terms 
of employment, developn tnt of 
resources and a sound doilar, so 
that Canadians everywhere may 


Continued on page 22 
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In financial parlance one speaks 
of “floating” a loan. I have often 
wondered how the word “float” 
became connected with financial 
transactions, 
since it actu- 
ally means to 
be borne or 
carried along 
by a liquid. 
After partici- 
pating in this 
meeting for a 
couple of 
days, how- 
ever, the con- 
nection has 
pecome 
clearer. 

I note cer- 
tain similar- 
ities between 
your business and ours. We are 
allowed by the government to 
make money out.of wood. You 
have it even better. You are al- 
lowed to make money out of 
money—other people’s money. Ob- 
serving the air of affluent well- 
being amongst your members I 
have about decided to give up the 
wood business and apply for mem- 
bership in your Association. 


I have noted that in the T. V. 
westerns there seems to be a lot 
of shooting. It often revolves 
around the bankers and dealers in 
faro games. If my memory is cor- 
rect, the bankers did a bit of 
shooting at you dealers’ back 
about 1934 and forced you, at 
pistol point, with a small assist 
from the government, to change 
your Association name. 


I don’t know whether I under- 
. stood my friend Ned Ely’s re- 
marks correctly, but I think I 
heard him say something about 
holding money on deposit and 
paying interest. I wondered if 


H. S. Foley 





*An address by Mr. Foley before the 
43rd annual meeting of the Investment 
Dealers’ Association of Canada, Banff, 
Alberta, June 9, 1959. 
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Forest Dynamics in Canada 


By HAROLD S. FOLEY* 


Chairman of the Board, Powell River Company, Ltd. 


Canada’s present moderate overcapacity in forest products can disappear in 
two or three years. Yet, unless recommended changes are made, the conserva- 
tively predicted doubling of demand by 1980 requiring $3 to $4 billion 
investment may find the industry not taking advantage of this admittedly 
great potential. So says Mr. Foley in outlining the disquieting trends—in- 
cluding our special tax depletion allowance incentive—affecting his industry. 
He indicts Canada for wasting its vast, unused, replaceable, forest resource; 
decries recent special tax levied on top of existing higher rate than that of 
other industries; and requests that extra burdens be removed, and incentives 
provided other Canadian natural resource industries and foreign competitors 
be similarly created so that without special treatment this industry can once 
again attain traditional market share. 


this meant you fellows are draw- 
ing your six-guns again. 

Let me hasten to say that my 
disrespectful remarks about in- 
vestment dealers are only in- 
spired by envy. There is no field 
of business that offers the same 
variety or breadth of experience, 
or brings with it greater insight 
into basic principles or soundness 
of judgment. It must be a source 
of excitement and satisfaction to 
be so directly connected with the 
mechanism of growth and devel- 
opment in a rapidly expanding 
country like Canada. 

It has been said that the meas- 
ure of capital wisely applied is 
the measure of progress. Canada’s 
progress, the envy of the world, 
is testimony to the outstanding 
job done by investment dealers. 

They are responsible for assem- 
bling the capital which is — the 
powerhouse of prosperity — the 
energizer for transforming dreams 
and plans into reality—the where- 
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withal for building and improv- 
ing industries, roads, schools and 
so on. It often strikes me as one 
of the great anomalies of our time 
that so few people understand the 
fundamental principles of our eco- 
nomic system. This reflects, I am 
convinced, an important weakness 
in our educational system. 


Certainly because of lack of 
knowledge or understanding, we 
often, through the action of public 
opinion on government, or rank 
and file opinion on unions, fall 
into, or are forced into practices 
which are contrary to good sense 
and so often against the real in- 
terests of those whom they are 
supposed to benefit. 


Investment dealers do a great 
service to the nation through their 
educational program and efforts 
to widen share ownership 
amongst the general population. 


The title of this paper is ‘‘For- 


est Dyanmics.” The word ‘dy- 
namics” is used in the sense of 
forces which produce motion. 


Forces, of course, can cause mo- 
tion forward or backward, or, de- 
pending on the balance of those 


forces, create a static condition. 
In a fast-moving world, re- 
appraisal of the forces at work 


THE BANK OF 


in business must be continuous. 
It seems human nature, however, 
that when the economy is boom- 
ing there is less analytical think- 
ing about either past or future. A 
period of moderate set-back, such 
as we have been through, acts as 
a healthy spur to critical analysis. 
In our forest industry it was .over- 
due. 


Canada’s forest industry was 
built initially on lumber. As time 
passed pulp and paper became in- 
creasingly important and are to- 
day, by a wide margin, predomi- 
nant in the national forest 
economy, although still taking 
second place to lumber in British 
Columbia. With every year that 
passes, wood will continue to be- 
come more a source of fibre and 
chemicals rather than boards. 


You know that one of every 
12 Canadians in our goods pro- 
ducing industries is concerned 
with forestry or forest products. 
The value of forest products cur- 
rently approximates $2,300,000,- 
000 annually. About one-third of 
Canada’s total export earnings 
come from the sale of forest prod- 
ucts. Of all manufacturing indus- 
tries, pulp and paper alone stands 
first in employment, in wages 
paid, in new investment, in net 
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value of output. The industry uses 
one-fifth of all electric power 
generated in Canada and pulp and 
paper production in dollar terms 
is greater than that of the na- 
tion’s wheat crop and more than 
twice that of all the nation’s metal 
mines. As a primary industry it 
has large ramifications in sup- 
porting secondary and service in- 
dustries. 

Over the years, the Canadian 
forest industry has seen many ups 
and downs, as is likely in an in- 
dustry which depends so greatly 
on export. A measure of the in- 
dustry’s strength is the fact that 
with no support or protection of 
any kind, it has entered and re- 
mained in the rough and tumble 
markets of the world and shown, 
over-all, continuous growth. 


A surge of growth followed the 
war, particularly in pulp and 
paper, and especially in British 
Columbia, where we may be more 
venturesome, or foolhardy, de- 
pending on your point of view. 

The Caadian forest industry re- 
tains great growth potential. The 
Gordon Commission predicted 
that overall demand for our forest 
products would double by 1980, 
and said that Canada’s forest re- 
sources are adequate to supply 
the demand. In the light of past 
performance, population trends 
and increasing literacy, this fore- 
cast does not seem unreasonable. 

It might be of interest to know 
that if this forecast were to prove 
correct, it would require an in- 
vestment of three to four billions 
of dollars. The assembly of this 
huge amount of capital should 
provide a challenge. I would like 
to see this come to pass. Actually, 
I think the possibilities could be 
greater than indicated by the 
Gordon Commission. We _ will, 
however, fall short of these fore- 
casts if we merely sit on our 
hands and take this growth for 
granted. 


The dynamics of the industry 
have changed in recent years. 
Forces have arisen which are 
slowing the industry’s growth po- 
tential, relative to other areas. 
We must put our hands to the job 
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Convention Number 


Voluntary saving and freedom 
of choice in the making of invest- 
ments are the cornerstones of Can- 
ada’s enterprise economy. Because 
Canadians to- 
day find them- 
selves in the 
midst of strik- 
ing and impor- 
tant changes 
in their eco- 
nomic envi- 
ronment and 
becausein 
times it is im- 
portant to 
grasp clearly 
the basic prin- 
ciples upon 
which prog- 
ress itself de- 
pends, I invite 
consideration of two matters which 
seem destined to affect profoundly 
our country’s future. One of these 
is the need for a careful re- 
appraisal of certain assumptions 
which many of us have come to 
accept as landmarks of Canada’s 
economic life. The other matter 
which I have in mind is the en- 
during need for a clearer under- 
standing of the enterprise econ- 
omy itself. 


N. R. Crump 


Lists Dangerous Assumptions Held 


Public and business policies to- 
day often reflect some basic as- 
sumptions concerning Canada’s 
position in the world economy. 
With some over - simplification, 
these assumptions may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


First, there is the assumption 
that the world economy needs us 
more than we need it. 

Second, there is the assumption 
that we in North America enjoy 
unchallenged superiority over the 
rest of the free world in industrial 
efficiency and in _ technological 
and managerial knowledge. 


Third, there is the assumption 
that the United States will never 
pursue trade policies harmful to 
the growth of Canada’s resource 
industries. 

Fourth, there is the assumption 
that we are the repository of ulti- 
mate wisdom in the realm of fis- 
cal and monetary policy. 


And, finally, there is the as- 





*An address by Mr. Crump before the 
43rd annual meeting of the Investment 
Dealers’ Association of Canada, Banff, 
Alberta, June 10, 1959. 
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Landmarks of Tomorrow 


By N. R. CRUMP* 


President, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, Quebec 


Concerned about Canada’s domestic and international productive progress 
because of dangerous assumptions held and conscious, or not, views that 
cripple private enterprise, Mr. Crump asserts it is imperative that improved 
capacity to compete be made the foremost goal of business and national policy. 
He cites the Canadian Pacific Railway as an example of an enterprise sub- 
jected to outdated regulation and restrictive labor practices, though no longer 
a monopoly nor recipient of fair rate of return, and asks that the public utility 
“rate base—rate of return’”’ principle be applied to rails. Convinced that free 
enterprise must do a better educational job, the industrialist suggests that an 
explanation of profit and loss system and exposure of erosion of the economy 


sumption that the mixed economy, 
in which state enterprise and pri- 
vate enterprise function side by 
side, is not only a good thing in 
itself but is also essential to na- 
tional growth and prosperity. 

These assumptions are widely 
considered — by many business- 
men, labor leaders and parliamen- 
tarians—to be self-evident truths. 
I believe, however, that not only 
is it dangerous for us to take them 
for granted, but also that to do so 
reflects an attitude of compla- 
cency wholly at variance with the 
economic realities of our time. 
These assumptions are, at best, 
half-truths. 


Who Needs Whom? 


Consider, for a moment, the as- 
sumption that the world economy 
needs us more than we need it. 
Such an assumption undoubtedly 
had considerable validity in the 
immediate postwar years. The 
economy of most of Western Eu- 
rope lay devastated and_ the 
United Kingdom itself had an old- 
fashioned industrial plant worn to 
the breaking point by the strains 
of war. 


Today, however, the expanding 
and efficient industrial complex 
of the United Kingdom and West- 
ern Europe has made world trade 
more intensely competitive than 
at any time in Canada’s history. 
No longer can it be taken for 
granted that demand stemming 
from the era of postwar austerity 


become everyone’s job. 
y J 


in those countries will continue to 
provide a dynamic stimulus to 
Canadian trade. Instead, we must 
acknowledge that the fact that the 
United Kingdom and the countries 
of Western Europe are today the 
most vigorous competitors for 
world markets. 

Another factor, the full impact 
of which cannot as yet be fully 
assessed, but which calls into 
question the validity of the as- 
sumption that the rest of the 
world needs us more than we need 
it, is the European Common Mar- 
ket. In time, perhaps, the eco- 
nomic expansion forecast for 
Western Europe as a result of the 
Common Market may stimulate 
demand for the products of Can- 
ada’s great resource industries. It 
will only do so, however, pro- 
vided wages and other production 
costs in Canada are such that the 
products of those industries re- 
main competitive. The more im- 
mediate effect of the Common 
Market is likely to be more inten- 
sive competition from abroad both 
for markets and for investment 
capital. 

What about the assumption that 
we in North America enjoy un- 
challenged superiority over the 
rest of the free world in industria] 
efficiency and in_ technological 
and managerial knowledge? How 
much validity attaches to this 
assumption today? 


The industrial and economic 
leadership of North America, it 
should be remembered, is pri- 
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marily the result not of our 
strength but of other people’s 
weaknesses and misfortunes, such 
as the destruction and impover- 
ishment brought about by World 
War II. This position of leader- 
ship has been based on tempo- 
rary factors which are rapidly 
vanishing. The industrial resur- 
gence of Britain and Western Eu- 
rope must be welcomed, for with- 
out it the Free World could not 
have survived the Soviet threat. 
Yet this resurgence constitutes a 
dramatic challenge to our indus- 
tria] efficiency. Other people than 
ourselves have brains and talent 
in achieving progress through the 
efficient use of men, machines, 
methods, material and money. 


U. S. A.’s Trade Uncertainties 


Nor can we any longer assume, 
as it was fashionable to do in the 
years immediately following 
World War II, that the United 
States, being deficient in raw ma- 
terials, woud never pursue pol- 
icies harmful to Canada’s resource 


industries. We have already seen 
how import quotas imposed by 
Washington can adversely affect 
Canada’s production of lead and 
zinc. We have seen, too, the 
threat to the growth of Canada’s 
petroleum industry, now tempo- 
rarily removed, which was posed 
by Washington’s system of oil im- 
port quotas. And on the agricul- 
tural front, our capacity to export 
farm commodities is jeopardized 
not only by farm protectionism 
abroad, but also by the farm sur- 
plus disposal policies of the 
United States. So long as U. S. 
wheat is sold against frozen “soft 
currencies” or bartered away in 
Canada’s traditional export mar- 
kets, prosperity based on trade 
can no longer be taken for 
granted. 

The time may come when 
Washington will see fit to aban- 
don such economic follies. Until it 
does, however, the realities of the 
situation would suggest that we 
can no longer safely assume that 
Congress will give priority to the 
importance of Canada’s economic 
well-being over short-sighted and, 
I hope, short-term trade policies 
based chiefly on considerations of 
political expediency. 


Keeping Currency Sound 

I pretend to no expert knowl- 
edge in matters of fiscal and 
monetary policy. I know how 
timely and how important is the 
warning voiced by Mr. Ely, Presi- 
dent of the Investment Dealers’ 
Association of Canada, concern- 
ing the dangers of inflation. Cer- 
tainly public policies aimed at 
maintaining a stable, reliable dol- 
lar, must be accorded high prior- 
ity in our country’s affairs. 

Other industrial nations, no- 
tably West Germany and the 
United Kingdom, know and un- 
derstand that inflation, in any 
measure, is an evil thing. They 


Continued on page 13 
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Canada’s Growth Prospects and Role of U.S. A.’s Investment 


Canada’s Postwar Economic 
Expansicn 

The Canadian eccnomy has been 
growing very rapidly in the post- 
war period—in fact more rapidly 
than the U. S. economy, the 
world’s most economically ad- 
vanced nation. 

Population and Gross National 
Product. Between 1945 and 1959 
our popula- 
tion increased 
from 12 mil- 
lion to 17% 
million (a total 
of 45% or at 
an annual av- 
erage com- 
pound rate of 
z.¢ per cent). 
Our gross na- 
tional product 
rose from $11.8 
billion in 1945 
to an esti- 
mated $34.5 
billion in 1959 
(an increase of 
192% in current dollar terms and 
63% in volume terms, or at an 
annual average compound rate of 
7.9% and 3.5%, respectively). 


Canada Expanding More Rap- 
idly Than the U. S. Over the same 
period the U. S. economy also 
made great strides forward in- 
cluding an annual average com- 
pound rate of increase in popu- 
lation of 1.7% and in_ gross 
national product in volume terms 
of 2.1%. You will notice that both 
rates of growth are quite a bit 
lower than the Canadian rates of 
growth. (Over the period 1945 to 
1959 the U. S. population in- 
creased from 140 million to an 
estimated 177 million or by 26.5%, 
with gross national product in- 
creasing from about $214 billion 
to an estimated $468 billion or 
119% in value and 33% in volume 
terms.) 


Record Capital investment Pro- 
gram. Since the end of World 
War II Canada spent some $78 
billion on capital investment of 
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*An address by Mr. Firestone before 
the 43rd Annual Meeting, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, New York 
City. 
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Oppo:tunities for Americans to do well in Canada are said to never have 
looked better in view of Canada’s world record high post W. W. II growth 
pace and optimistic projections concerning the future. To this, however, the 
Canadian government economist pointedly advises that growing concern over 
U. S. ownership stems not f:om any hostile feelings at American direct in- 
vestments but from discriminatory practice that denies equity ownership 
opportunity and managerial participation in U. S. controlled firms operating 
in Canada. Mr. Firestone also advises his targets to publish financial facts or 
face the possible consequences of a Canad’an SEC act. Making effective use 
of U.S.A. official data to underscore principal Canadian grievance, Ameri- 
cans are shown to have supplied but 31° of required funds and, yet, control 
55% of Canadian economy whereas Canadians have supplied 67% of capital 


all types. In fact our country de- 
voted a greater proportion of its 
national output to capital invest- 
ment than any other industrial- 
ized nation in the world including 
the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. 


Growing Foreign Investment. 
Over this period foreign invest- 
ment has taken on _ increasing 
importance in financing our eco- 
nomic development. Between 1946 
and 1949 about 19% of gross 
capital formation (in durable 
physical assets) was financed by 
foreign capital. Between 1950 and 
1954 an estimated 25% was fi- 
nanced from that source with this 
proportion rising to something 
like 35% for the most recent 
period, 1955 to 1959. 

Total long-term foreign invest- 
ment has risen from about $7 
billion at the end of 1945 to about 
$1812 billion at the end of 1958, 
or by 160%. Over this same period, 
U. S. long-term investment in 
Canada has increased from $5 bil- 


lion to around $14 billion, a gain 
of 180%, and the U. S. share of 
the total has grown from 70 to 
76%. 


and others 2%. 


Retained Earnings and Canadian 
Borrowings by U. S. Subsidiaries. 
At first glance these figures sug- 
gest that Canada is relying rather 
heavily on the inflow of foreign 
capital for her economic develop- 
ment. In fact, however, a much 
larger proportion of our capital 
investment program was financed 
from Canadian sources than these 
figures indicate. The definition of 
“foreign” capital as used by the 
Dominion Bureau. of Statistics in- 
cludes the retained earnings of 
foreign controlled companies and 
their borrowings in Canada as 
well as the inflow of foreign 
capital from abroad. 


The importance of this point 
has been brought out by the re- 
sult of a recent survey conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce which indicated that in 
1957 only 31% of the capital re- 
quired by U. S. subsidiaries oper- 
ating in Canada came from the 
U. S. with the remainder repre- 
sented by retained profits earned 
in Canada and by investment 
funds obtained from Canadian in- 
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stitutions and individual in- 
vestors.! These figures illustrate 
the skill of American management 
in obtaining increasing control of 
Canadian resources and industries 
while at the same time supplying 
only a small proportion of the 
capital required for the develop- 
ment of these enterprises. 

U.S. Control of Canadian Indus- 
try. The U. S. has concentrated 
heavily in certain key industries 
and has been able to obtain con- 
trol of half or more of some of 
Canada’s major industrial sectors, 
e. g., petroleum industry some 
85%, mining and smelting about 
65%, and total manufacturing in- 
dustries over 50% (approximate 
estimates as of the end of 1958). 


Concern Over U. S. Investment 
And Policies 


Public’s Attitude. In the last 
five years Canadians have been 
taking stock trying to assess the 
benefits which their rapid eco- 
nomic expansion has brought to 
them and the prospects ahead for 





1 Survey of Current Business, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
January 1959, p. 23. 


the next quarter century. The 
Canadian Government appointed 
a Royal Commission on “Canada’s 
Economic Prospects” which 
turned in a report in 1957 similar 
to the report of the U. S. Paley 
Commission dealing with natural 
resources but covering an even 
wider range of subject matters. 
Among other things this Com- 
mission brought into focus what 
the rapid growth of Canada has 
meant for Canadians and the im- 
plication of expanding foreign 
investment in Canada’s economic 
development. The Commission ob- 
served, and I quote: 


“Many Canadians are worried 
about such a large degree of 
economic decision-making being 
in the hands of non-residents or 
in the hands of Caradian com- 
panies controlled by non-resi- 
dents. This concern has arisen 
because of the concentration of 
foreign ownership in certain in- 
dustries, because of the fact that 
most of it is centered in one 
country, the United States, and 
because most of it is in the form 
of equities which, in the ordinary 
course of events, are never likely 
to be repatriated.” 


“A situation does exist in some 
sectors of the economy where 
legitimate Canadian interests may 
be over-looked or disregarded. 
The non-resident owners of the 
larger companies which have a 
dominating influence may not in 
all cases be aware of the Canadian 
point of view.” 


“We believe Canadians should 
have more tangible assurance than 
they now have that the people 
who are responsible for the man- 
agement of such foreign-owned 
concerns will, whenever reason- 
ably possible, make decisions that 
are in the best interests of Canada; 
that such concerns in effect be- 


come more ‘Canadian’ in out- 
look.’’2 
Government’s Attitude. In the 


summer of 1957 we had a change 
of government. Since that time 





2 Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects, Final Report, Ottawa, 
November 1957, pp. 389, 392 and 393. 
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It is not my purpos2 to present 
a detailed review of economic fac- 
tors or to attempt to foretell what 
the future holcs for the Canadian 
economy. But 
it may be said 
that many in- 
dices clearly 
show that we 
are working 
our way out 
of the reces- 
sion. The re- 
covery is rest- 
ing basically 
on continued 
strength in 
consumer de- 
mand and a 
revival of 
business in- 
ventory. Thus 
far, however, the recovery seems 
to be limited to domistic fields; it 
is not yet noticeable in the trend 
of our export trade. Balance of 
payment position continues to give 
cause for concern. 


The past year and particularly 
the past six months have been a 
unusual period in banking. Since 
last October the Bank of Canada 
has held the money supply under 
tight restraint, it has been held as 
close to level as possible with, if 
any change, a slight drop. For 
months before the turn of the year 
there was little demand for bank 
loans, although the banks were in 
excellent position to satisfy in- 
creased demands. 


Banks Sell Bonds 


Suddenly, about the turn of the 
year, the demand for bank loans 
started to increase and that trend 
has continued. Faced with a static 
money supply, the banks were 
forced to liquidate holdings of 
treasury bills and government 
bonds to put themselves in a cash 
position to satisfy the demand for 
loans. 

Obviously, this process of the 
banks liquidating bonds to obtain 
loanable funds cannot continue 
indefinitely. For one thing, the 
amount of government bonds in 


ly 
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Banks have no alternative but to keep a tight rein on bank loans, so long as 
money supply is kept in check and demand for bank loans continues to grow, 
is Mr. Roberge’s advice to his colleagues. Stepping down after two years as 
President of Canadian banking group, Mr. Roberge briefly depicts the major 
and dramatic changes in the past few months, and banking’s flexible and 
tremendously progressive growth since 1950. He expresses particular pleas- 
ure at the gains in Canadian shareholding-representation and in the virtually 
unmatched record of Canadian ownership of its industry. 


the hands of the banks is not un- 
limited. There is a limit, too, be- 
yond which prudent banking 
dictates no bank can go in the 
liquidation of its bond portfolio. 


I made a reference to this gen- 
eral situation a month ago in a 
public statement when I said: 
“Until such time as those respon- 
sible for national monetary policy 
decide, in the light of their ap- 
praisal of relevant circumstances, 
that some further increase in the 
money supply may be permitted, 
the banks have no alternative but 
to exercise the utmost care in the 
handling of their credit facilities, 
in order to avoid any significant 
further increase in the over-all 
total of bank loans.” 


That declaration still stands. 
The chartered banks are still ex- 
ercising every care to see that 
total bank loans do not increase. 
That condition will continue and 
intensify as long as the money 
supply remains fixed and the de- 
mand for bank credit continues 
to grow. 


Small Borrowers 


I am sure I speak for all char- 
tered banks when I say that every 
effort will be made to see that 
small borrowers, including the 
personal borrower, will receive 
fair treatment in this period of 
increased demand for bank credit 
against a static money supply. 


Another feature of banking in 
the past few months has been that 
personal savings on deposit in the 
chartered banks crossed the $7.1 
billion-mark for an all-time high. 
The volume of personal savings, 
again since the turn of the year, 
increased in one of the most rapid 
rises in many years, an accumula- 
tion of stored-up purchasing power 
that is particularly significant 
when the economy shows every 
sign of a speed-up. 

I have touched briefly on these 
major, and very dramatic, changes 
in the over-all banking picture in 
the last few months so that I may 
take more time in discussing the 
flexibility and growth of the bank- 
ing system in recent years. 


Tremendous Progress, Growth 

I was appointed a member of 
The Canadian Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in August, 1950 and I intend 
to use that as a starting point to 
demonstrate the tremendvuus prog- 
ress and growth that has marked 
the banking system of this coun- 
try in the comparatively short 
time of nine years. There has been 
growth in the physical sense such 
as in the number of branches but, 
more important than that, the 
number of people who use bank- 
ing services has increased beyond 
all expectations in that nine-year 
period until today it is a truism 
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that practically everybody in Can- 
ada is a bank customer. 

It has long been my belief that 
Canadians use banking services to 
a greater extent than any other 
people. It may not be possible to 
support that conviction with con- 
crete evidence but what other 
banking system can boast there is 
a bank account for every adult in 
the nation? What other banking 
system can match the Canadian 
record of a bank branch for every 
3,700 of the population? 

During the last nine years the 
number of deposit accounts in the 
chartered banks increased from 
slightly more than 8 million to 
about 12 million and total Cana- 
dian dollar deposits increased 
from slightly more than $7 billion 
to more than $12 billion. Those 
figures not only show the vast 
number of Canadians who are 


bank customers but graphically re- 
flect, as well, their confidence in 
the strength and stability of the 
banking system. Incidentally, dur- 
ing the same nine-year period, 
the banks paid out more than $1 






billion in interest to savings de- 
positors. 

There are other ways of demon- 
strating the growth of banking 
services in Canada in the past nine 
years. The number of cheques 
passing through the banking sys- 
tem has been increasing about 
10% a year for some time and now 
has reached 2,500,000 each bank- 
ing day. 


Loans to Individuals 


Or look at the number of indi- 
vidual lending accounts. It is not 
possible to give comparative fig- 
ures but on Dec. 31, 1958 there 
were 1,531,569 loans on the books 
of the chartered banks apart from 
mortgage loans under the National 
Housing Act. Of these, 66% were 
personal loans to individuais for 
non-business purposes. If the 
number of loans to farmers is 
added to personal loans to indi- 
viduals, it represents 1,304,118 out 
of 1,531,569 or 80%. This is clear 
evidence that the chartered banks 
do not overlook the individual in 
their lending policies and clear 
evidence that the small, personal 
borrower regards a bank as his 
number one source of financial 
assistance. 


I referred previously to loans 
under the National Housing Act 
and I would like to give figures 
for this type of lending. Between 
March 1954, when the Act came 
into force and the end of 1958, 
the chartered banks had approved 
loans of $1,117 million, aiding in 
the construction of 109,000 new 
homes throughout Canada. In ad- 
dition, under the home improve- 
ment sections of the NHA, which 
became effective in February 
1955, the chartered banks made 
122,300 loans to a total of $127 
million. 

As the use and extent of bank- 

Continued on page 17 
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Managing a Canadian Subsidiary for a United States Parent 


There is a sense of concern in 
Canada over the concentration of 
ownership of some of the c_un- 
try’s more important industries in 
Ba itoreign 
country—even 
though that 
country is 
friendly as 
well as a part- 
ner in military 
defense and 
in other inter- 
national af- 
fairs. 

The prob- 
lems that Can- 
ada sees are 
not figments 
of the imagi- 
nation or evi- 
dences of an 
inferiority complex. Some of the 
problems are political, and must 
be answered directly between 
Washington and Ottawa. The 
two-way visits of our heads of 
government, and other top-level 
legislative committees, signify the 
attention that is being given to 
these matters. The recent timely 
action of the U. S. concerning the 
Canadian oil situation is an ex- 
ample of the friendly relation- 
ships between the two countries. 
But there are other unresolved 
problems. If, for example, Ca- 
nadian subsidiaries take steps to 
protect the economic position of 
Canada and such action conflicts 


with United States anti-trust laws, 
the Canadian companies may be 
under pressure to comply with 
United States law, without regard 
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Getting down to specifics, head of a U. S. subsidiary in Canada discusses 

problenis arising from parent ownership of subsidiaries in Canada and pre- 

scribes “decentralization” except for those things where parental assistance 

may be beneficial. Thus, Mr. Morrison’s candid answers to present troubling 

problems would not weaken the close ties between pa:ent and subsidiary and 

yet they definitely favor management and operation as a Canadian corpora- 
tion and not as a “branch” or a “division” of the parent company. 


to the legality of their action un- 
der Canadian law. 


Favors Decentralization 


Other problems relate directly to 
the field of commercial relation- 
ships between the U. S. parent 
and the Canadian subsidiary. The 
fundamental answer to these 
problems lies in organizing the 
subsidiary so that it is managed 
and operated as a Canadian cor- 
poration and not as a ‘“‘branch” or 
a “division” of the parent com- 
pany. This may seem io you a 
subile difference, but its impact 
on the Canadian public and in 
fact, on the long-term profitabil- 
ity of the subsidiary itself, can- 
not be over-emphasized. This 
approach does not limit the tech- 
nical know-how and management 
help that can be fed into the sub- 
sidiary from the parent. However, 
it does recognize that  policy- 
making for the subsidiary must 
be nredicated on the Canadian 
environment as distinct from the 
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United States environment in 
which the parent opera;:es. 


It has been suggested that a 
fundamental move in overcoming 
these macters would be for the 
parent to sell from 20 to 25% of 
the subsidiary stock to Canadians. 
While this would permit Canadian 
investor-partnership in the own- 
ership of the business, and would 
have favorable public reception, 
it does not get to the heart of the 
proklem. The problem arises from 
the management philosophy of the 
parent with respect to the opera- 
tion of its subsidiary. The control, 
whecher it be 80% or 100%, nas 
no bearing, in itself, on this man- 
agement philosophy of the parent. 


The solution is found only in 
the whole-hearted acceptance of 
the philosophy of decentralization. 
This involves,clear-cut delegation 
of full management responsibil- 
ities to the subsidiary officers 
with appropriate authorities and 
clearly defined accountabilities— 
all related to the general man- 
agement of a business as differen- 
tiated from the management of a 
domestic branch. 


Yet, Would Not Weaken Ties 


There is nothing in this philos- 
ophy of decentralization that 
weakens the close ties that must 
exist between parent and subsid- 
iary. However, these ties should 
be contractual in nature and 
recognized by both parties as 
such. The areas where parental 
assistance may be beneficial must 
be carefully considered and then 
documented so that the authority 
of the Canadian management is 
clearly understood. It is impor- 
tant, in formulating these rela- 
tionships, that the autonomy and 
corporate integrity of the subsid- 
iary be fully apparent. This pre- 
caution may assume additional 
significance to the parent when 
viewed through the eyes of the 
United States laws with respect 
to commercial relationships. 


The foregoing may be clarified 
if some examples of such contrac- 
tual relationships are stated. It is 
suggested that the following are 
typical subsidiary requirements 
which would be purchased from 
the parent: 


(1) Consultant and _ advisor 
services on matters concerning 
advanced methods and technol- 
ogy on all operating functions. 


(2) Basic “know-how” and pat- 
ent rights. 


(3) The supply of goods and 
services necessary to complement 
the manufacturing and marketing 
operations of the subsidiary. 

It is essential that the Canadian 
subsidiary of a United States 
parent should operate in complete 
harmony with the social, eco- 
nomic and political aspirations of 
Canadians. Any deviation from 


this path will surely restrict the 
long-term protitability and 
trowth of the suosidiary. A board 
of directors with strong outside 
Canadian representation may 
prove extremely helpful to the 
subsidiary management in meet- 
ing this need. 


Board of Directors 


The board of directors, includ- 
ing a number of independent 
representatives, should be chosen 
©* as to constitute a highly qual- 
ified body to give advice and 
guidance to those charged with 
the operation of the business. The 
board should then delegate to 
the President and Chief Executive 
Officer the responsibility and au- 
thority for the general ma.age- 
ment of the company including, 
but not necessarily limited to, 
such broad matters as— 


(1) The determination of goods 
and services to be manufactured 
or purchased for resale. 


(2) The prices at which all 
goods and services will be sold. 


(3) The sources of supply for 
all materials and components. 


(4) The scope of product design 
and manufacturing methods and 
facilities. 


(5) The negotiation of labor 
union contracts. 


(6) The corporate participation 
in charitable, educational -and 
other community endeavors. 


(7) The marketing of the sub- 
sidiary’s products in all markets 
of the world. 


We believe that Canada has a 
role to play in world affairs. We 
are a modern industrial nation 
and are recognized in the world 
as having no aggressive aspira- 
tions. For this reason our coun- 
sel is given considerable credence 
by the non-committed nations. We 
believe in democratic institutions 
and the free enterprise system. It 
is therefore, important that we 
should maintain our political in- 
dependence and participate, on a 
partnership basis, in the general 
growth of the North American 
continent as a whole. Sound 
parent-subsidiary corporate re- 
lationships between our two coun- 
tries can contribute greatly to the 
strength and well-being of this 
international partnership. 
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Forest Dynamics in Canada 


of setting counter forces in action 
if we are to maintain or increase 
the momentum of growth in the 
years ahead. 

I should again stress our de- 
pendence on export, because it is 
the all-important fact about our 
industry. We export more than 
90% of our newsprint, more than 
80% of our pulp, and more than 
half of our lumber. The foreign 
buyer is not interested in our 
costs or taxes or any of our do- 
mestic problems. He wants qual- 
ity at the going price, or he will 
buy from some other country. 


Disquieting Trends 


There have been some disquiet- 
ing trends in recent years that 
may not have been getting the at- 
tention they deserve. 

Since 1950 Canada’s share of the 


world newsprint market has 
dropped from 55 %to 48%. In the 
same period Canada’s share of the 
U. S. market, which takes well 
over half the world’s newsprint, 


has dropped from 80% 
70%. 


Between 1950 and 1959, Can- 
ada’s newsprint capacity increased 
by 44%, but the remainder of the 
free world increased its capacity 
by 95%, or more than twice our 
rate. 

Similarly for chemical pulp: 
Canada increased its production 
between 1950 and 1957 by 35%, 
the remainder of the free world 
by 57%. 

Obviously the investment flow 
into pulp and paper since 1950 
has been much more rapid in the 
remainder of the free world than 
it has in Canada. Production from 
new or expanded facilities in 
other countries is, in turn, eating 
into some of our best markets. 

What are some of the dynamics 
at work behind these trends? 

Canada faces certain physical 
disadvantages such as terrain or 
geographical position in relation 
to market, which cannot be al- 
tered. Other forces, however, can 


to about 





be brought 
them. 

Freight is an important element 
in our industry and Canada is a 
long way from many major con- 
suming markets. Investors look 
for plant sites and forests as close 
as possible to the point of con- 
sumption. 

New technology has made this 
easier to achieve, for example, 
scientific advances which made 
possible the use of the very 
large southern United States pine 
forests for pulp and paper, or 
quite recent discoveries which 
made possible the pulping of tem- 
perate zone hardwoods, greatly 
increasing the raw material re- 
sources available, particularly in 
the United States. 


Our wage costs in relation to 
productivity have been rising too 
fast compared to other parts of 
the world, including the United 
States. 


Our capital costs are higher. 
For example, in British Colum- 
bia we estimate them to be 25% 
higher than in the Pacific North- 
west States, a major cause being 
tariffs designed to protect do- 
mestic industry. (In passing I 


into play to offset 


would like to say that the current 
sentiment toward higher tariffs in 
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Canada worries us, because we in- 
evitably find higher Canadian 
tariffs invite retaliation against 
our products by the nations af- 
fected.) 

{ncentives granted by other 
countries compared to Canada are 
important. 


We are aware of the many in- 
centives granted to the mineral 
and petroleum industries in Can- 
ada and in other countries. They 
are wise and effective policies 
which have brought and are 
bringing about the development 
of resources which otherwise 
would not have been developed, 
and which have. contributed 
greatly to Canada’s rapid growth. 


The results of incentives granted 
to industry generally in the 
southern United States are well 
known. They were extended to an 
even greater degree to the pulp 
and paper companies. In addi- 
tion, provision for special deple- 
tion allowances for timber owning 
companies in the United States 
makes investment there relatively 
attractive. Under these provisions 
some of British Columbia’s com- 
petitors in the Pacific Northwest 
States, for example, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, one of the larg- 
est in the world, last year had a 
net income tax rate of 37%, while 
Georgia Pacific, another large 
producer, had a net income tax 
rate of 31%. 


United States and other coun- 
tries thus parallel incentives 
granted to mines or petroleum 
with similar measures for forest 
industries. Canada, unfortunately, 
does not. 


Canada has vast unused forests 
which could provide an annual 
sustained - yield harvest support- 
ing at least double present pro- 
duction. This resource is now 
wasting. If it is in the national 
interest to encourage investment 
in minerals and petroleum, which 
are irreplaceable resources, is it 
not even more desirable to en- 
courage, as has been done else- 
where, the development of the 
forest potential which is now 
wasting and which could be util- 
ized without diminishing the 
forest resource. 

In my view Canada has no al- 
ternative, unless we are content 
to continue to slip behind. 

Certainly, in light of recent 
trends, the special tax imposed 











under the Federal-Provincial tax 
agreements in British Columbia 
and Ontario, two of the largest 
forest producers, is puzzling. The 
industry now pays the so-called 
logging tax which is, in fact, a 
special income tax on all wood 
processing. It makes the total in- 
come tax on our industry from 
2% to 5% higher than on any 
other industry in Canada. It is dif- 
ficult to understand the placing of 
special burdens on an industry 
which is so vital to national pros- 
perity and so wholly dependent 
on meeting the world market. 

I have sketched a few factors in 
this review of the dynamics of 
Canada’s greatest industry. 

I hope I have not sounded 
gloomy, because there should be 
no cause for pessimism about the 
future of the Canadian forest in- 
dustry. Exactly the opposite. The 
growth potential is tremendous. 
Canada has the know-how, the 
required wood, water and power. 
As I have stressed, however, the 
dynamics are changing and we 
must change with them, or see 
great opportunities escape us. 


We have proved in the markets 
of the world over many years 
that we are a vigorous, competi- 
tive industry. Our know-how and 
plant efficiency are second to 
none. We do not need special 
treatment. We do think there is 


a strong case, in the national in- 
terest, for the elimination of the 
extra burdens on our industry and 
the creation of incentives similar 
to those provided for other nat- 
ural resource industries in Can- 
ada and to the forest industry in 
competing countries. 

It would be an unhappy situa- 
tion if our industry continued to 
be in the position of being handi- 
capped 10 yards in a 100-yard 
race. 

Investment decisions in our in- 
dustry are made two or three 
years ahead of actual production 
and the present moderate over- 
capacity could well be used up 
within that period. In my view 
strong growth forces are again at 
work. The race to take advantage 
of new market potential will soon 
be resumed. 


I hope I have said enough to en- 
list help in reaching solutions to 
these problems so that the impor- 
tant pulp and paper segment of 
the Canadian economy will move 
forward as it should. 
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Landmarks of Tomorrow 


know, too, that excessive taxation 
is a grave deterrent to investment 
and to industrial growth. This 
knowledge is reflected in the 
public policies of both these 
countries. And both, it is worth 
noting, are experiencing unparal- 
leled prosperity. There are in- 
dications, too, that France in fu- 
ture will avoid the inflationary 
treadmill and move closer to the 
tried and tested monetary and fis- 
cal policies which make for a 
sound currency and for real eco- 
nomic growth. We in Canada 
would do well to heed this de- 
termined drive abroad for sound 
money and to consider its impli- 
cations in terms of trade and in- 
vestment for our Own country’s 
future. No longer can we assume 
with complacency that the dollar 
is the only really sound and re- 
liable currency in the world. 


Finally, there is the assump- 
tion that the mixed economy, in 
which state enterprise and private 
enterprise function side by side, 
is not only a good thing in itself, 
but is also essential to Canada’s 
growth and prosperity. This as- 
sumption is not without historical 
justification—at least so far as 
transportation is concerned. The 
important thing, however, is that 
the role of enterprise, whether it 
be privately or publicly-owned, 
should be essentially the same. In 
transportation, as in other indus- 
tries, the guiding principle of 
management must be to produce 
necessary services at prices which 
consumers are able and willing to 
pay, and to do so at a cost con- 


sistent with reasonable reward to 
investers and employees alike. 


Mixed Economy Threatens 
Private Sector 


If public enterprise in Canada 
were subject to the same ground 
rules, including penalty for fail- 
ure in meeting the test of the 
marketplace, then competition 
with private enterprise would be 
possible without prejudice to the 
principles of the market mecha- 
nism. But if public enterprise has 
access to capital without regard 
to cost, then sound economic prin- 
ciples governing growth and prog- 
ress are jeopardized and an added 
burden is imposed on the tax- 
payer. Under such circumstances, 
the tendency is for the publicly- 
owned sector of the economy to 
expand, while the _ privately- 
owned sector, under the duress of 
unfair and unequal competition 
for necessary capital, is placed in 
jeopardy. 

I have ventured to examine the 
validity of these five common- 
place assumptions because I be- 
lieve that their existence tends to 
cloud our thinking and to cloak 
from our gaze the realities of the 
situation confronting Canada to- 
day and in the years immediately 
ahead. If we are to prosper as a 
nation, we must accept the fact 
that the international economy is 
likely to be less dependent on us 
in the future than in the past. We 
must accept the fact that leader- 
ship is not ours by right but must 
be earned. Above all, we must 
make the strengthening of our 
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capacity to compete a central ob- 
jective of national and business 
policy—an objective as important 
as the goal of economic expansion 
and growth and more important 
than full employment. indeed, 
both economic growth and full 
employment will depend on the 
success which we achieve in com- 
peting in the international econ- 
omy. 

The immediate task for all of 
us, as I see it, is to seek out and 


‘re-affirm those principles of eco- 


nomic conduct which offer the 
best assurance of success in main- 
taining dynamic growth under 
the conditions of intensive com- 
petition which confront us both at 
home and abroad. Those prin- 
ciples, I suggest, may be found in 
the profit-and-loss system. 


False Accusation 


As practitioners of the free 
market, we need no conversion to 
the merits of private enterprise. It 
is, however, an undeniable fact 
that skillful and insidious cam- 
paigns are being conducted by 
powerful groups both in Canada 
and the United States to persuade 
us that private enterprise is un- 
equal to the challenge of our 
times, and that other systems hold 
promise of greater and more rapid 
economic and social progress. 


No economic system can func- 
tion without discipline. In the 
market economy the discipline is 
vested in the millions of individ- 
ual citizens who are consumers. 
Their decisions, freely made, de- 
termine how men, materials and 
money are allocated in the pro- 
duction of goods and _ services. 
Savings, under such a system, are 
voluntary. Money is invested not 
at the whim of the State, but ac- 
cording to the investor’s knowl- 
edge of consumer needs and his 
belief that money invested in 
meeting those needs will earn for 
him a reasonable reward. 


Voluntary savings are not the 
only manner in which capital for- 
mation may take place. Forced 
savings through taxation can also 
result in capital formation. So, 
too, can forced savings through 
inflation, in which the State gains 
at the expense of private savings. 
Under these two latter systems, 
however, the discipline lies not in 
the free decisions of consumers 
and investors, but in the power 
of the State itself. Under such 
systems, freedom itself—political 
as well as economic—is compro- 
mised. Both enhance the power 
of the State to dominate and to 
regiment the lives of its citizens. 
Both infringe upon the rights of 
the consumer and the investor to 
make their own decisions in the 
light of supply and demand. Both 
bespeak the managed economy 
controlled by State planners. 


Those who wear the badge of 
socialism attack private enter- 
prise openly and are compara- 
tively few in number. Far more 
dangerous to freedom are those 


who profess to abhor socialisin 
but who advocate policies which, 


if pursued piecemeal, can brinz 
about the destruction of the pri- 
vate enterprise system no less 
surely than those who unabashed 
paint glowing pictures of the sup- 
posed blessings of public owner- 
ship and nationalization of indus- 
try. 





How to Stop Subtle Erosion 


If this subtle erosion of the free 
economy is to be halted, then I 
suggest that all of us who believe 
in private enterprise must be 


ready at all times to do three 
things. We must proclaim on 
every possible occasion the ac- 
complishments of private enter- 
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prise in terms of the material 
progress and social well-being of 
the Canadian people. We must 
understand clearly how the pri- 
vate enterprise system works. And 
we must be ever vigilant to de- 
molish the fallacies and half- 
truths uttered by those who seek, 
consciously or otherwise, to un- 
dermine and destroy faith in the 
private enterprise system. 


Of these three tasks, the first 
is the easiest. Glance out cf your 
office window, or drive around 
your city and in the surrounding 
country. Look at the office build- 
ings, stores and _ factories, the 
mills, mines, oil and gas wells, the 
refineries, power plants, farms 
and ranches, the complex facil- 
ities of transportation and com- 
munication, ranging from_ the 
newspaper delivery boy on his 
bicycle to the great four-engine 
jet-prop aircraft soaring across 
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markets. 
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the sky at more than 4C0 miles an 
hour. Watch the throngs of 
shoppers on the city streets, buy- 
ing, using and enjoying an infi- 
nite variety of goods and services. 
Consider the high living stand- 
ards which this maze of enter- 
prise has made possible for or- 
dinary people everywhere in 
Canada—living standards the like 
cf which our grandfathers could 
not have imagined possible. 

Do this, then ask yourselves this 
simple question: Whence came the 
capital capable of creating these 
industries and the wealth of goods 
and services which they produce? 
The’ answer, clearly, is that in- 
dustry and agriculture and the 
outpouring of goods and services 
which flow from them are the ma- 
terial fruits of people’s savings— 
freely invested tor the most part 
by the individual savers them- 


selves or by their chosen repre- 
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sentatives in the investment field 
—the investment houses, great 
and small, the insurance com- 
panies and the chartered banks, 
cr by company directors who in- 
vest retained earnings on behali 
of their shareholders. 

Such are the tangible symbols 
of private enterprise. The won- 
der of it is that so many take 
these symbols for granted, never 
pondering their significance in 
terms of their contribution to 
economic and social progress, to 
security and to employment. 


Public Services Depend on 
Country’s Capacity 

Someone may say at this point, 
“What about the schools, colleges 
and universities, the churches and 
hospitals, streets, roads and parks 
and many other services operated 
either by government or by pri- 
vate associations on a non-profit 
basis. Have not these also con- 
tributed to our standard of living 
and to our social and economic 
well-being?” 

They most assuredly have. The 
point to rerrember, however, is 
that the extent to which these 
importart <ervices are available 
to us is cctly dependent upon 
the productive capacity of the 
economy as a whole. To illustrate 
my point, te little rural red one- 
room school with its outdoor 
plumbing and pot-bellied wood- 
burning stove gave way to the 
modern centrally-heated consoli- 
dated town school only as the 


farm free enterprise economy 
prospered under mechanization, 
better transport and improved 
farming methods. 
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To describe how the private en- 
terprise system works is a more 


formidable assignment. Much of 
the literature on the subject is 
unintelligible. Most economists, 
like other specialists, have a jar- 
gon of their own which may be 
necessary in communicating to 
themselves fine points of eco- 
nomic theory, but which is ob- 
scure to those in search of homely 
economic truths. The best and 
surest way to understand how the 
market economy works, I suggest, 
is to grasp the fundamental yet 
simple principles of the profit- 
and-loss system. Risk and the 
prospect of return on capital are 
the yardsticks by which an in- 
vestment is evaluated. The desire 
for profit and the fear of loss is 
the regulator which governs the 
distribution and application of 
capital in a free economy. The 
greater the risk, the greater the 
compensating prospect of profit 
must be to attract capital. 


Many people are under the illu- 
sion that the profit-and-loss sys- 
tem works only in favor of 
investment dealers and large cor- 
porations. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. In fact, most 
of us would find our jobs consid- 
erably easier if we did not have 
to work under the discipline of 
the profit-and-loss regulator. In 
the case of corporate manage- 
ment, this discipline is twofold. It 
is imposed on the one side by the 
consumer and on the other by the 
investor. On the one hand, man- 
agement’s prospects of showing a 
profit are wholly dependent upon 
the ability to win consumer pa- 
tronage. On the other hand, will- 
ingness of the investor to make 
capital available to management 
is wholly dependent upon the 
prospects of a reasonable return 
on investment. 


The chain of command in the 
profit-and-loss system is from the 
consumer through the producer to 
the investor. it’s the consumer 
who provides the inducement for 
the saver to invest. By the exercise 
of his numerous choices in the 
marketplace the consumer deter- 
mines what returns or rewards 
each investment merits. The in- 
vestor, always seeking the highest 
rewards, aided by the experienced 
counsel of the investment dealer, 
directs more capital toward the 
production of those goods and 
services which hold the most 
promise of consumer preference, 
and less capitai toward industries 
producing goods and_ services 
which find less consumer favor. 
Thus supply and demand are har- 
monized in the free market econ- 
omy through the discipline im- 
posed on the producer by the 
profit-and-loss regulator. 


What I have said about the in- 
vestor in relation to the market 
applies also to the worker Wages 
and salaries of those employed in 
business enterprise—including in- 
dustrial workers, specialists and 
professional management — are 
wholly dependent upon consumer 
patronage. Here again, as in the 
case of capital, workers are free, 
under the private enterprise sys- 
tem, to sell their services where 
the highest rewards are offered. 
Here again, the allocation of labor 
and its reward is ultimately de- 


termined by the consumer. The 
ensuing mobility of the labor 
force is the best assurance that 


the most efficient use will be 
made of the country’s human as 
well as material resources. 


Attacks Inflation and 
Restrictions 


Now just a word about those 
who, consciously or otherwise, 
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parrot the fallacies and _ half- 
truths which threaten to under- 
mine faith in economic freedom. 
I have already referred to the 
threat to our national well-being 
that lies in inflation. Inflation, as 
I have said, can destroy our abili- 
ty to remain competitive and 
undermine our prosperity by 
denying us access to world mar- 
kets for our exports. And by 
weakening confidence in money 
as a measure and store of value, 
inflation can undermine private 
incentive to save, thus leading to 
the further extension of State 
control over investment. Inflation, 
too, is an open invitation to con- 
trol by the State over both wages 
and prices. As such it is not only a 
robber of the poor, but a destroyer 
of freedom, both economic and 
political. We must, therefore, be 
ever vigilant to give the lie to 
those who say that “a little in- 
flation is a good thing.” 
Flexibility is an essential ele- 
ment in our system. Artificial 
rigidities clog the gears of self- 
regulation and bar the way to 
well-balanced economic growth. 
Practices which deny the right to 
work, or the right to sell one’s 
services, practices which impose 
unreasonable limitations upon the 
amount of work a man may do in 
one day, practices which require 
men to be employed where there 
is no useful work for them to do, 
or which prevent new machines 
and new methods from being used 
most efficiently—policies which 
deny the owners of capital the 


freedom to earn a fair return on 
investment—these all impair the 
effective working of the free 
economy. If we want our high 
wage rates to remain a source of 
productivity—indeed, if we want 
to maintain them—we must chal- 
lenge all restrictive practices as 
attacks on the welfare of the 
country. 

At this point it is fitting to say 
a word about social legislation. I 
am not advocating “laissez-faire” 
in the social sense. We have un- 
employment insurance, old age 
pensions, workman’s compensa- 
tion and the like to cushion the 
hardships of misfortune, to tide 
people over periods of adjustment 
and to put a floor under the living 
standards of everyone. I submit 
that, provided social legislation is 
based on sound economic princi- 
ples, its benefits can be had with- 
out impairing the essential mech- 
anism of the fre economy. Indeed, 
social legislation has removed the 
only vaild criticism of the free 
enterprise system — namely the 
exposure of individuals to the 
insecurity of the market economy. 
Now that we have provided for 
social security, it behooves us to 
let the market economy operate 
to its maximum efficiency because 
in the final analysis, the amount 
of benefit payments that can be 
sustained under social legislation 
is dependent upon the health and 
vigor of the economy as a whole. 


Railroads No Longer Monopolize 


May I now say something of 
what Canadian Pacific has been 
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and is doing to give effect in the 
realm of transportation to these 
principles of economic freedom 
upon which, I suggest, our very 
prosperity and progress as a na- 
tion depends. 

Transportation today, as you 


are aware, is highly competitive. 
No longer can it be said that the 


railways enjoy a virtual monopoly 
oi overland transportation and 


communication. Instead, the coun- 
try is served not only by railways 
but by a network of highways, 
pipelines, airlines and improved 
inland waterways, and in the 
communication field not only by 


telegraphs but by telephone, radio 

and television networks. 
Canadian Pacific, in public 

hearings before the Board of 


Transport Commissioners and 
elsewhere, has sought and won 
some recognition of the fact that 
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competition in transportation calls 
for relaxation of those aspects of 
rail regulation which were appro- 
priate half a century ago but 
which are wholly inappropriate to 
today’s competitive transportation 
scene. Such recognition is found 


in the approval by government 
and parliament of the railways’ 
efforts to meet competition 
through agreed charges. It is 


found, too, in the recognition 
given, in conciliation and arbitra- 
tion proceedings in labor cases, to 
such anachronisms in the freight 
rate structure as are found in the 
statutory rates on grain and grain 
products. Here we have 19th cen- 


tury prices trying to live with 
20th century costs, resulting in 
distortions in the freight rate 
structure which work to the det- 
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riment of shippers, consumers and 
railway owners alike. A fair solu- 
tion to the problem of statutory 
grain rates is an imperative if 
the Canadian people are to reap 
the full potential benefits of rail 
transportation. 

Representatives of investors will 
be particularly interested in ef- 
forts we have made to gain adop- 
tion of the “rate-base —rate of 
return” principle in determining 
the permissive level of railway 
earnings. This principle is almost 
universally accepted by regulatory 
tribunals in fixing the level of 
public utility earnings, in recog- 
nition of the fact that in order to 
attract capital into an industry, 
the investors must be given an 
opportunity to earn a fair return 
on investment—at the same time 
protecting consumers against un- 
duly high charges owing to the 
absence of competition. 


In the postwar period, the rate 
of return on net investment in 
Canadian Pacific railway property 
has ranged from 2% to 3.5% 
which is far below what is nor- 
mally regarded as a fair return 
on a public utility—even one en- 
joying a virtual monopoly. When 
it is considered that the Canadian 
Pacific, and indeed the railways 
as a whole enjoy no such monop- 
oly, but on the contrary are 
subjected increasingly to the 
rigors of competition, the case for 
a hunting license permitting a 
reasonable rate of return becomes 
all the stronger. 


In recent years, we have re- 
peatedly urged this upon the 
Board of Transport Commission- 
ers. Although the Board has never 
substituted the ‘“rate-base—rate 
of return” principle for the so- 
called “requirements formula” it 
did in 1954 establish the net in- 
vestment of Canadian Pacific in 
rail property and stated that it 
felt this could be used as a test 
of the proper level of earning 
power. Thus far, however, it has 
not increased the permissive earn- 
ing power by reference to such a 
test. 

Among the railways of this con- 
tinent, Canadian Pacific has taken 
the lead in seeking the removal of 
restrictive labor practices which 
hamper progress and deprive the 
investor and the public alike of 
the advantages and economies 
made possible by technological 
progress. Canadian Pacific, in 
1958, following a prolonged labor 
dispute involving thorough in- 
vestigation of the matter by a 
Federal Conciliation Board and a 
Royal Commission, and two 
strikes, won the right to operate 
freight and yard diesel locomo- 
tives without a fireman. Both the 
Conciliation Board and the Kel- 
lock Royal Commission found that 
there was no useful work for 
firemen on such locomotives to 
perform. 


I mention these matters because 
they highlight Canadian Pacific’s 
efforts to secure recognition of 


the fact that rail transport, under 
today’s highly competitive condi- 
tions, should be governed to a 
greater extent by market forces 
and to a lesser extent by outdated 
regulation and restrictive labor 
practices which hamper techno- 
logical progress in transportation. 

Canadian Pacific, too, has been 
alert to every opportunity to im- 
prove the operational efficiency 
of its rail enterprise. Diesel 
power, representing an investment 
to the end of 1958 of nearly $200 
million, is now performing over 
90% of railway services, at sav- 
ings totaling some $49 million per 
annum. We have been making 
steady progress, too, in cutting 
down unprofitable passenger train 
services, with a reduction since 
1950 of 17% in passenger train 
miles and the_ substitution of 
many runs of more economic rail 
diesel cars for conventional loco- 
motive-hauled trains. As a trans- 
portation enterprise in the broad- 
est sense, Canadian Pacific has 
moved quickly, too, in the devel- 
opment of piggyback services and 
in expanding its highway freight 
services. Common carrier piggy- 
back is now available on 6,000 
miles of our railway serving 21 
cities. Highway operations owned 
and controlled by Canadian Pa- 
cific now extend from coast to 
coast, offering great possibilities 
of savings and improved service 
to shippers. New methods of han- 
dling terminal operations have al- 
ready resulted in more expeditious 
movement of freight cars, better 
service and higher utilization of 
equipment and staff. 


Nor have we overlooked the 
economies and improved effi- 
ciency that are possible from 
modern methods of organization 
and administration. An example 
of our efforts in this area is a 


recent decision to eliminate the 
eight districts through which the 
railway is now administered and 
to add one additional regional 
headquarters, making four in all, 
from which the divisional organ- 
izations of the entire system will 
be directly administered. 


The recording, transmission and 
processing of vast masses of data 
required in the operation and 
control of a railway system is 
being streamlined by integrated 
data processing using modern 
electronic and communication 
equipment. 

Many other examples of prog- 
ress could be cited. Let me men- 
tion only one. Because Canadian 
Pacific is a transportation enter- 
prise in the broadest sense, we 
have in the last few months 
pioneered in the introduction of 
competition in domestie civil 
aviation. For the present, Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines is restricted 
to the operation of only one flight 
daily each way between Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. But we believe that pri- 
vate enterprise should be given 
an opportunity to compete on 
even terms with government en- 
terprise and that the same eco- 
nomic discipline should apply to 
both, in civil aviation as well as 
in land transport. 


I cite these examples of progress 
only to illustrate the spur to ef- 
ficiency and prudence which is 
ever present when management is 
answerable to private owners of 
capital. Over the past 10 years 
Canadian Pacific has financed out 
of its own resources or on its own 
credit, and at no cost to the tax- 
payers of Canada, a program of 
improvements to its rail enter- 
prise alone costing in excess of 


$780 million. Over the next 10 
years, confident that we will 
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overcome the regulatory and 
other problems which face _ us, 
Canadian Pacific is planning to 
invest about $900 million more on 
replacements and improvement of 
rail properties. We believe that 
these very substantia] transporta- 
tion resources should be given a 
fair chance to earn their own way 
by producing a reasonable return 
on investment. 


It is well occasionally to take 
our bearings by reviewing these 
principles in relation to the course 
we are pursuing. The voice of free 
enterprise needs to be heard or its 
message will be lost. 


I do not question the sincerity 
of those who hold opposing views. 
What I do question, however, is 
their claim to hold a monopoly of 
social conscience. The truth is 
that when we speak of the vital 
role of private enterprise we act 
in defense of a basic social in- 
terest. For we know that private 
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enterprise is essential to the 
maintenance of a free society. This 
being so, we may reject without 
the slightest qualm the sneers of 
those who say that private enter- 
prise is moved solely by a concern 
for profits. If safety and freedom 
from risk were the purpose of 
private enterprise, then business- 
men should welcome stagnation. 
Instead, the practitioners of the 
free market abhor stagnation and 
set their sights upon change and 
progress. 


Let us, then, remember that the 
defense of private enterprise is in 
all truth a duty of good citizen- 
ship. For unless we stand ready 
to defend the free economy—the 
efficient economy—and all it 
stands for, both by word and deed, 
the steady drift towards statism 
will undermine belief in the very 


‘principles of economic conduct 


upon which our prosperity and 


‘our social welfare depend. 
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Canadian Banking— 
What It’s Doing 
And Should Do 


ing services have grown in the 
past nine years, so have the 
physical proportions of banking. 
The number of branches has gone 
up from 3,650 to more than 4,700. 
To keep pace with the big in- 
crease in bank customers and 
their accelerated use of banking 
services, the chartered banks in- 
creased their staffs from 44,161 in 
1950 to 62,409 at the end of 1958. 


Capital Funds Increased 


Another development that has 
featured the last nine years in the 
banking industry has been the 
sharp increase in the capital funds 
of the chartered banks, most of it 
since 1954. By a combination of 
setting aside profits and the sale 
of additional bank shares, practi- 
cally $500 million has been added 
to the paid-up capital and reserve 
funds of the banks. 


This has given the banks addi- 
tional capital funds to cope with 
the expanded volume of business, 
to finance growth and such de- 
velopments as the big increase in 
bank branches. And in the pro- 
cess, Canadian ownership of the 
chartered banks has been in- 
creased, both relatively and ab- 
solutely. 


The number of shareholders of 
the banks has increased from 
61,800 in 1950 to 88,496 at the end 
of 1958. In 1950, Canadians repre- 
sented 76.62% of all bank share- 
holders, owning 72.34% of all 
shares. In 1958, Canadians repre- 
sented 79.02% of all bank share- 
holders, owning 72.71%, I merely 


add that few major industries in 
this country can match this record 
of Canadian ownership. 


In all this startling growth and 
development one factor has re- 
mained the same: the personalized 
service that Canadians have come 
to expect of the banking system. 
That has been maintained and 
strengthened as millions of Cana- 
dians can attest. It is the deter- 
mined policy of all banks and 
bankers to keep it as our greatest 
tradition. 
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Canada’s Growth Prospects and 
Role of U.S. A.’s Investment 


the Prime Minister and several 
members of his Cabinet have been 
emphasizing continuously the ne- 
cessity for American corporations 
to review the policies they were 
pursuing with respect to their Ca- 
nadian based subsidiaries. 

Our Prime Minister put the Ca- 
nadian position in these terms: 





en 


“Canadians ask that American 
companies investing in Canada 
should not regard Canada as an 
extension of the American mar- 
ket; that they should be incorpo- 
rated as Canadian companies mak- 
ing available equity stock to Ca- 
nadians. That there is cause for 


questioning seems clear when I 
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tell you that it is estimated that 
of American-controlled firms op- 
erating in Canada not more than 
one in four offers stock to Cana- 
dians.” 


“There would be no potential 
harm in external ownership as 
long as companies engaged in 
these industries are developed in 
Canada’s interests, and their poli- 
cies take account in their direction 
of the interests of Canadians.’’3 

On another occasion the Minis- 
ter of Finance had this to say: 


“It is with regret that I say to 
you that the policies followed by 
some American investors in Can- 
ada have given rise to strong feel- 
ings of irritation. Many, perhaps 
even most American corporations 
which have invested in Canada 
have made a genuine and success- 
ful effort to be Canadian and to 
act in that spirit, but there are 
many others which through either 
thoughtlessness or for other rea- 
sons, and in some cases perhaps 
as a result of deliberate policy, 
have created Canadian resent- 
ment. I refer in particular to the 
policy of some very large United 
States corporations of establish- 
ing subsidiaries in Canada and 
denying to Canadians any oppor- 
tunity whatever of participating 
in the ownership of stock in such 
companies, especially when they 
are engaged on a large scale in 
the development of Canadian re- 
sources. We have sought by the 
creation of tax inducements to 
encourage such corporations to 
admit investment by Canadians 
in the stock of these Canadian 
corporations.’’4 


More recently my own Minister, 
the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, dealt with the concern be- 
ing expressed in the United States 
about what some people have de- 
scribed as “growing nationalism” 
or ‘anti-American feelings.” Mr. 
Churchill summed up the Cana- 
dian Government position in these 
words: 

“There is no real alarm or fear 
in Canada. There is no real anti- 
Americanism. Government policy 
is not opposed to foreign capital 
investment. 


“We know perfectly well that 
we have very valuable natural re- 
sources, that you need them, that 
we have not sufficient capital of 
our own to develop them. We 
know that your capital investment 
is playing a major part in Can- 
ada’s development. The present 
government is intensely interested 
in Canadian development. Devel- 
opment of Our resources and ex- 
pansion of our trade are our main 
objectives. So allay your fears, 
bring in your capital, we will help 





3 Great Issues in the Anglo-Canadian- 
American Community, address by the 
Prime Minister of Canada, the Right 
Honourable John G. Diefenbaker, Dart- 
mouth College, New Hampshire, Sept. 7, 
1957, p. 4. 

4 Addres by the Hon. 

Fleming, Minister of Finance of Canada, 
to the Canadian Society of New York, 
Nov. 1, 1957, pp. 9 and 10. 
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you use it wisely. Your future 
prosperity is closely linked with 
ours.’’5 


Then the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce proceeded to offer 
American parent companies eight 
specific points which they may 
wish to consider in formulating 
operating policies for their sub- 
sidiaries in Canada ranging all 
the way from increased Canadian 
participation to greater autonomy 
given to local management. 


These statements reflect the 
growing concern of the Canadian 
public about the role and the man- 
ner in which foreign controlled 
companies, including U. S. corpo- 
rations, operate in Canada. In 
keeping with the emphasis on 
private enterprise in Canada, the 
Federal Government is hoping 
that the advice it has been offer- 
ing to private industry will be 
heeded by the companies con- 
cerned. The Government is, how- 
ever, giving some thought to what 
further inducement it could offer 


to encourage growing Canadian 
participation in our national de- 
velopment, particularly in the re- 


5 Trade and Industrial Development— 


Our Common Interests, address by the 
Hon. Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, to the Canadian-Amer- 
ican Trade and Industry Conference, 
Chicago, Illinois, Nov. 12, 1958, p. 6. 





sources field. One such example 
is a recent statement by the Min- 
ister of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Rescurces when he indi- 
cated that in granting leases for 
cil and natural gas exploration on 
Crown owned properties, the Gov- 
ernment may take into account 
“the financial responsibility and 
financial structure of the biddinz 
companies and take into account 
the extent to which Canadian cap- 
ital will have an opportunity of 
participating.’6 Another example 
is the provision in the Bill to es- 
tablish a National Energy Board, 
presently before the House of 
Commons, giving the Board au- 
thority to “. . . take into account 
... the extent to which Canadians 
will have an opportunity of par- 
ticipating in the financing, en- 
gineering and construction of the 
line,”’? before granting a certificate 
to construct an oil or gas pipe line 
or an international power line. 
Why Canadians Insist Increas- 
ingly on Greater Financial Par- 
ticipation. The concern of the 





6 House of Commons, Standing Com- 
mittee on Mines, Forests and Waters, 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 
April 30, 1959, p. 350. 

7 Bill C-49, An Act to provide for the 
establishment of a National Energy 
Board, 2nd Session, 24th Parliament, 
7-8 Elizabeth II, 1959, The House of 
Commons of Canada, page 14, Section 
44, clause (d). 
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Canadian public is largely with 
the heavy direct investment which 
has given U. S. investors increas- 
ing control of Canadian resources 
and industry. Canadians do not 
appear to have any objection in 


principle to direct investment. 
What they are more concerned 
about is that they are not given 
adequate opportunities of partici- 
pating in this derect investment 
in many instances. A number of 
American concerns operating in 
Canada have pursued and con- 
tinue to pursue enlightened poli- 
cies. Others have followed poli- 
cies to which Canadians have 
taken increasing objections. 


Some firms which do not allow 
Canadian financial participation 
in their Canadian subsidiaries say 
that when they established their 
operations, Canadians were not 
prepared to share in the risks in- 
volved. This might have been 
true at one time. But the Canada 
of today is a much wealthier coun- 
try with a good deal more capital 
and enterprise available. In fact 
what annoys many Canadians is 
that with a comparatively small 
initial capital, U. S. corporations 
have commenced operations in 
most of the basic industries in 
Canada. They keep 100% control 
of that company and then borrow 
in Canada as well as in the United 
States debt capital to expand their 
operations. 

How Canadian Savings, Re- 
sources and Markets Help U. S. 
Subsidiaries to Grow. Let me il- 
lustrate this point by quoting a 
few more figures from the survey 
conducted by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce to which I 


referred earlier. 
About 65% of our mining and 
smelting industry is controlled by 


U. S. interests. Now in 1957 only 
2% of all the capital required by 
this industry came from the U. S., 
and 1% from other countries, so 
that 97% came from Canadian 
sources, either from retained 
earnings or from borrowings in 
Canada. 


In manufacturing some 50% of 
our industries are controlled by 
U. S. interests but only 33% of 
1957 capital requirements were 
U. S. financed with the remainder 
coming from Canadian sources. 


Between 80 and 85% of our pe- 
troleum industry is U. S. con- 
trolled but U. S. capital supplied 
only 40% of the capital require- 
ments of our industry in 1957, 
with 57% coming from Canadian 
and 3% from other sources. 


How It Is Done 


For Canadian industry as a 
whole (i.e. resources and manu- 
facturing industries and utilities) 
about 55% is controlled by U. S. 
interests but only 31% of the cap- 
ital funds required came from the 
U. S. with 67% coming from Ca- 
nadian sources and 2% from other 
sources. 


What these figures suggest is 
that a comparatively small amount 
of capital will suffice to estab- 
lish control of an enterprise in 
its early stage. Then through 
good management, the retaining 
of earnings, and borrowing, the 
enterprise is expanded. Canadi- 
ans contribute to the expansion 
of the enterprise first by buy- 
ing its products, thus making 
the accumulation of large profits 
possible, or in the case of resource 
industries by making these re- 
sources available for development. 
Secondly, by lending, they assist 
in the expansion of these enter- 
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prises without in many instances 
being able to participate in an 
equity position. 

Advantages to U. S. Corpora- 
tions from Increasing Canadian 
Participation. Canadians appear 
to feel increasingly that if their 
capital and natural resources are 
good enough to help in the expan- 
sion of U.S. controlled enterprises 
they should be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate equity-wise, 
if possible in their initial phase 
but in any event at a later stage 
when expansion of the enterprises 
requires additional financing. And 
to those who doubt the ability and 
willingness of Canadians to par- 
ticipate increasingly in the financ- 


~ing of foreign controlled subsidi- 


aries, the answer is: Try us—and 
see for yourselves. 


What Canadians are asking for 
is not to take over control of U.S. 
subsidiaries but for an opportu- 
nity to participate in these com- 
panies operating in their country. 
We believe that it is in the en- 
lightened self-interest of Ameri- 
can firms to meet Canadians part 
way. It will make for better busi- 
ness, happier public relations and 
provide greater incentives for 
local management and employees. 
The end result—a profitable busi- 
ness developing in an economic 
climate in which private enter- 
prise is encouraged and foreign 
capital is welcomed. 


Growth Prospects of the 
Canadian Economy 


The Outlook for Remainder of 
the Century. Now, how about the 
future? We know the general di- 
rection we are going. And that is 
ahead. We also know that Canada 
was fortunate enough to have had 
a more rapid rate of expansion in 
the last 15 years or so than the 
United States and we expect this 
trend to continue. 


The Royal Commission on Can- 
ada’s Economic Prospects to which 
I referred earlier expects Canada’s 
population to reach 24 million by 
1975, 75% above the level of 1950. 
Gross national product might rise 
to $53 billion (in 1949 prices) or 
over 200% above the 1950 level 
of $17% billion. This compares 
with U.S. projections of increases 
in population of between 36 and 
51% and of a gross national prod- 
uct of 122% above the 1950 level.8 


The Right Honourable John G. 
Diefenbaker stated earlier this 
month that Canada’s population 
may reach 30 million from the 
present 1712 million in another 
20 years and 50 million or more 
by the end of the century. 





8 The U. S. projections are taken from 
the Paley Report adjusted for upward 
revision in population estimates. Both 
the Canadian and U. S. estimates are 
from the report of the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Ecenomic Prospects, Spe- 
cial Study, “Canada-—United States Eco- 
nomic Relations”, Ottawa, July 1957, p. 
237. 


9 Address by the Right Honourable 
John G. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of 
Canada, Testimonial Dinner, Montreal, 
May 8, 1959, p. 17. 


The Royal Commission on Can- 
ada’s Economic Prospects also 
gave us estimates of our country’s 
gross national product in 1980. 
They put it at between $75 and 
$94 billion with a mean of $84 bil- 
lion in terms of 1958 dollars (con- 
verted from the 1955 dollars used 
by the Commission). This com- 
pares with the 1959 gross national 


product estimated at $34.5 billion. 

Reasons for Optimism. The prep- 
aration of economic projections is 
a hazardous business to say the 
least. But whatever source we 
turn to we find great optimism 





about Canada’s future economic 
expansion. 


The reasons for this optimism 
are fairly obvious. Canada is at 
a different stage of development 
than the United States. We still 
have many natural resources to 
develop. We have a northern fron- 
tier to push back. Huge sources of 
energy are waiting to be tapped. 
Rapid population growth is pro- 
viding us with an expanding do- 
mestic market. More and more 
opportunities for secondary indus- 
tries are opening up. For these 
and many other reasons we can 


Continued on page 20 
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Do you know how a 

; company may be 
incorporated in Canada? 
How about income 

and other business taxes? 


What are the per- 
sonal income tax rates? 


Are there provincial 
as well as federal taxes? 


The answers to these and 
other questions— 

vital to the business- 
man planning to set 

up operations in Canada 
—are to be found in our 
“Memorandum Re- 
lating to Carrying On 
Business In Canada’. 
For your copy—free and 
without obligation 
—write to Business 
Development Department, 
The Royal Bank of 
Canada, Head Office, 

360 St. James Street 
West, Montreal, Canada. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
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New York Agency—68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Canada’s Growth 
Role of U.S. 


expect not only a rapidly growing 
economy but also one that will be 
more diversified and will provide 
ample opportunities for Canadians 
and others participating in our 
development to do well. 


Future Role of U. S. Investment 
In Canada 


Large Amounts of Capital Re- 
quired for Sound Investment. The 
rapid expansion which we foresee 
for Canada for the remainder of 
the century will require large 
amounts of capital. We expect that 
Canadian savings will supply the 
bulk of this capital and that our 
country will continue to welcome 
foreign capital to participate in 
our development. 

U.S. Will Remain Major Foreign 
Investor in Canada. The United 
States will remain the major 
source of foreign capital in Can- 
ada not only for reasons of geog- 
raphy but also because of the en- 
terprise, vision and self-interest 
of U. S. business. 


The opportunities for American 
investors to do well in Canada 
have never looked better. But 
these investors would do well in 
framing their investment policies 
over the long term, to take ac- 
count of the new spirit that pre- 
vails in Canada. There is no anti- 
foreign or anti-American feeling 
in Canada of any significance. Ca- 
nadians are just more determined 
than ever to share to a greater 
extent in their own economic de- 
velopment. 


Increasing Participation and 
Public Reporting. If American in- 
vestment is to continue to thrive 
in Canada it will mean, if you 
want to be practical, the encour- 
agement of greater Canadian fi- 
nancial and managerial participa- 
tion in U. S. subsidiaries operating 
in Canada. 


Public demand is also likely to 
grow for foreign firms operating 
in Canada, particularly publicly 
owned companies, to report about 
the success of their operations in 
Canada. American corporations 
are accustomed to report fully 
about their operations in the U. S. 
under SEC regulations. We do not 
have SEC regulations in Canada. 
Hence, legally many companies 
are not obligated to report but 
this does not alter public senti- 
ment which favors the publication 
of such information. Therefore, 
unless there is increased voluntary 
reporting, public demand may lead 
to the introduction of regulations 
similar to those in force in the 
United States. Most Canadians are 
true free enterprisers and like to 
avoid government regulations as 








much as possible. But unless 
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A.'s Investment 


American firms follow enlightened 
policies when operating in Canada 
they will by their short-sighted 
behavior strengthen the hands of 
those who ask for increased gov- 
ernment regulations for foreign 
enterprises. 

While in Canada, Operate as a 
Canadian Firm. To put it in a nut- 
shelli—what Canadians expect Is 
that Americans, when they oper- 
ate in Canada, behave like Cana- 
dians do and accept the responsi- 
bilities as well as enjoy the bene- 
fits of doing business in an ex- 
panding economy. Canadians do 
not expect American firms to do 
any more than they would do at 
home. They would like to see 
those companies be as good Cana- 
dians in their operations in Can- 
ada as they are Americans in the 
conduct of their business at home. 

Now, you may ask why should 
American firms make what some 
of you may consider concessions. 
After all it is your money that you 





are investing. And since you are 
putting up the capital it is up to 
you to decide how you manage 
your affairs and how you get the 
best returns. Now, all this is per- 
fectly true. But the thing to re- 
member is that Americans are not 
just doing Canadians a favor by 
investing in Canada. They are 
doing it for good business reasons, 
because it is profitable, and for 
many other sound commercial 
reasons. To mention just one of 
these: the United States is becom- 
ing increasingly short of natural 
resources. By developing these 
resources in Canada our American 
friends are obtaining a dependable 
long-term source of supply which 
will keep their economy going for 
decades, if not centuries, to come. 

What Canadians are after is not 


just good neighborliness, as im- 
portant as happy relations be- 
tween the two countries are. What 
Canadians wish to see is the pur- 
suit of sensible policies by Amer- 
ican parent companies which will 
benefit Canada as well as the U. S. 
business community participating 
in our economic development. Is 
this too much to ask for a country 
which offers the largest and most 
profitable opportunities for for- 
eign investment in the world? 
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Canadian Investment Outlook 
And Responsible Freedom 


find full expression for their en- 
terprise, industry and aspirations 
as free men and women.” 


Praises Finance Minister Fleming 
Irrespective of partisan poli- 
tics, I think everyone recognizes 
that our Minister of Finance, Don- 
ald Fleming, has made a good be- 
ginning in tackling the complex 
financial problems of this nation. 
If Canada is to be strong finan- 
cially, Mr. Fleming must bring 
our Federal income and outgo 
into balance and rigidly contain 
inflationary pressures to re-estab- 
lish confidence in our currency. 


Let me also quote from the An- 
nual Report of the Governor of 
the Bank of Canada, James 
Coyne: 

“I believe that monetary policy 
must strengthen and reaffirm its 
determination to remain true to 
the basic principles of sound 
money.” 


Now what is in prospect for the 
current fiscal year March 31, 
1959-60? We have a Budget that 
at least incorporates changes in 
the right direction. 

First of all, the overall govern- 
ment deficit has been narrowed 
down from last year by some $400 
million, with net borrowing re- 
quirements estimated at around 
$850 million, less, of course, the 
recent $150 million CNR issue and 
the increased offering of Bills. Of 
this amount $393 million is esti- 
mated for the budgetary deficit, 


$42 million for the deficit in the 
Old Age Security Fund and about 
$400 million to cover net require- 
ments for non-budgetary pur- 
poses, notably housing loans, Ca- 
nadian National Railway and St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

In forecasting government rev- 
enues the Minister assumed a 
Gross National Product for 1959 
of about $34% billion or 7% 
above the 1958 level. Moreover, it 
was assumed that this increase 
would be in “real” terms, not in- 
flated dollars. Should the pace of 
economic recovery generate a still 
larger Gross National Product, the 
budgetary deficit could turn out 
to be much lower than the $393 
million forecast and net borrow- 
ing requirements well below the 
$850 million, less, of course, the 
CNR’s and Bills. 


Sees Reduced Bond Market 
Pressures 

It, therefore, seems wise for us 
to anticipate new money require- 
ments for the balance of the cur- 
rent fiscal year of $700 million, 
less the step-up in the present 
Treasury Bill tenders. With a 
successful Canada Savings cam- 
paign this Fall, the bond market 
would need to absorb less than 
one-half the new borrowing ab- 
sorbed in the past fiscal year. As 
I inferred before, if economic im- 
provement exceeds budget expec- 
tations the bond market would 


be relieved even more. Because of 
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tne Conversion Loan, refunding 
requirements (excluding Treasury 
Bills) are, of course, much lighter 
than those carried out last year. 
In any event, pressure of Federal 
financing on our bond market 
should be considerably reduced 
and thereby afford more scope 
for provincial, municipal and cor- 
porate borrowers. 


While governments and munici- 
palities provide essential services 
of various kinds let’s not forget 
the terrific importance of corpo- 
rate financing. After all, corpo- 
rations play the key role in pro- 
viding jobs to produce goods and 
services; corporate activity and 
profits account for the giant share 
of government tax revenues. So 
it is absolutely necessary to en- 
sure an adequate supply of capital 
for corporate purposes. 

Insofar as public borrowing is 
concerned, holdings of govern- 
ment bonds outside the banking 
system have steadily increased 
from a low point of slightly under 
$8 billion last September to $9% 
billion at the time of the budget. 
A sizable part of this increase 
represents larger holdings of cor- 
porations in short-term issues 
held for the most part as tempo- 
rary liquid reserves pending ac- 
tive use of the funds for business 
expansion. In today’s much 
brighter economic picture we 
could reasonably expect to see 
some decline in these holdings as 
the money is put to work in plant, 
equipment and inventory. More- 
over, individuals are not likely to 
increase their holdings until their 
confidence in sOund money has 
been firmly re-established. 


Paying for Social Benefits 


Insofar as government spending 
is concerned, we would naturally 
like to see reductions wherever 
possible. For example, some of us 
may question why, in an expand- 
ing economy, the government puts 
$300 million in housing loans. 

One of the most gratifying tax 
changes announced in the budget 
should place the Old Age Security 
Fund on a self-sustaining basis. 
To my mind, this is the only 
proper way to handle universal 
benefits of this kind. Aside al- 
together from the soundness of 
the principle, the increased levy 
on personal incomes at all levels 
should make citizens realize that 
social security benefits can be 
provided only if we are prepared 
to pay sufficient taxes from our 
own pockets. 

Sometimes I wonder if we real- 
ize just how far this country has 
gone in social and welfare plan- 
ning since the end of the War. 
In the past fiscal year Federal 
schemes of unemployment insur- 
ance, old age pensions and fam- 
ily allowance payments exceeded 
$1% billion. This year Federal- 
provincial hospital plans will 


claim further large disbursements 
from the public purse. 
Let us not fool ourselves about 
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social security benefits. Desirable 
as they may be, we all know that 
they tend to be tied up with po- 
litical promises to attract votes, 
the familiar “pie in the sky” tech- 
nique. 

Once established they become 
permanent built-in features of the 
government spending pattern, no 
matter what political party is in 
power. The cost of these benefiis 
could readily become a _ vicious 
spiral expanding with each new 
round of election promises. Aside 


from the staggering financial 
burden, growing “cradle to the 
grave” protection would surely 


weaken the self-reliant, independ- 
ent and hard-working character- 
istics of the Canadian people. 


Political-Educational 
Participation 


In dealing with social security 
and mounting government ex- 
penditure, we have an educational 
job to do. The plain fact is that 
Canada’s credit status can be 
maintained in only one way—by 
rigidly containing government ex- 
penditures, thereby curbing the 
inflationary potential implied in 
bank borrowing. In other words, 
deficit financing must be stopped 
if public confidence in the value 
of money is to be restored. 

The Investment Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation’s Member firms have com- 
bined staffs cf around 8,600 in 
offices stretching from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. Each one can 
talk to the Member of Parliament 
in our own riding—let him have 
our views in the clearest, strong- 
est terms. We can ask our wives 
and our friends to do the same; 


they in turn can urge their friends 
to do likewise. In our business 
many of us also have opportu- 
nities to bring the pertinent facts 
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to the attention of the public 
through our clients, clubs and 
business connections. Through 
your efforts and mine, the im- 
pact of our educational job can 
multiply and grow to the point 
where it will exert persuasive 
power on government thinking. 
On first thought, matters of this 
kind may seem far removed from 
underwriting and distributing se- 
curities; but on second thought, 
are they not at the core of the 
economic system underlying the 
very existence of our business, 
and, even more important, our 
whole way of life. 


Growing Big Government 


The I, D. A. should be seriously 
concerned over the growing role 
of government in our society. We 
must be on guard against any 
tendency towards bureaucratic 
control of our industry in the 
capital markets—such as setting 
up new issue committees to decide 
how and where domestic capital 
should be channelled. The British 
people, after long experience with 


its Capital Issues Com '-@, sus- 
pended virtually all cx over 
domestic borrowing in uary 
of this year. At this tim ‘e re- 
nowned publicatior th: 20n0o- 
mist” commented: 

“So after two decad . ne heavy 


hand of Capital Issues Committee 
is lifted from the British econ- 
omy. There is every cause for re- 
joicing. The control was irksome, 
haphazard, and therefore ineffi- 
cient.” 

In this connection, let me just 
quote a sentence from the latest 
Bank of Canada report: 

“In future periods of inflation- 
ary pressure it may be that finan- 
cial markets will operate more ef- 
fectively, or to the extent that 
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market decisions are regarded as 
unacceptable governments may 
play a more active role in influ- 
encing the allocation of credit and 
resources.” 

You will agree that measures in 
this direction would impose on 
our industry a form of regulation 
that would be unthinkable for a 
peacetime economy. They would 
not only sap the vitality cf our 
industry but would greatly retard 


economic development in this 
country. 


Would government dictation, by 
its very nature, not lean towards 
accommodating Federal and other 
governmental requirements first, 
and thus leave the all-important 
private area in a secondary and 
uncertain position? Such a situa- 
tion would be absurd, since pri- 
vate investment is the main mo- 
tivating force in the country’s 
whole capital formation process. 
Over the past decade, for instance, 
private investment has accounted 
for more than 70% of Canada’s 
total new capital spending. 


Assuring Canada’s Growth 


The future should hold tremen- 
dous opportunity and responsibil- 
ity for our industry. Despite Can- 
ada’s high standard of living, ours 
is an under-developed country in- 
sofar as natural resources are con- 
cerned; in many areas we have 
scarcely scratched the surface of 
our productive potential. Vast 
savings must be mobilized for the 
sound development of these re- 


sources, not to mention the huge 


social capital requirements for our 
growing population. 

The banks, trust and insurance 
companies have an extremely im- 
portant role to play in our finan- 
cial life. But it is the investment 
dealers who are primarily re- 
sponsible for raising long-term 
capital for our country’s devel- 
opment. We are the only people 
with the necessary experience, 
facilities and knowledge to under- 
write and distribute suitable secu- 
rities effectively. Surely we are 
the group who should take the 
lead in assisting and advising the 
government on any matter that 
affects the capital market; the 


I. D. A.’s submission to the gov- 
ernment on the Borden Report is 
a case in point. ; 

We live in a rapidly changing 
world, where ‘responsible free- 
dom,” the basic fibre of our so- 
ciety, is threatened by ideologies 
of one kind or another. In adapt- 
ing our industry to changing con- 
ditions we must demonstrate lead- 
ership of high quality, judgment 
based on sound information and 
clear thinking, and ethics that 
command public respect. 


It is my conviction that our in- 
dustry is eminently well qualified 
to make its own decisions and to 
take responsibility for the deci- 
sions we make. That is what I 
mean by “responsible freedom.” 

Individually and collectively, 
let us firmly resolve to protect 
“responsible freedom’’—the in- 
herent strength of our industry’s 
past achievements, present stat- 
ure, and future development. 
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Pemberton Securities Limited 
Vancouver 





Security Underwriters 


220 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 





(ly 


Annett & Company Limited 


Member 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


Annett Partners Limited 


Member 
Toronto Stock Exchange 


Stock and Bond Dealers 


Telephone 
EMpire 3-7361 








KINGSMILL, J. A. 
Investment Dealers’ Association 
Toronto 
KINNEAR, E. F. C.* 
W. C. Pitfield & Company, 
Limited 
Montreal 
KIPPEN, W. BRUCE 
Kippen & Company Inc. 
Montreal 
KNOWLER, L. J.* 
Osler, Hammond & Nanton 
Limited 
Edmonton 
KORZENIOWSKI, MRS. LILY 
Investment Dealers’ Association 
Toronto 
LACE, F. D.* 
Matthews & Company Limited 
Toronto 
LAILEY, C. P.* 
Charles H. Burgess & Company 
Toronto 
LAMB, J. G.* 
A. E. Ames & Co. Limited 
Vancouver 
LANGFELDT, K. S.* 
W. C. Pitfield & Company, 
Limited 
Edmonton 
LANGILL, D. J.* 
W. C. Pitfield & Company, 
Limited 
Winnipeg 
LEBLOND, ROGER* 
L. B. Beaubien & Co. Limited 
Montreal 
LITTLE, A. T.* 
Osler, Hammond & Nanton 
Limited 
Regina 
LOCKE, BRIAN 
Locke, Gray & Company 
Calgary 
MACDONALD, J. E.* 
Pemberton Securities Limited 
Vancouver 


MACKEE, J. L.* 
Nesbitt, Thomson and Co. 
Limited 
Vancouver 
MacKEEN, H. D. 
Toole, Peet Investments, 
Limited 
Calgary 
MACKENZIE, J. P. S.* 
Greenshields & Co Inc 
Montreal 


MacKENZIE, W. S.* 
Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, 
Ltd. 
Hamilton 


MacKNIGHT, J. A. 
James Richardson & Sons 
Winnipeg 

MADDIN, C. A.* 


Dominion Securities Corpn. Ltd. 
Vancouver 


MALKIN, H. R.* 
Gairdner, Son & Company 
Limited 
Vancouver 


MALLON, F. P.* 
McLeod, Young, Weir & 
Company Ltd, 
Toronto 


MANFORD, W. A.* 
Fry & Company Limited 
Toronto 

MARCUSSON, P. A. 
Investment Dealers’ Digest 


McAVITY, J. M.* 
W. C. Pitfield & Company, 
Limited 
Vancouver 
McBRIDE, C. W.* 


New York Midland Securities Corpn. 
MASON, B. H. Limited 

Anderson & Company Limited Toronto 

Toronto 


McBAIN, A. L. 
Dominion Securities Corpn. Ltd. 
Victoria 


McDERMID, DON* 
McDermid, Miller & McDermid 


MAWER, C. N.* 
McLeod, Young, Weir & 
Company Ltd. 
Calgary 


MAYNE, G. E. 


Ltd. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Vancouver 
Company . 
Winnipeg Continued on page 26 








McDOUGALL & CHRISTMAS LTD. 
Established 1902 
Members: 
Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


520 St. Francois Xavier Street 


Montreal 
Telephone Victor 5-3261 


Branch: 14 Metcalfe Street, OTTAWA, Ont. 
Telephone CEntral 2-7321 























Oswald & Drinkwater 


Members 
Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 


The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


* * * 


233 Notre Dame Street West, Montreal 
Victor 5-6101 























McDONALD, DONALD J.* 
Osler, Hammond & Nanton 


McKAY, RAYMOND W.* 
Read Bros. & Co. Limited 
Vancouver 

McKINNON, J. C.* 

Mills, Spence & Co. Limited 


McNEIL, FRED 
Powell River Company Limited MITCHELL, D. W.* 
Vancouver 





* Denotes Mr. and Mrs. 
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In Attendance at Convention 


MEARNS, H. G. 
A. E. Ames & Co. Limited 


Limited Victoria 
Winnipeg MEREDITH, ROY F. 
McDONALD, F. J.* Ringland, Meredith & Company 
Gairdner, Son & Company Ltd. 
Limited Lethbridge 
Toronto 


MEREDITH, T. W.* 
Osler, Hammond & Nanton 
Limited 
Calgary 
MILNER, A. J.* 
Mills, Spence & Co. Limited 
Toronto 


Pemberton Securities Limited 
Vancouver 


WILL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL AMAA AAA 


A. F. Francis & Company 


LIMITED 


Members: 
Montreal Stock Exchange 
Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


66 King Street West, 
TORONTO 


36 James Street South, 
HAMILTON 


LALLA LALLA LLL LLL LLL AMAL LLAMA LLL 








MORGAN & CO. LTD. 


MEMBERS: 
MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
CANADIAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


% 


3, 
"Guy 


MORGAN, OSTIGUY & HUDON LTD. 


MEMBERS: 
INVESTMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


507 PLACE D’ARMES 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


& Co., Montreal 





N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
Ny 





Mr. & Mrs. J. Edgar Hill, Royal Securities Corporation, Montreal; Mr. & Mrs. W. S. MacKenzie, Mr. & Mrs. Gordon Watt, Gairdncr, Son & Co., Ltd., Toronto; Mr. & Mrs. Robert Sinclair, 
Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Ltd., Hamilton; A. Bruce Caryer, G. E. Leslie 





MONTAGU, R. E. 
Dominion Securities (Alberta) 
Ltd. Mo.itreal 
Edmonton RICHARDSON, JAMES A. 
MOORE, W. R.* James Richardson & Sons 
Eastern Securities Company Winnipeg 


Ltd. ROBINSON, C. S.* 
Halifax 


MOORHOUSE, JOHN C.* Calgary 
Deacon Findley Coyne Limited ROBSON, F. W.* 
Toronto McLeod, Young, Weir 
MORGAN, R. T.* Incorporated 
Wood, Gundy & Company New York 


Limited RODOMAR, DOUGLASS V. 
Toronto Calvin Bullock Ltd. 
MUNRO, JAMES D.* Montreal 
Yorkshire Securities Limited ROGERS, THOMAS E.* 
Victoria ; 
MURDOCH, GEORGE E. 
Belanger Inc. 
Montreal 
MURPHY, HAL 
Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle 
New York 
MURRAY, J. R.* 
A. E. Ames & Co. Limited 
Winnipeg 
NEWMAN, ROSS* 
Molson Securities Limited 
Montreal] 
NEWTON, D. C. SAMIS, B. C.* 
Dominion Securities (Alberta) Samis & Company Ltd. 
Ltd. Vancouver 


Calgary SAMIS, J. C.* 


O’BRIEN, G. W.* . 
Powell River Company Limited 96 oat Ltd. 


Vancouver 

OSBURN, A. G.* SCHULER, V. F.* 
Pemberton Securities Limited 
Vancouver 

PARENT, S. G.* 
J. T. Gendron Inc. 
Quebec City 

PATERSON, HUGH B.* 
Norman R. Whittall Limited 
Vancouver 

PEQUEGNAT, J. A.* 
Cochran, Murray & Co. Limited 


QUINLAN, J. J. 


Toronto 


ROSE, FRANK 
Dow, Jones & Co. Inc. 
New York 


RUSSELL, K. G.* 
McLeod, Young, Weir & 
Company Ltd. 
Vancouver 


RUTHERFORD, A. M.* 


Limited 
Calgary 


Toronto 
SCHULTZ, J. D.* 


Toronto 
SCOTT, B. C.* 


Toronto 


Gairdner, Son & Co., Ltd., Winnipeg 


Collier, Norris & Quinlan Ltd. 


C. S. Robinson Investments Ltd. 


R. A. Daly & Company Limited 


W. C. Pitfield & Company, 


Burns Bros. & Denton Limited 
Dominion Securities Corpn. Ltd. 


Dominion Securities Corpn. Ltd. 





Thursday, July 2, 1959 












SCOTT, MAJOR FRED 
A.D.C. to the 
Lieutenant Governor 
Edmonton 
SCOTT, L. W.* 
Ross, Knowles & Co. Ltd. 
Toronto 
SINCLAIR, R. L.* 
Gairdner, Son & Company 
Limited 
Winnipeg 
SMITH, DONALD G.* 
Dominion Securities Corpn. Ltd. 
Winnipeg 
SMITH, J. BRUCE* 
Okanagan Investments Limited 
Kelowna 
SNELL, A. K.* 
Carlile & McCarthy Ltd. 
Edmonton 
SOUTH, J. R.* 
Equitable Securities Canada 
Ltd. 
Montreal 
SPEAR, R. W. 
James Richardson & Sons 
Winnipeg 
SPRAGGE, W. P.* 
A. E. Ames & Co. Limited 
Toronto 
STAPLES, T.* 
Ross, Knowles & Co. Ltd. 
Brantford 


STEERS, REGINALD D. 
R. D. Steers and Company Ltd. 
Ottawa 


STEPHENS, NIGEL* 
H. B. Housser & Co. 
Toronto 
STEWART, G. C.* 
Royal Securities Corporation 
Ltd. 
Toronto 


SURGEY, J. D. L.* 
Barclay & Crawford 
Toronto 











Toronto 
PERCIVAL, E. G.* 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, Incorporated 
Toronto 
PILKINGTON, T. E.* 
James Richardson & Sons 
Vancouver 
PIPER, W. J.* 
A. E. Ames & Co. Limited 
Montreal 
PLEWMAN, J. F.* 
Gairdne:, Son & Company 
Limited 


CANADIAN SECURITIES 


Enquiries invited regarding Canadian 
Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
Preferred and Common Stocks 





Toronto 
PLUMPTON, K. E.* 
Nesbitt, Thomson and Co. 
Limited 
Montreal 


BANKERS BOND CORPORATION 











POPE, E. R.* 
Ross, Knowles & Co. Ltd. 
Toronto 

POUTNEY, F. B.* 
Houston, Willoughby & Co. Ltd. 
Regina 

PYATT, E. W.* 
Wood, Gundy & Company 

Limited 





LIMITED 


Business Established 1912 
44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
KITCHENER LONDON HAMILTON 


Members of 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 

















Toronto 








Convention Number 





Mr. 





& Mrs. K. E. Plumpton, Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Ltd., Montreal; Mr. & Mrs. D. B. 


Armstrong, Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Ltd., London, Ont. 


Mr. & Mrs. Douglas Annett, ~— & Co., Ltd., Toronto; Mr. 


T. Gendron, Inc., Quebec 





SWINDELL, G. S.* 

Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 

Winnipeg 

SYDIE, J. E.* 
Sydie, Sutherland Ltd. 
Edmonton 

TAFTS, W. M.* 
Dawson, Hannaford Limited 
Toronto 


TAPRELL, W. R.* 
Carlile & McCarthy Ltd. 
Calgary 

TAYLOR, W. R.* 
James Richardson & Sons 
Calgary 

THOMPSON, DICK 
Burns Bros. & Denton Limited 
Winnipeg 


THOMSON, J. E.* 

Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 

Edmonton 


TINGLEY, H. W.* 
Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Montreal 

TREBELL, F. D.* 
Greenshields & Co Inc 
Toronto 


TOUCHE, RODNEY 


Financial Post 
Toronto 


TURNEY, A. H.* 


Locke, Gray & Co. Limited 
Calgary 


WALKER, R. H. 


C. S. Robinson Investments Ltd. 
Calgary 


& Mrs.-Jean Gendron, 








303 Dominion Bank Bldg. 
TORONTO 





oD Fifty years of specialized financial service 


to Canadian brokers, banks and institutions 


Branch Offices located at 


Connected by private wires with our Main Office 
and Branches at Boston, Mass., Washington, D. C., 
Bloomfield, N. J., Princeton, N. J., and Oil City, Pa. 


LAIDLAW & CO. 


Established 1842 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, U. S. A. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading Exchanges 


360 St. James St. West 
MONTREAL 




















THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 





WALKER, W. S. 


Investment Dealers’ Association 


Toronto 
WALTON, J. A. 
James Richardson & Sons 
Saskatoon 
WATT, G. C.* 
Gairdner, Son & Company 
Limited 
Toronto 
WEBB, D. L.* 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, Incorporated 
Toronto 
WEIR, J. G.* 
Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto 
WELCH, A. G.* 
Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto 
WEST, J. J.* 
Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Vancouver 
WHITE, LESLIE E.* 
Osler, Hammond & Nanton 
Limited 
Winnipeg 
WHITE, ROBERT 
Bongard & Company 
Toronto 


WILLIAMS, LOUIS B.* 
Hagar Investments Ltd. 
Victoria 


WILLIAMS, V. B.* 
C. M. Oliver & Company 
Limited 
Vancouver 
WILLIAMSON, A. H.* 
Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Vancouver 
WILSON, J.* 
A. E. Ames & Co. Limited 
Toronto 


WILSON, ROGER* 
Goodwin Harris & Company 
Limited 
Toronto 
WOOD, J. D.* 
A. E. Ames & Co. Limited 
Toronto 
WOOLRICH, HERBERT* 
H. J. Bird & Company Ltd. 
Vancouver 


* Denotes Mr. and Mrs. 


WOOTTEN, G. E.* 
The Western City Company 
Limited 
Vancouver 
WRIGHT, J. R.* 
Carlisle & McCarthy Ltd. 








Mr. & Mrs. George Stewart, Royal Securities Corporation, Toronto; Mr. & Mrs. Don Webb, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Incerporated, Toronto 





. & Mrs. F. E. Griffin, Greenshields & Co, Inc, Montreal 








WRIGHT, R. K.* 
Mills, Spence & Co. Limited 
Toronto 

WYMAN, ALBERT* 

Hall Securities Limited 
Vancouver 





Moncton, N.B. 





Eastern Securities Company 
Limited 
Est. 1910 


Government, Municipal and Corporation 


Securities 


MEMBERS OF 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Offices: Saint John, N.B. (Head Office) 
Halifax, N.S. Charlottetown, P.E.I. Summerside, P.E.I. 
Fredericton, N.B. Sydney, N.S. Dartmouth, N.S. 




















A 


ANDERSON & COMPANY LIMITED 
TORONTO 


A. L. Anderson 
A. L. Howard 
B. H. Mason 
M. D. Cox 

M. D. Saunders 











Members : e ; 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIAT ION 
OF CANADA 

Montreal 


Toronto UN. 1-0111 


EM. 3-8103 





















